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| L Sx HE Greek Manuſcript, of which 

I bere offer the Publick a Tran- 
| lation, was found in the library 
2 of a foreign nation, extremely jea- 
ous of this ſort of treaſure. Thoſe 
who procured me the reading of it would 
admit of my publiſhing this Tas Nation upon 
no other terms, but that of concealing the 
library in which the Original is depoſited. 
The author is no where named: But we find 
by Beer Paſſages in this work, that he was 
a Greek born, and lived at Alexandria, under 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
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' THERE is no room to doubt but this 
work is a fiction. The event of ſundry en- 
terprizes proving in a manner ſuch as a 
reader would wiſh or hope, the unexpected 
return and rencounter of ſeveral perſonages, 
but above all, the great number of diſcourſes 
direttly from the Perſons themſelves, 72 
ently evince, that our author has not tied him- 
ſelf down to ſuch real facts, which the com- 
mon circumſtances of 5 make liable to 4 
greater confuſion; and that he takes upon him 
the entire diſpoſal, not only of the actions, 
but even of the thoughts of sf perſons he 
brings upon the ſtage. = Ns 


| THE particular advantage, which \ he 
e, to himſelf, obliged him to employ 
his pen in this kind of writing, Hiſtory, 
' properly ſo call d, has beyond diſpute its en- 
cellencies. It is an Improvement of the Mind, 
which we expect from every one who undertakes 
0 cultivate education. Hiſtory is eſſential to 
the profeſſions of ſome, and a recreation almoſt 
univerſally coveted by ot bers, whoſe main bu 
 Sineſs ſeems the moſt diftant from it... It is 
one of the chief ſprings f true philoſophy, 
by the knowledge it gives us of human paſſions 
and prejudices. It is accounted the moſt ſure 
guide in politicks, by furniſhing one ſingle 
3 perſon with the experience of all preceding 
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ages. In ſhort, it is looked upon by ſome as 
a great foundation of moral inſtruct ions, by 
the reiterated examples it lays before us of 


good and evil. 


BUT with regard to this laft property; 7 . 


believe, when we come to examine the matter 


narrowly, we ſhall find hiſtory fall far ſhort 


of fiction; when the latter is employed in ſuch 
a manner as becomes every prudent writer; 
that is, with an Eye to form the manners 0 


men. Hiſtory, in itſelf, is but a collection of 
fadis, guided by frovidence, for ends generally 


unknown to us: and the every thing be 


wonderfully well ordered, purſuant to the 


myſterious views of the divine wiſdom and 


juſtice; the conſequences of mens actions are 
frequently to our eyes but a ſeries of diſap= 
Pointed projects and crimes unpuniſbed. A 


view of what has happened in the world is, 


Aridi ſpeaking, no other than a view 
what 2 in a place of publick reſort, nei- 


ther the one nor the other is in any-wiſe moral 


but by the 2 of the ſpectator or res 


lator. In a Word, mere hiſtory is rather an 
ob yes than a dotirine. 


BUT in 4 fifitious work the 77 is very 
different. The moral Author, if bis under- 


taking be narrative, generally makes it his 


buſineſs to repreſent his hero adorned with 


ell the virtues proper to his ſtate and con- 
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dition. Hi places him in all ſuch circumſtun. 
flances as may give him room to exerciſe theſe 
virtues. He ſets him in oppoſition not only 
to wicked men, but to for whoſe virtues are 
weak and wavering ; that their different cha- 
raters may make that of his hero ſhine forth 
with the greater luſtre. His images are 
accompanied with judgments already formed, 
and explicit advices. In a word, his in- 
frruftions are rendered perfect, as well by 
Aoctrine as example. We might combine and 
melt down numbers of the great Men in hi- 
ſlory, and unite the events of many ages; be- 
fore we ſhould find thoſe material; for wonder 
and imitation, which a judicious author of a 
fiction will often produce in but a ſmall mw 
of the life, of one ſingle hero. 


TH E two works we have hitherto for of 
this kind, Telemachus and the Trav s of Cyrus 
perfectly anſwer this idea. It is not a compa- 
riſon with hiftory, which js of a quite different 
nature, but a compariſon of good fictitious 
works, which will more and more dj iſcover the 
pernicious folly of romances, when by that term 
we mean an advantageous, or if but a favourable 

repreſentation of the frailties or diſorders of love. 
But a yet more important qfeci of good fiction 
will be to explode falſe heroiſm. That cruel am- 
nion and implacable revenge celebrated by ſo 
many orators and poets under the epithet of va- 
tour, will be diveſted of the luſtre they ave 
 cloathed it ' with, and we. ſhall ſoon look upon 


whatever 


—_— FF. 
whatever has contributed to raiſe theſe falſe. 


1 virtues to ſuch an eminence, as the deceitful 
x beauties of eloquence, or poetry. Cs 
a 7 HIS happy effect ſeems to be already in- 
0 fuſed in the 577 125 The ſpoil = na- 
Þ tions does now no longer appear an object of 
F emulation; at leaſt among civilized people. 
a, Panegyricks upon conqueſts and devaſtations 
* are no more patterns in the education of prin- Y 
. ces; and good poets have done with extolling 
1 them for making arms alone their paſtime. 
_ Lind no reaſon to repent of what I formerl 
call ſaid ſpeaking of Telemachus : That if the 
uo happineſs of mankind could be ſaid to ariſe 
| - = from a poem, it would be from that. And 


tho' princes may not often apply themſelves 
much to reading, yet thoſe who have the care 
F zheir education, knowing as well the origine 
of as progreſs of learning, don't ſuffer them to 
be ignorant, either in thoſe principles of mo- 


4 rality or maxims of lenity, which even their if 
nt own times may have produced and eftabliſhed. 4 
us Princes now aſcend the throne endued with a 1 i 
be \ knowledge of true glory, and imbibing the very i 
77 ſame ſentiments on this head with the publick, { 
ble F , 


they concur in ſupporting it in that tranquility 
vis and happineſs which is expected from them. 


ion | 

Me A peace, the long continuance of which has | 
jo h no precedent in our hiſtory, is unqueſtionably | 
9. owing to the wiſdom af a great miniſter. And 


we WW the French nation acknowledges all the obli- 
VVV  gations 
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vi The PREFACE, 
gations dne to him for that unwearted admini- 
ftration which is the ſupport of their tranqui- 


tity. But the princes he has to treat with 


would 1 more ſirenuouſly oppoſe his 


meaſures, if an education advanced by a work, 
which is of - vg to all the kings in the 
tmiverſe, had not reconciled them to the ſame 
diſpoſitions of mind as the young and auguſt 


monarch, in whoſe kingdoms Telemachus took 


its birth. If we are allowed to afſert, that 


the encreaſe of literature has introduced a 
politeneſs and good taſte in all the courts and 
cities of Europe, we may juſtly attribute, at 
kaſi in part, that fondneſs for peace, which 
at this time ſeems to be the favourite paſſion 
of all nations, to thoſe works which contain 


an excellent moral, ſet off with ali the embelliſh- 


ments that can render it agreeable. Ne may 
certainly number them among the cauſes. of 
that juſt and pacifick temper of mind, which 


every one is ſeemingly big with, and which by 


degrees extirpates thoſe animoſities among natts 


tions, which-the bare remoteneſs of their for- 
mer inducements, began to render unjuſt and 
reproachful; and in the place of which a 


mutual value for the virines, talents, and 
_ every commendable you ty of their neighboars 
daily fabſlituted. TAGS 


11, | 
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A natural confequence of the fuceeſs of 


armen 
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4 foundation for a new kind of work. The 
firſt poems of antiquity produced imitations of 


the ſame form and denomination, as Epopeas, 
T ragedies, Idylls and the like; but the author 
of Telemachas has only been imitated in the 
efſential part; that is by the ſame intention 
or zeal to produce the _ ſame effetts. Thus. 
Telemachas is an epick poem; but the Travels 
of Cyras, in conformity to their title, contain 


only the hero rambles in ſearch of in- 
ftructions from all the wiſe men of his times, 


in order to introduce into his own dominions 


whatever he found good and pro table in the 
different cuſtoms of the moſt celebrated king- 
doms and communwealths. 


. THE Mork before us is, with regard to 


the moral. dfign of it, of the ſame ſpecies 
with both; but me 

it, than they are one from the other. They 
are both properly a ſyſtem of education: and 


ut more different in the orm of 


tho Cyrus was more advanced in years than 


 Telemachns Both heroes only treaſured up 
inſtructiuns for practice, or made trialof what 


they were to put in uſe; the former in the 


management of a litilè kingdom, and the 


latter in the government of a vaſt empire. 


M author, on the contrary, diſplays a compleat 


life, or the actual application of thoſe princi- 


ples and ſentiments, which his her 0 had im- 


bibed in the courſe of a maſ} excellent education. 
& that in this hiſtory, which is divided into 
1 a 4 e 


| 
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ten books, the hero, from the fourth, is in 4 
condition to inſtruct others; and in the whole 
ſequel acts alone upon his own motives. Mov'd 
by a true heroiſm, he employs the time of a | | 
tedious exile in the queſt of unknown people, 
whom he frees from the bondage of the moſt 
* barbarous ſuperſtitions, and becomes their 
BY 5 law-giver. In his return, he, by his valour, 
BK relieves a mighty republick from an enemy, 
1 that was at its very gates; but demands no 
bother reward for his labour, than the preſer-. 
vation of the people he had vanquiſhed, whoſe | 
1 king or tyrant had been the aggreſſor. Being 
1 at laſt returned into his native country, he be- 
1 comes a +4: aha to thoſe he had reaſon to 
17 look upon as his enemies and rivals; rejoicing 
= | in thoſe junctures, which engaged his honour 
to ſacrifice his own intereſt to theirs, and mads 


tbe happineſs he obtained for them bzs duty. 


1 Kn Q 


— — — * 
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SET HOS is not alone virtuous by a natu- 
ral diſpoſition or from a habit. The motives 
of his conduct are drawn from durable and en- 

tightened principles, which he diſplays in dif- 
ferent rencounters. And he forms to himſelf 
ſuch deciſions, as, tho always tending towards 
the bigheſt perfection, and even to heroiſm, are 
more recommendable by their accuracy than their 
ſeverity, Hence we havereaſon to ſuppoſe, that, 
our author, who liv d in the ſecond century, had 
fome knowledge of morals far ſuperior to thoſe 


of faganiſin. From theſe morals, it is very plain 
* | Fs | he 


* 


Pro 
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| he borrows thoſe adequate definitions of the 


virtues and vices, which he ſometimes puts 
into the mouth of his hero, and ſome others of 
his perſouages. And upon this it is I build 
the confidence I have in affirming, that this 
work contains a more refined and profound 
moral than has hitherto been ſeen in any book, 
the product of mere literature, or of the num- 


ber of thoſe which may be ſtild prophane. 


AS our author, however, leaves bi Hero 4 
pagan; he confines himſelf, in this hiſtory or 


| life, wholly to moral virtues, and the recom- 


mendation of ſuch to the practice of mankind is 
not without its advantage. It is by means of 
them, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, we 
can have intercourſe with the manners of thoſe 
nations, who differ the moſt from us in point of 
religion. It is by them, that even in religion 
ſelf we are able to keep up that humanity and 
ity, ſo neceſſary for the publick good, in 
men who have the unhappineſs of not enough 
perceiving thoſe motives of another kind, which 
are of greater importance to them. To con- 
clude, by them we can ſhew thoſe too zealous 
perſons, who ſeem to deſpiſe ſuch virtues as are 
merely moral, that chriſtian virtues are in re- 
gard to moral virtues what faith is with reſpect 


ANOTHER of our author's views has 


| been to lay hold of the opportunity of an Egyp- 


Han 


L 
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tion hero to throw into his work a great num- 
HBer of harned curioſities, concerning that once 
fo famous people: And farther, as he makes 
His hero travel over a great part of the globe, 
he had carefully got together e 
notion of the aucient geography. This was, 
_ without doubt, one of his reaſons for giving 
Bis work the turn of a hiſtory or life, prefer- 
able to that of a 3 or romance. In reality, 
#he examples of Herodotus, Polybius, Diodo- 
rus, and eſpecially of \Plutarch, . ſufficiently 
juſtified his inſerting in this narrative, not 
_ only political or military antiquities, but even 


_ biftorica! paſſages aig to the riſe and 


Progreſs of human knowkadge. Theſe great 
writers looked upon ſuch. digreſſions as very 
curious for the common part of readers, who 


want time or patience 70 have recaurſe 0 


other ſprings. 


I muſt own, however, that upon a View Eq 
my whole tranſlation, I began to fear tb 
incquveniency of interruptions, either too fre- 
quent or too prolix,” in a life built upon fable, 
the contexture of whoſe parts ought to render 
j more engaging than common lives. Of all 
| the particulars on this head in the original, 
T have therefore only preſerved ſuch as were 
 peeefſary to give an adequate idea of the edu- 
cation of a hero, who ſtood in need of great 
Tights, to undertake a very long voyage, not 
before attempted; and then to give proper 

* | | : 5 * 
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i MW Jaws to the different nations, which were gi- 
7e viliæed by him. The academies of Memphis, 
'S which he frequents in his moſt tender youth, 


H aud the obſervatory of Thebes, which he viſits 
1 before he imbarks for his voyage, were prepa- 


2 rations efſential to the carrying on of this de- 
s u. And ſo the reader will find a plan of 
- the former in the firſt book, and a sketch of 
5 the other in the fifth. But even in theſe 
4 hints I have conſiderably abridged our author”s 
y hiſtorical compre between the ſciences of the 
* Egyptians and thoſe of Greece. 

52 | 

4 *NEVERTHELESS, the general impreſſion 
7 which will ariſe from the body of the work, 
4 is ſufficient to give even a pretty extenſive idea 
0 of the Egyptians, Phenicians, and ſome other 
X nations: And even the fiction will be no hinde- 7 


rance to a ſearch into the grounds of their un- 
dier ſtanding and manners. Many people have 
no other notion of the Greeks and Romans but 
what they have taken from Tragedy; and a 
certain principle, not very eaſy to define, teaches Eo 
them to diſtinguiſh that which may rea ſon- | 
2 be bee to be true from what is pro- 
the 2 of invention only. This ad- 
vantage bas been improved even in romances, 
and the ninth part of Cleopatra gives us as 
faithful a picture F the receſſes of Aguſtus's 
court, as we could expet} from the Abbot of 
gat, Keel, But her 7 the reaaer will find plainer 
| _ tudicatians 
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indications than are to be found either In tra- 


S 


> 


- gedies or romances. 7 


W E at firſt view rely upon the par- 
ticular a, as well of 8 as 
of other nations, which the author confirms by | 
quoting any known writers. He ſeems him- 
ſelf to have ſeparated the real from the fifti- 
tious, by alkdging bis anecdotical authors for 
thoſe faffs which are wholly the children of 


his own invention, or for ſuch cuſtoms as are 


founded upon truth, but are refined and ampli- 
fied in the relation. Fiction has a right of 
facrificing the accuracy of facts, not only to 


moral virtues, but even to the embelliſhment 


of the narration ; ſuppoſing beſides that the 
end of ſuch embelliſhment ts to render he the 


— frruttion more agreeable. An example of this 


conduct in our author, is the important arti- 
cle of initiation, which alone fills tuo whole 
books. But even this artick is very con- 
formable to the efſential part of this re- 
nowned inſtitution; as far as it could break 
thro' that rigid filence which cover d it, andas 


wwe find any traces of it in thoſe authors, either 


Pagan or Chriſtian, who have mentioned it. 
The whole work is full of manners and 
cuſtoms, part of which I myſelf have con- 


firmed by notes added to the text. As to ſome 
ot her leſs conſiderable paſſages, for the proof 


of which I have defignedly avoided over- 


charging 
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- KB charging this work with quotations. I dare 
_ venture to affirm, that the more my readers 
may have examined, the more they will find 
N our author agree with thoſe teſtimonies which 
d are either collected or diſperſed in the different 
E writings we have left - antiquity. For tho 
my intent was to char this work from all 
f tedious erudition, I never deſigned to deprive 
F it of the advantage and ſupport of curious 
4 enquiries: but had always my author's chief 
4 aim in view, who adding his love for learn- 
g ing to that of virtue, looks upon literature 
F in a nation, taken in general, as the ſource 
5 and ſupport of every humane and civil virtue. 


7 0 conclude, our author ſeems to have 
5 drawn all the probability, that can be ex- 
fedted from a fichitious writer, concerning the 
: knowledge he could be ſuppoſed to have of 
the actions and ſentiments of his hero, from 
the place where he lived. He is treating of 
| an Egyptian prince, born in the century pre- 
ceding the Trojan war, a time in which 
| ancient Egypt was in its greate ndor. 
Now Mis eries ſo remote wg, Fur- 
ä niſbed no publick, memoirs to any other writer 
x either of Italy or Greece, But it is very 
natural to ſuppoſe that a citizen of Alexandria 
. may have been maſter of memoirs taken in the 
confuſion of war from the ſacred archives 
of Egypt, and unknown even to the Egyptian 
©) | 5 prieſts 
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prieſts of his times; and beſides thoſe prieftt | 
who accompanied Sethos in his travels, may 
have been the authors of them. It was to 
give a like ſanctiun to her hi ſtory that Madam 
de Scu dery in the preface to her Cyrus, a hero 
poſterior to ours by ſeven or eight hundred 
years, ſtudies to have it thought the tran- 
lation of an ancient manuſcript found in the 
Vatican library. | | 


TIN the ſecond place, as our author men- 
tions the ſciences of the Egyptians only compa- 
| ratively with thoſe of the Greeks, from whom 
' alone the Romans had any knowledge 4 an- 
cient Rgypt; the ſecond century, or the wh 
ter end of the firſt, and the beginning of the ſe- 
cond, in which he lived, was the moſt proper 
time for this compariſon. A time which 
may juſtly be termed the -moſi favourable to the 
ſciences both for the Romans and Greeks, then 
ander the fame empire. M. de St. Evremont 
has already remarked that the days of Auguſtus 
were only noted for poetry; and that we muſt 
Holt ſomething farther back for the days of 
eloquence, Our beſt writers in point o paint= 
ing and ſculpture, M. Felibien and M. de 
Piles, ſeem on the other hand to refer the 
period 4 ſciences among the Romans, to that 
interval of time included in the reigu of Veſs 
pafian and the Antonines. The names of Pliny, 
Prolemy and Galienus alone give us reaſon to 


8S | 


Ft 


evidences to prove, that Alexandria was 


TT 


x their greateſt eminency thereabouts ; and 


the reader will find in this life ſundry 
then their One; (os, even for the Ro- 


mans themſelves. Theſe confiderations were 
ſufficient to guſtify our author with re- 
gard to what I have thought proper to omit 
on this head, and may perhaps give him 
more credit with regard to that littk I have 
retained. | 
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* Order of the Log Kxkrx ef tho 
SEALS, J have read a Manuſcript, en- 
titled : The LIE of SETHos ; taken 
from private Memoirs of the ancient 


Egyptians, tranſlated from a Greek 


Manuſcript. This Work, which con- 
tains excellent Leſſons of the moſt 
refin'd Morality, and is full of ſolid, 
and the moſt extenfiveLearning, can't 


fail of being CY inſtructive and 
curious. 


Paris, Fan. 29. 1731. 


Lancelot. 


N 
| 
1 


Nu 
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THE Egyptians, who go farther 
back in the relations of their ori- 
gine than our hiſtories reach, ſay 
the Gods were their firſt kings. 
They name ſeven: Vulcan, the 
Sun, Agathodemon, Saturn, Oſiris, Ifis and A 
Typhon. By Vulcan, to whom they aſſign 7 
no beginning, their philoſophers meant that 5 
elementary fire, which is diffuſed every where. 
This ſame fire, re- united into one globe, is 
the Sun, the ſon of Vulcan. Agathodemon, 


defin'd by his very. name, was their good genia 
Vos. I. B 8 
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or principle. Saturn, or Time, was the father 


of Oſiris and Ifis, brother and ſiſter, husband 


and wife, the two ſexes of nature. Typbon, 
their third brother, was always regarded by 
them as their evil principle. | 2 


Hokus was the ſon of Oſiris and Ifis, 
reaſon, or human wiſdom, and he began the 
reign of the demi- gods. Theſe were nine in 
number, Horus, Mars, Anubis, Hercules, 
Apollo, Ammon, Tithoes, Soſus, and Jupiter, 
or Menes, I ſhall not ſpeak of every one of 

theſe in particular, moſt of them being pretty 
well known to the Greeks and Romans, even 
in their allegorical ſignification. I ſhall only 
obſerve, in order to ſet the times of my hero 
in a clearer light, that the latter of theſe demi- 
gods began the reign of men. He was indeed 
look'd upon but as a man in his life-time: but 
after havingrul'd all Egypt alone by the name 
of Menes, he was, after his death, in con- 
ſideration of his happy reign, number'd with 
the gods by the name of Jupiter. He had 
four ſons, Thot or Mercury, Æſculapius, 
Athotes and Curudes, of which the two firſt 
were, as well as himſelf, advanced to the skies. 
Menes, to render the ſucceſſion to his ſtates 


equal, divided Egypt into four kingdoms. 


Mercury reign'd in Thebes, Aſculapius at 


Memphis, Athotes at This, and Curudes at 


'Tanis. 'This was the riſe of the four great 
Dynaſties of Egypt, which were collateral or 
| . cotem- 


kn XA _ a Arad. * 
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cotemporary for fixteen hundred years, to the 


time of the famous Seſoſtris, king of Thebes, 


and conqueror of Aſia. * The other Egyptian 
dynaſties, which ſome hiſtorians mention, to 
the number of twenty, from the times of 


Menes to Seſoſtris, were but ſeparate branches 
of theſe four chief diviſions; and the diffe- 


rent names they give them, as Heracleopo- 
lites, Xoites, Elephantins, and the like, were 
taken from the reſidence of ſome of the kings 
of each dynaſty in different cities of the ſame 
kingdom. | 


As for the Shepherd Kings, who were 
foreigners, and having dwelt in Egypt during 
the ſpace of three or four ages, ſeem to have 
interrupted this ſucceſſion; they never had 
any ſettled poſſeſſion on this fide Tanis, on 
the borders of Delta, tho they obliged the 
natural kings of thoſe regions to retire to 
Heliopolis. But as theſe foreigners, originally 
Arabians, made frequent incurſions into the 
other parts of Egypt, the Egyptians, being 
reunited, attack d, and having vanquiſh'd - 
them, oblig'd them, and their deſcendants, 
to furniſh all Egypt with ſlaves. This victory 
was obtain'd near two hundred years before 
the birth of Seſoſtris, who found Egypt in a 
ſtate of tranquillity, and made it very flouriſh- 


ies are conformable to thoſe 
of Marſham ; but what follows ſeems to agree with the 
chronology of father Pezron. | 


B 2 „ 
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Bactrians, and re-eſtabliſhing order N 
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ing. This hero had the ambition to ſet the 


god Ofiris for his pattern, and like him, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian traditions, viſited a 


great part of the earth, teaching the inha- 


bitants to cultivate it, and to form agreeable 
and uſeful ſocieties; thus Seſoſtris was the firſt 


king, of the race of men, who bore arms 


in Aſia, and there introduced and eſtabliſh'd 


the laws and ſciences of Egypt. He even 
rul'd all the four kingdoms of Egypt, not 


indeed by a ſovereign power, but by the ſu- 
periority of his genius, his virtues and re- 


putation. 


His firſt ſucceſſors ſupported 52 a time, 


eſpecially with regard to foreign ꝓrovinces, 


the ſplendor of ſo great an empire; and we 


find, about one hundred years after Seſoſtris, 
Mendes or Memnon, king of Thebes, ruler 
of Suſa and Phrygia, chaſtizing the revolted 


the people conquer'd by his anceſtor. But 


Rameſſes, who ſucceeded Memnon, want- 


ing both the courage and conduct of his 
forefathers, loſt, by his weakneſs, all the 


conquer'd dominions, and, by his pride, a 


title which he had till then retain'd above 


the other kings of Egypt. His immediate 
predeceſſors having need of all their cunning 
as well as force, to keep the diſtant pro- 
vinces under the yoke of obedience, had 
treated theſe kings with diſcretion, and had 

e . not 


theſe kings, 


equals, his commands in form. But they 
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not abus'd that right, which they ee, 
had in truth only devolv'd upon Seſoſtris, on 


account of his perſonal merit. But young 
Rameſles * ſoon diſcover'd his character by 


two obelisks, which he caus'd to be inſcrib'd 


with titles ſo oftentatious and falſe, with re- 
gard to him, that in latter ages they have 
been thought to relate to Seſoſtris. This 
young prince, whoſe whole ſtudy was to deck 
himſelf with a vain and momentaneous 
glory, the ignominious conſequences of which 
he never foreſaw, took upon him to fend 
who were now become his 


ſoon gave him to underſtand, that they in- 
ſiſted upon Egypr's retaining its priſtine form 
of four dynaſties, which had been always in- 

dependant. fince the four ſons of Menes. 
They alledg'd, that Seſoſtris himſelf had not 
interrupted them: and that the kings their 


predeceſſors, in his life-time, reſerving the 


royal title and dignities, had accepted of 
diverſe regulations, by him propoſed, only 


becauſe they appear d to be equally advan- 


tageous to the whole nation. Such was the 
diviſion he had made of all Egypt into thirty- 
ſix nomes or provinces, the particular go- 
vernors of Which could with greater eaſe 


keep a watchful eye over the proluctzont of 


5 Kirk. Oed. Egyp. tom. 4: p. 162 & Marſham, 5. 431. 


ed. in fol. 


+ Diodorus, I. 1. 
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commerce; and over axes 2cy were 
in a condition to contribute in cafe of a ge- 
neral war. It was to him, they. ſaid, were 
owing thoſe temples which were erected in 
each city, to the honour of its tutelar god; 
the wall which extended from Peluſa to 

Heliopolis, and put a ſtop to the inroads of 
the Syrians, and bordering Arabians of the 
defarts, a people under no manner of dif- 
cipline; the great canal, by which a com- 
munication was open'd between the Medi- 
terranean and the Red-ſea, and the whole 
eaſtern and weſtern commerce made to paſs 
thro Egypt; and laſtly thoſe dykes and 
fluices, which taking in the whole: ſpace 


from the Cataracts of the Nile, to its mouth 
or entrance into the ſea, between the moun- 


tains of Libya, and the coaſts of che red=fea, 


ſtopp'd or received, as occaſion requir'd; the 


inundations of that river. But they added, 
that, all theſe undertakings being finiſhed, they 
bew how to maintain them, each in his 
own dominions, without the advice of Ra- 
meſſes, from whom they abſolutely refuſed 
to receive any commands. This oppoſition 
put an end to a diſpute, which a king, more 


_ wiſe than he, might have kept undecided ; 


and he was obliged to take up with the title 
of king of Thebes the great, which de- 
voly'd to Seſoftris by right of his anceſtors. 


ApouT 
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AB our two hundred years after the death 
of Rameſſes, and fifty or ſixty years before 
the Trojan wars; Oſoroth, a prince advanced 
in years, ſucceeded to the crown of Mem- 
phis, a dynaſty but little inferior in power to 
that of Thebes, but by far preferable to it 
with regard to the lenity of its climate, and 
the beauty of its ſituation. The city of 
Memphis, the metropolis of the dynaſty, 
was ſituate on the weſtern bank of the Nile, 
near the place where that only river of Egypt 


_ divides itſelf into ſeven arms, of which thoſe 


two, which are at the greateſt diſtance one 
from the other, encloſe the Delta, and all 
together form ſeven mouths at their entrance 
into the great ocean (the Mediterrancan.) 


All Egypt has, from the antienteſt account 


of time, been ſtiI'd. a gift of the Nile; being 
ſuppos'd to be only a heap of earth, which 


the waters of this river has ſucceſſively carry'd 


away with its ſtream from the ſouth to the 
north. But the formation, of the Delta is 
held to be more recent: becauſe according to 
thoſe * monuments, which may well be look'd 


upon as hiſtorical truths, the Pharus of Alex- 


andria, which is now join'd to the continent, 


was formerly twenty-four leagues diſtant from 


it in the ſea. This region is ſo delightful, that, 
according to fable, the gods form'd it upon 


* Plin. lib. 2. c. 35. Sen. quzſt. nat. lib. 6. c. 26. 
Bd. the 


* the ſequel of His life. 
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the conſtellation of the triangle, which paſſes 


« over the Den every Day in the 
Oso ROT H, not * before his acceſſion to 
the throne, had marry'd Nephte, daughter 


of the king of This, a third dynaſty, ſituate 
between Memphis and Thebes, to the weſt 
of the river Nile. Of this princeſs he ſoon 


had the prince, whoſe life I am about to 


write. He was the eldeſt of the three ſons 


of Oſoroth, mentioned in the annals of 


T Manethon only by the name of the Ano- 
nymi. But tho' this famous hiſtorian was 


a prieſt, and even keeper of the ſacred ar- 
chives of Heliopolis; as he did not write till 


the reign of Ptolomeus Philadelphus, two 
hundred years after the devaſtation of Egypt 


4 Cambyſes, the remains of thoſe memoirs 


e was pofleſs'd of were but very imperfect. 
I have, by means not to be related, diſcover'd 


_ thoſe _ are more ample, and have been 


reſerv'd more entire; and which give to 
the farſt of theſe Anonymi of Manethon the 
name of Sethos, and the ſurname of Soſis, 
or Preferver, for a reaſon that will be ſhewn 


* 


| + Seetthe Egyptian origines of re p. 47. under 
the column, ex African. alſo the 28, and 49 pages, in 
which Manethon is alledg'd to be the firſt author of the 
ſequels of Africanus and E zuſebius. 


* 


Tur 
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Tux birth oc this prince fl d the whole: 
kingdom with joy; ſo great was the love the 
people bore to their king, or rather to the 
queen, who, tho' but young in years, go- 
vern'd them with an admirable wiſdom and 
goodneſs : For Oſoroth, whoſe character it 
would be difficult to trace in one ſingle pic- 
ture, and which will not be well underſtood 
till towards the concluſion of this hiſtory, 


immediately entruſted the reins of govern- 


ment in the hands of the queen. This prince 


did not aſcend the throne till the goth year 
of his age: And king Seſonchis his —— 


more jealous of his preſent authority than 
attentive to the future felicity of his ſon and 
ſubjects, had kept him ignorant of the affairs 
of his realm, even to the moment he left 
him his ſucceſſor. So Oſoroth, having for- 
tify d his natural indolence by a life given 
up to ſloth and inactivity, had no other taſte 


of the ſweets of royalty, but that of indepen- 


dency, and ſought how to disburthen him- 


ſelf of the weight of government. This part 
fell, as it were of itſelf, into the hands of 


the queen, more capable than any other of 
receiving it; and what appear d in the eye 
of the people to be a judicious choice, was 
in reality the mere effect of ſupineneſs in 
Oſoroth. He was one of thoſe kings, who 
being of themſelves neither good nor bad, 
become the very beſt or worſt of Princes, 


juſt 
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Juſt as they happen by mere accident to fall 


into the hands of good or wicked miniſters: 


Unhappy the ſituation of a people ſubject to 


a prince whole very errors are without con- 


troul ! 


NeeHTE, from the firſt dawn of her power, 


had fill d her ſubjects with the hopes of a 


gentle government. They were the more 
ſenſible of it, as their deceas d king, other- 
wiſe a great prince, was rigid and ſtern in 
his manners. The minds of the people were 
ſenſible of a relief, even before the queen 
had eas d them in the publick burden; be- 
cauſe, without diminiſhing the king's reve- 
nue, ſhe had found means of rendring it leſs 
perceptible. Even the riches of private per- 
ſons encreas d by the confidence they plac'd 
in her, and in one another. She, at the ſame 
time, brought up her only fon with all the 
affection of a mother, and the foreſight of a 
wiſe queen. She eatneſtly deſir d to ſee him 


attain to that age in which ſhe might, in 


her turn, deliver up to him that adminiſtra- 


tion, which ſhe look d upon but as a truſt 


committed to her charge. In the mean 
time ſhe took as an affiſtant in the con- 
duct of her affairs, an excellent perſon, 


call'd Amedes; who, tho' he had not in the 


late reign paſs'd thro all the offices of dignity 


i wherewith he might have been inveſted, yet 


had acquitted himſelf with great honour in 
| FOE . ſeveral 


| 


| 
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ſeveral eminent ſtations, as well civil as mili- 


tary, and in negotiations with foreign prin- 


ces; and who now advis'd the queen (as he 
had before the late king) to conceal ſrom the 
publick the honour ſhe did him, to avoid ex- 


| citing the jealouſy of the great, and that mur- 


muring of the people, which is often rais d 
againſt thoſe miniſters who are moſt zealous 


for the publick felicity. Hence the queen, re- 


ſerving Amedes for her cabinet counſellor, 
without any title of note, preferr'd the beſt of 
her ſubjects, among thoſe whom the different 
degrees of birth ſeem'd to preſent for every 


place that became vacant. Thus her ſove- 


reign authority was — in diſtinguiſh- 
ing merit, without ſubverting order; and the 
number of the diſaffected was very ſmall, and 


even they were apprehenſive of utter ing thoſe 
complaints, which chey knew the voice of 


the publick would condemn. 
Was the queen ECW herſelf 


to affairs of ſtate, the king gave himſelf up 


to all the amuſements of a glutering court. 


But as theſe were never reliev'd by any thing 


ſerious, they could ſcarce keep him from 


uneaſineſs, and manifeſted in the king of a 
great people, a man whoſe very — ſate 


heavy upon him. Among the ladies who 
were about him was one, whoſe name was 
Daluca, the widow of a great lord of the 
"On She had no children, and had already 
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pais'd thoſe years in which the ladies only cul- 
tivate their beauty in order to carry on mw 
gallantry, and was enter'd into thoſe, 

which they are ſtudious of making the — 
mains of it ſubſervient to their ambition. 
This lady had form'd a deſign of gaining 
an aſcendant over the king The eſteem 


and regard the queen was in had deterr'd 


every one elſe from the like attempt. Da- 
luca herſelf, who was perfectly acquainted 


with Oſoroth's temper, was very cautious of 
ſaying any thing to him againſt Nephte, that 
might excite any diſagreeable emotions in his 

mind. She made it her buſineſs to be con- 
tinually near him; and had the art of pleaſing 


by that oblequiouſneſs and thoſe complacen- 
cies,” which have by much a greater power 


over kings ſomewhat advanc'd in years, than 


youth an beauty, void of ſtratagem and 


private views. And ſhe did not find it diffi- 
cult to gain the favour of a prince ſo un- 


guarded and indolent. She might perhaps 
have already rais d her ambition to a greater 
Height, upon obſerving that the queen was 
not in the beſt ſtate of health. But without 


renouneing the view of a more remote hap 
pineſs, her vanity was for the preſent ſatiſ- 


fy d by being adiſtinguiſh'd object among the 


cCourtiers, and by ſtanding in ſome manner in 
. . eee with _ © pate 


, | 
| 


NEPHTE, 


P 
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Nrr HTR, by the dignity of her perſon, 
as well as the ſituation of affairs, was far 
above the uneaſineſſes which generally affect 
thoſe who perceive themſelves inveſted onl 
with a borrow'd power. Wherefore, tho' ſhe 


| ſoon obſerv'd the ſtratagems and intrigues 
of her rival, ſhe fear d nothing with regard 


to herſelf; but then Her foreſight laid her 


under the greater apprehenſions for her ſon. 


He had then attain'd but his eighth year, 


and ſhe faw with grie*, that if ſhe ſhould 
be ſnatch'd away before his father had ſet- 
tled the ſucceſſion upon him, the fate of this 


young prince would be deliver'd into the hands 
of the raſh Daluca. The right of primo- 
geniture was indeed eſtabliſh'd in Egypt: 


But the choice of a father was of great 


weight; ; and hiſtory furniſh'd more than 
one example of a ſecond or third fon being 
preferr'd to the eldeſt. And oftentimes this 
incertitude had been the occaſion of quar- 
rels among brothers, which the fortune of 


the ſword could alone decide. Thus, tho' 


the queen had then no ſymproms that fore- 


boded any approaching diſtemper, yet the 
thoughts of a doubtful futurity caſt her into 


great uneaſineſſes. Wherefore recommend- 


ing her ſon, by means of the prieſts, to the 


protection of all the deities of Egypt, ſhe 
apply'd herſelf with the greater earneſtneſs 


to the performance of her duty, that ſhe 


might 
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might engage heaven to ſecond intentions ſo 
worthy of her maternal care: bur the gods, 
who are the ſole arbiters of the rewards of 


the juſt, do not always diſpenſe them in the 
courſe of An mortal life, win ehq 


Tu E queen's too affiduous warns to 
bukinels, even beyond her ſtrength, and per- 


| Haps her too great apprehenſion of ficknels, . 


caus d her in a ſhort time to fall into an in- 
_ diſpoſition, which, being at firſt bur flight, 
ſhe ſtrove to conceal, in hopes of 'overcom- 
ing it. But the fever increaſing, the diſtem- 
per was ſoon look d upon as a thing not to 
be trifled with; and the reflections ſne made 
the circumſtances of her ſon, threw her 
into the utmoſt deſpair. Unhappy princeſs! 
cry'd the, whatever my fears have hitherto 
ſuggeſted i is now coming to paſs! Why muft 
my life be of ſuch moment to my ſon? Tho 


in bloom of youth, I have taſted enough of 


the bitrerneſs 4" life toleave it without regret, 

if no one elſe was concern'd ; yet, alas! tis 
I who die; and tis 1 who mourn for my 
ſon! Theſe words were follow'd by a tor- 
rent of tears, which heighten'd her diſeaſe, 

without alleviating her affliction. In vain 
her diſconſolate damſels, who took care to 
keep the prince from her fight, ſtudy'd to 
appeaſe her by perſuaſion and entreaty. Alas! 
ſaid the, I plainly perceive by the confuſion 


in your diſcourſes, __ the cruelty with which 
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| | you conceal my ſon from my eyes, that my 
fate is fix'd, and all hopes of a recovery loſt. 
My ſon! my deareſt ſon! cry'd ſhe, in the 


greateſt agitation of mind, thou alone makeſt 
death my terror! Death, who is the end of all 
others pain, is the origin of mine! I ſhall be 
deny'd even the peace of the grave! Madam, 
anſwer'd the moſt venerable of her attend- 
ants, who by her birth, virtue and affection 
was deareſt to her, whither do the hurry of 
your thoughts carry you ? Do you conſider, 
that, by giving way, as you do, to an exceſs 
of grief, whereby you render your diſtemper 
mortal, which otherwiſe is but aangerous, you 
at the ſame time offend the providence of the 
gods, the ſovereign arbiters of yours and 
your ſon's deſtiny? That virtue, madam, 
which you have hitherto ſtrictly profeſs d, is 
not perfectly diſtinguiſhable till exercis'd in 
ſuch trials as this. Well, anſwer'd the queen, 
I ſubmit to your advice, and devote myſelf 
with an abſolute reſignation to the will of 
the gods. Acquaint me only when the time 


of my diſſolution approaches, that I may 
take my laſt meaſures with regard to my 
ſon, upon whoſe fate I foreſee depends the 
_ happineſs of my people. | 


TPuis lady, whole friendſhip was ſincere 
and reſolute, having promis d the queen what 


ſhe demanded, Nephte from that moment 
endeavour'd to preſerve her mind in a ſtate 
- | "2-0 
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| 16 The Life of SETHOS. . | 
of tranquillity ; but the leſs viſible her anxie- 
ties appear'd in her outward behaviour, tlie 
* ele r had upon her mind. 


cording 
i n d them under penalty of death: for 


L v the meantime the jo bmp 18 


ſicians of che kingdom, who were then the 


prieſts, were aſſembled in the palace, even by 


order of the king; tho, that it might not break 


in upon his pleaſures, he always ſuppos'd 


the queen's: diſtemper to be of no dangerous 


conſequence. Egypt, the mother of arts and 


ſciences, claim'd the honour, before all other, 


of having given birth to the. medical art. 


AXſculapius, one of the ſons of Menes, had 
even reign'd in Memphis, as we have al- 
ready obſerv'd, while his brother Mercury 
was king of Thebes; ; and the ſix yolumes 
* which the former had compil'd upon phy- 
ſick, added to the fix-and-thirty wherein 


Mercury had given the principles of all the 
other ſciences, form'd that famous treaſure 
of learning, by which the prieſts boaſted of 


having been inſtructed by the gods them- 
elves. Be that as it will, theſe phyficians, 
truly accompiiſh'd in their art, put in pra- 
ctice, with regard to the queen, whatever 


thei 
could 


reading, reflexions, and experience 
ggeſt. They at firſt treated her ac- 
o their ancient rules, which were 


* Clem. 8 Strom. 6. eh 
- every 


every phyſician, who deviated from them, 


te Mas anſwerable for his patient, and incaſe of 
ill ſucceſs, the death of the one ſurely brought 
on the death of the other. This indeed often 


(erw d for a pretext to treat thoſe patients, who 


were indifferent to them, with negligence, and 


not to exceed the letter of the law. But that 


e 
* 82 F. | 
Kk concern with which they were ſenſibly affected 
d 


for the preſervation of a queen, ſuch as 
Nephte, and the lamentations of a people, 
who recommended their ſovereign, whom 


diſguis'd them under ancient names, whereby 
they found means to juſtify. themſelves by 
their books/were fill'd. They even by turns 
who might have any advice to offer for the 
it was of irfiportance to them in ſo critical 
a juncture, in ſome meaſure, to comply with 
an ancient cuſtom, of placing their ſick before 


enquire of al! who paſs'd by, if they knew of 
any remedy for the diftemper in queſtion. 


courſe of people, who continually. reſorted 
thither to ſupplicate the recovery of their 
Vol. I. | 125 queen. 


9 


they ſtyl d their mother, ſoon engag d them to 
have recourſe to new remedies. They indeed 


ſome of the ĩinnumerable inſtances with which 


waited at the gate of the palace to hear all 


the doors of their houſes, that they might 


queen's recovery: and afterwards gave their 
opinion of them in their conſultations. For 


* 


On the other hand, the temples of the 
gods were open day and night to a vaſt con- 


2 
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queen. They began at the + temple of Vul- bk 
can, built by Menes, the common anceſtor 


of all the kings of Egypt, which had been Y 
preſerv'd during the ſpace of 1600 years. in le 
all the ſplendor it was left in by the founder, | _ 
From thence they went to thoſe of Serapis Wl 
and Venus: But it was in the temple of Ii: 
1 O ſiris, his wife Iſis, and their ſon Fora 5 
1 that they were the moſt aſſiduous, on account m 
| ' of the remarkable. relation there happen d an 
—_ . to be between theſe three deities, and the ¶ oc 
1 : | perſons of whom the royal family then con- 
WP ſiſted. The ſucceſſive concourſe of innume- 
16 rable people continually fill'd not only the ( 
court, the porch, and body of the. temple, 
but all the parts contiguous to the ſanctuary, B, 
notwithſtanding their large extent. \ 
. | „„ Sa 
Ix the middle of the ſanctuary, upon a MA 
very high pedeſtal, and all of one ſingle piece WR: 
of caſt metal, were plac'd theſe three deities, 
in ſuch ſort, that Ofiris, whoſe image was Ii 
the higheſt, held Iſis * ſtanding before him, 
and ſhe. Horus in the fame manner : For O. 
What Strabo ſays of the temples of Egypt | 
being without ſtatues, or at moſt having MW 
A only the figure of ſome animal in the middle Mw 
_ of them, is not to be underſtood of the times Wy 
—_ antecedent to the invaſion of Cambyſes, The 


Fi 5 J Strab. 1. 17. Herod. 1. 2. 
_ * Vid. Kirch. tom. 1. p. 113. 
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head of Oſiris was incircled with a radiant 


ſun. Iſis was crown'd with a buſhel, and 
had her face cover'd with a vell. Under her 
left arm ſhe held an urn bow'd downwards, 
and at her feet lay the bird Ibis. And Horus 
was deſcrib'd holding his finger upon his 
lips. There it was that numerous troops of 
muſicians ſung to flow muſick, and in a 
mournful tone, hymns, taken from their 
ancient rites, and adapted to the "FO 


occaſion, * 


Siris, power, n earlieſt times, chat ſprings, 
Victor and patron of this mighty ball, 

Branch of our gods, and ſtem of all our kings, 
Husband o Ge ſovereign lord of all: 

Save from too hard, but, ah ! impending fate, 

A pious monarch's wiſe fad watchful mate, 

Religion's prop, and ſafeguard of the ſtate. - 


Ils, ſole goddeſs ; thro' the world ador'd.; 


In myſteries conceaPd, in bounties ſeen ; 


One deity by various names implor'd, 


In various places; of thoſe regions queen, | 
Where ſprings, and is reſerv'd, the ſacred flood; 
Which being gives,and proves earth's vital blood, 
When from thy urn thou pourſtth' irriguous good. 


* This 3 has a conformity to the inſcriptions. vp - 


Jon the eolumns of Oſiris and Iſis, mention d by Diod. 


kt. Apul. Metam. I. 11. and others. 


Ca. Type 
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Type of our queen, and anceſtor, ordain, 


If to thy virtues, as thy worſhip, true, 


Memphis ſhe gave again to feel thy reign, 


That theſe our tears fate's rigour may ſubdue. 
In ſaving Nephte, thy own glory fave, 
The ſpouſe, the ſubjects, and the ſon you gave, 


All doom'd alike to periſh in her grave. 


Horus, "Mp god of filence, wiſdom taught, 
Who ſhield'ſt from harms the weakneſs of the 


Io full maturity by years unbrought : : [| good, 


Protect our prince, thy image, and thy blood. 


O guard his royal youth with tender care, 


Aſſume the task thy mother Iſis bare 


For thee, of equal years, gr infant conn) 1 


£ 


0 
Wu l r this and the like hymns were re- 


peating, the prieſts (in robes of linnen, with| 


chaplets of lotus on their heads, and ſandals 


of the plant papyrus on cheir feet) were 


continually offering ſacrifices upon three tri- 


angular altars plac'd before the triple ſtatue. | 


Theſe holy men, worn away with auſtere 


faſting, which had continu'd from the inſtant! 


the queen's diſtemper begun, and fainting un- 


der the cruel ſcourgings with which they ac- 
company'd their invocations, were hardly 


able, notwithſtanding their great number, 
to put up the prayers the pe Rea demand- 


ed of them, or which they 0 d of THe 
own accord. 
| 5 
| . 
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Bur what avail temples, and all the vows 


offer d in them, againſt the irrevocable de- 


crees of fate! The queen, however ready 
to conform to all the preſcriptions of her 
phyſicians, declin'd daily. The moſt power- 
ful medicines, tho* apply'd even before ſhe 
was reduc'd to extremity, feem'd to have no 
more effect upon her than common reme- 
dies; and rhe phyſicians, who had been leſs 
apprehenſive of any extraordinary event, than 
of that inſenſible decay they perceiv'd in her, 
never let fall the leaſt word of hopes. Con- 
vinc'd of her own fate, ſhe reſolvd ar laſt to 


| conſult the moſt ancient oracle in the world, 
which was in the neighbourhood of Mem- 
phis, with regard to her ſon. It was the 


oracle of Latona, the nurſe of Horus, at 
Buros, a city lying between the Sebennitick 
and Polbitinick gulph, oppoſite to which 


was the then floating iſland Chemnis. “ And 


this it was which gave the Greeks a notion 


of their ifland of Delos floating till the birth 
of Apollo, the ſon of Latona. The prieſts 


of the oracle, inform'd of the queen's ſickneſs, 
had anticipared her depuration, and made great 
preparations for obtaining the goddeſs's anſwer, 
They offer'd up their ſupplications to her in 
a vaſt temple, dug under that which-appear'd. 
In that above the ſacrifices were offer d, and 


Pomp. Mela. 8 e 
1 ws. © 
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the ceremonies perform'd, in the fight of all 
the people; bur to the myſteries celebrated in 
the ſubterranean temple, none were admit- 
ted but thoſe who were initiated. There 
it was that ſo many human victims were fa- 
crific d, particularly upon ſuch occaſions as 
this, and the gods entreated to accept of other 
young perſons, in exchange for a prince or 
princeſs greatly belov d. There are few na- 
tions known, but what may be reproach'd with 
the fame ſhameful barbarity : But the Egyp- 
tians, more ſuperſtitious than 7 nations, 
have, in former days, carry d it ſo far as to ſa- 
ces every foreigner at the tomb of Ofiris, 4 
in the city of Heliopolis. This tomb was call. d | 
Buſiris; and fable has related it as of a king of ; 
Egypt, a tranſgreſſor of the laws of hoo: 1 
tality. However, Amoſis, one of the an- 
ceſtors of Seſoſtris at T hebes, Had the courage 


Wy and authority to aboliſh this bloody cuſtom 
1 in every city. In the room of theſe human 
1 victims were then ſubſtituted images of 
1 Wax, ſince ſo much 8 uſe of in a Ag0G 
14 perten IR 

MOTT | | 
1 | Tx x prieſts 3 to cen che acle 
1 being ard after one day's journeying, at 
N Butos, with the noble offerings che queen 
A had ſent, went the ſame evening into the 
1 temple. All the people having conducted 
11 

Wt £ Euſob. Præpar. Evan. I. 4. c. 16. ex.;Porph. 


them 
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them thither, were oblig'd to attend with- 


out; and they enter'd-into that part of the 


le adjoining to the chapel in the ſupe- 
„ of which Herodotus makes 2 
tion, and which was hewn.out of one ſingle 
ſquare ſtone, the infide whereof. was fixty 
foot every way... After having paſs d a 


part of the night in this place, they receive 


the anſwer of the oracle, and were let out 


wh 


* 


of their way for Memphis. 


privately by another door, and made the beſt 


Tx x queen, who counted every moment 


of their journey, and her life, waited their 


return with an impatience that added to the 
ardor of her fever. That ſorrow which had 


ſo tortur'd her mind in the firſt. periods of 
ber indiſpoſition, and which ſhe {till conti- 


SS © + 


them into an inexpreſſible . 28 of mind. 


iction ariſing 


like to that of perſons who imagin'd they 
beheld all their Gi | 
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from a ſtate of plenty, to that of extreme in- 
digence: or to the conſternation of a ci 
brought to extremity by a barharous enemy, 
ready to deſtroy its religion and laws. T 6 
anguiſh of deſpair was ſo viſible in their faces, 
that the moſt beautiful were become ghaſtly; 
and thoſe amongſt them, who were endu d 
with the greateſt preſence of mind, could not 
conceal their diſtraction, even in Meif atten- 
dances upon the queen, who fl 1 a Pro- 
found —_— 7 n 
Tu deputies being at laſt er and 
taking the young prince, with the Faithful 
Amedes, whom they found attending Him, 
with them, they enter d the queen's apart- 
ment; Where, in the preſence of both, and 
of her confident, without any other witneſſes, 
the chief of the deputation thus onfolded 
the anſwer of the 2 8 which the fequ 
of the life of Serhos ſo exactly vekizes, 
that the author of my memoirs may perhaps 
15 ſuſpected of having copy d from chende. 
Vertuous ſpouſe, generous mother, and wiſe 
1 (aid he) the gods, adverſe, and at the 


ame time propitious, ſend you this anſwer: 


Be comforted in that death for which you 


ate already prepar'd. It is only an unhap- 
pineſs to thoſe in whom it puts an end to a 
wicked life, and when .itloads the memory 
of the deceas d with the hatred and male- 
dictions of the livi ing. The gods are attend 


ing 


— 2 


% 
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| ing to beſtow upon you that reward which 
is due to the good works you have per- 
form'd, and even to thoſe you deſign d. 
You will ſtill live-in the hearts of your peo- 
ple, and your ſon will one day reſtorę to 
them that N which the loſs of you is 
now about to deprive them of. He him- 
ſelf however will not be happy, according 
to the idea common ſouls form to them- 
ſelves of the proſperity of princes: But the 
gods promiſe him all that heroick virtue 
has moſt ſatisfactory in itfelf, and all that 
the glory which attends it can indulge him 
with. Born for. the good of mankind, he 
will become a benefactor to nations; pre- 
ſerver af Egypt; and a conqueror of him- 
| ſelf. But let thoſe who now hear me keep | 
as an inviolable ſecret, whatever concerns 
the prince, and ſuffer the cloud which will 
een bis firſt 5 ak to =; wig of itſelf. 


T E Grief had hardly made an "end of 
F (een when the queen, embracing young 
_ Sethos, ſaid: My ſon, my death is no longer 
a trouble to me, the gods deprive you of 
my relief only to give ou a more eminent 
merit and luſtre in thoſe great actions they 
propoſe to effect by your means. Be faithful 
to the deſtiny they have prepar d for you, 
and fulfil all their deſigns. And then, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to the prieſts, Return, ſaid 
1 t0"your® temples, and continue your 

vows 


— — 
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vows for my ſon, whom I have long fince 
recommended to you: The preſents I delten 
for the gods ſhall immediately follow you; 
may they youchſafe to accept oF thee R 
marks of my gratitude. Wo | 


Tuxsr preſents were all the ornaments = A 
domeſtick chapel, which ſhe had caus d to be 
built contiguous to the apartment ſhe ſlept in. 
She had brought them from This, the place 
of her nativity, where the news of her la- 
mented death was ſoon going to ſhorten the 
days of che king her father. Amongſt theſe 
ornaments were ſtatues of gold, ſome of the 
height of a cubit, which repreſented the com- 


mon deities of all Egypt, 20 in parichls | 


of Apollo, who was held in 
veneration at This, and at Abydus, which 
was dependant upon it. Rs thus pre- 
viouſly ſent to the gods what was moſt dear 
to her, ſhe addreſs'd herſelf to Amedes in the 
followin rſe. Wiſe and faithful coun- 
ſellor, aid he, the ki will not be ſo 
ppy to have you for its ſupport, under che 
bs 4.9 which will ſuccced my death; 
devote yourſelf to BF. ſon, and — 
vernor and council. The gods aſſure me 
that thoſe virtues chey have promis d him 
will be the effects of your inſtructions and 
xample. © Amedes immediately embracing 
a dung Sethos with the reſpect due to 
n pn, id be, to Nou 1 


en tir 2 
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entirely devote the remains of my ſtrength 
and lie All the ſervices IL am. capable of 
rendering my country, are included in the 
education I ſhall have the honour. of givi 
to him, to whom the e d ot 3 ml 
one day of. right belong, 4 N 

Ix [that inſtant the king, 8 not to he 
wanting in his devoirs, had made it a rule to 
viſit the queen twice a day, enter d her apart: 
ment. My lord, faid ſhe, upon fering him 
approach, the oracle has pronguaced my 
doom. It may not be ſeemly to recommend 
a ſon to his father; but, ſince he is going co 
be deprived of me, vouchſafe to accept may 
entreaty, that yau will be to him a father. and 
a mother. Madam, | anſwer'd the king, m 
ſon. is dear to me for my own ſake, and peer 
be ſtill dearer to me for yours; but I dont 
yet deſpair of moving che gods to pity for 
your preſervation. Upon which, covering * : 


eres n hand, he departed. | 


Tur next thing the queen did, 
to diſtribute — to all her — 
according to their birth and quality. That 
ſerenity which appeared in her countenance 
had chang'd their deſpair into gentle tears. 
At laſt, turning to the young prince; For 
you, my ſon, ſaid ſhe, I have reſerved. this 
casket: in it you will find jewels to an in- 
eſtimable value, and ſufficient for your 

ſupport, 
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ſupport, to whatever ſtate fortune may reduce 
you. Amedes will keep them. for you, or em- 
ploy them for your ſervice. But for thiseme- 
_ rald, ſet in the form of a heart, which I have 
hitherto cauſed you to wear about your neck, 
and which you ſhall convert into a ring, 
| when you put off the habit of a child, never 
part with it on any account. About four 

fince, your father caus d us all three to 
be repreſented | in relievo upon the ſame ſtone ; 
Himſelf in the form of Ofiris, me in the re- 
ſemblance of Iſis, and you like Horus, ſtand- 
ing between us. The ingenious workman af- 
terwards, by his command, cut this ſtone into 
three pieces, according to- the bigneſs of the 
figures. One of them is that you wear, an- 
other is ſet in the ring I now take from my 
finger, and put into your casket. Theſe two, 
when diveſted of their ornaments, will ex- 
actly correſpond with the third, which your 
father has himſelf upon his finger. Adieu, 
my ſon | may the gods protect you, and re- 
ceive me ! Sethos, touch'd with all the ſen- 
timents his tender, years were ſuſceptible of, 
reply d; I receivg, madam, What you are 
pleas d to beſtow upon me; I have given 
attention to what you have ſaid; and when 
Jam of riper years, I will endeavour to do 
as you have done. The queen preſs'd his 
hand, and made a ſign for him to be re- 
mov'd. She ſpoke no more, and an hour 
afterwards yielded to the fatal ftroke. 


21 
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iT WILL not pretend to give a deſcription of 
the grief which overſpread Memphis, and 
all the provinces of the kingdom, as this 
melancholy news reach'd them. The 
tears which were ſhed upon a bare appre- 
henfion of this cataſtrophe may give ſome. 
idea of it, * The Egyptians in former days 
were ſo much devoted to their ſovereigns, 
that a mourning in the royal manſion was 
generally a domeſtick mourning in ev 


family, They gave teſtimony of it in pub- 


lick for forty days, by appearing with their 
garments rent, and in private by their auſtere 
faſtings. But this laſt loſs, the conſequence 
of which every one was apprehenſive of in 
his private concerns, fill'd each heart with 
inexpreſſible grief; inſomuch that the prieſts, 
who, upon the like occaſions, were wont to 
countenance the publick affliction, to do honour 
to che memory of their deceas d kings, found 
themſelves oblig'd, in the preſent incident, 
to calm the minds and hearts of che people, 
in order to preſerve that decorum which was, 
as they ſaid, becoming a civiliz d nation, and 


to render to the manes of the deceas d queen 


an homage more agreeable to her virtues. 
They declared, that ſhe died in peace, 
and that the oracles had removed her appre- 


henſions for che deſtiny of her ſon and people. 


*Diodor. I. 1. 
They 
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They alledged the ſtate of reſt and felicity, 
into which they had ſo much reaſon to hope 
the gods would admit her at her approaching 
obſequies. They endeavour'd in ſhort, by 
all manner of conſolatory advices, to aſſwage 
the pain of that wound, which time alone 
could heal, and which they, however, fear d 
time might render more ſenſible. 


PREPARATIONS were in the mean 


time making for the funeral pomp. No 


people ever came up to. the Egyptians in this 


— 


| 2 Their authors, and even ours 


lay, * that they were the firſt who had any 
notion of the immortality of the ſoul. And, 
indeed, it appears by the ſimplicity of their 
palaces, in compariſon with.the magnificency 
of their tombs, that they were more ſollicitous 
for the eternal manſions of a future life, 
than for the tranſitory abodes of. this. We 
muſt however allow, that their doctrine on 
this head was not very conſiſtent. For, not 
to mention the Metempſychoſis, which Py- 
thagoras was for eſtabliſhing among them, 


and which made the ſouls of men, when 


freed from the body, paſs from one animal 
to another, till after the ſpace of three 
thouſand years, they again enter'd into human 
bodies; the wiſeſt men allow'd of a place 
of ' torment in hell, for the ſouls of the 


* Herodotus, L 2. 


1 1 wicked, 
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wicked: ind Geli field Fr mo bE 
the good. So that either opinion, or a 


mixture, ſuch as it was, of both, left on 


in thoſe coſtly tombs, but a dead corple, whic 4 
was very far from oa eternal; but which, 
however, by the art they had of embalm- 
ing, was more durable than the tombs them- 
ſelves. | | 


Tos who were appointed to p 
this laſt function, had already taken charge of 
the queen's corpſe. 4 They were officers of 
the ſecond rank, very much reſpected in Egypt, 
for the knowledge they had of the ſecrers 


of the prieſthood, though they were no other 


than domeſticks of the prieſts. The opera- 
tion was thirty days in performing. Having, 


by means of a. lateral  incifion in the body, 


taken out all the inteſtines, excepting the 
heart and reins, they anointed it both out- 
wardly and inwardly with a certain gum com- 
pos'd of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon, and other 
perfumes; which not only preſerved it for ſe- 
veral ages, but caus'd it to diffuſe an agree- 
able odour. They had, beſides, the ſecret of 

giving a corpſe its priſtine form; inſomuch 
that the deceas d ſeem'd to have retain'd the 
air of his countenance, and the port of 
his perſon. The hairs, not only of his head, 
but of his eye-brows and eye-lids, were di- 
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Kindly preſerv'd; and what is yet more ſur- 
prizing, they reſtor d to him an appearance of 


plumpneſs, and a colour and freſhneſs as na- | 


tural, as in the healthieſt part of his life. 
Some private perſons choſe rather to preſerve 
the bodies of their relations, thus embalmed, 
in cloſets made for that purpoſe, than to de- 
polite them in ſepulchres already made, or to 
erect new ones for them; and it was a fngular 
ſatisfaction to them to behold their anceſtors 
with the fame phyſiognomies, and in "Gy 
ſame * as when living. 


9 


Bux it was not ſo with reſpect to Nie! 
for, if they did not make any particular diſ- 
poſition to the contrary, they were all, 7 


which-ever dynaſty they reign'd, conve 7d 


to the labyrinth fituate in the middle of 


lake Moeris, on the borders of Libya. This 


edifice, which in magnificence ſurpaſs d all 
the labours of Greece put together, even 


according to the teſtimony of the Greeks 


themſelves, was not built, as Herodotus 
imagin'd, by the twelve kings who reign'd 
at one and the ſame time, after the retreat of 


Sabacon the Ethiopian: For he did not make 


himſelf maſter of Egypt till two or three hun- 
dred years before the invaſion of Cambyſes: 


whereas this labyrinth was by far more antient 


than Seſoſtris himſelf, and was erected when 


Egypt was only divided into twelve provinces. 


T Bing? of * four OO: being all at 
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peace, had all contributed to this memorable 
work, of which the upper part was dedi- 
1 cated to the ſun, and the ſubterranean to the 
e. infernal deities. And this it was oceafion d 
'< Homer's calling the entrance into hell the 
d, gates of the ſun. The twelve immenſe 
IM palaces, which it contain d, repreſented; ac- 
0 BW cording to their deſign, all Egypt; and for 
r that reaſon they mark d out their ſeveral 
rs ſepulchres, for them and their ſucceſſors, in 
the ſubterranean vaults. But the imagina- 

tions of the people, added to the ceremonies 
, performed by the prieſts before they admitted 
Ja corps into theſe gloomy manſions, where 
few of the living had ever enter'd, gave oc- 
in caſion to a great deal of fiction. It was an 
article of religion to believe, that the innu- 
merable windings, with which they were 
told, and with truth, that theſe ſubterra- 
neous paſſages abounded, conducted their 
good kings to delightful regions, but that 
tyrants were forbidden even an entrance into 
the labyrinth. The manner of theſe cere- 
monies was this. When the corpſe was 
brought to the bank of a lake call'd Charon, 
over which the paſſage lay to the gate of 
the infernal deities, it was there ſtopp'd by 
an incorruptible tribunal, compos d of ſix- 
teen prieſts of the labyrinth, with their 
| chief, and two judges choſen out of each 


=. * Odyſf. 24. % * . 
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of the twelve ancient nomes. The high. 
rieft, who conducted the deceas'd king, 
133 there made an harangue, the preſi- 
dent of the tribunal gave leave to all the 
aſſiſtants to lay ſuch charges againſt the de- 
 ceas'd, as they could prove. They then pro- 
eceded to ade ment, by which the corpſe was 
either 0 to be deliver d to their ferry- 
man, whom they call'd Charon, or to be 
depriv' d of ſepulture. This ſentence paſs d 10 
by ſcrutiny, that is, by certain tickets, which tio 
the judges threw into that terrible urn, the © 
i very idea of which was powerful enough to H. 
keep the ancient Kings within the ee of 
. 


T o conclude, To di ſepulchre the W. 
3 of kings, or even of private perſons, 0 
were carry d, they were liable“ to an exa- ph 
mination. before judges, who were. always ÞW 
men of the greateſt reputation and probity. e 
They were only eligible out of thoſe who Ml ©! 
were initiated; and, if for a private perſon, ill 
they were upon every oth choſen by 
men. taken out of each claſs of the freemen 
of a city, or of the ſubjects of the kingdom, ch 
when for a ſovereign. And the tickets in ef 
which the names of the judges were written, 80 
were open d and number'd in publick view. an 
But for thoſe kings who were to be interr d iſ ” 


* Diodor. I. 1. 6. 2. | th 
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in the labyrinth, all Egypt, according to the 


diviſion of the twelve ancient nomes, had 


their ſuffrage in the election of the judges. 
And beſides, at this labyrinth alone was per- 
form'd that great number of other ceremo- 
nies, from whence Orpheus the poet, whom 
we ſhall ſoon ſee in Egypt, and who being 
preſent at the obſequies of another king, bor- 

row'd thence the greater part of that deſcrip- 
tion of hell which he has giyen us in his 
verſes; and which was afterwards copy'd by 
Homer in Greek, and by Virgil i in Latin. 


Tur fortieth Fr after the queen's deceaſe 
being now come, all was ready for ſetting for- 
ward with the funeral proceſſion, which was 
to march the forty leagues between Mem- 
phis and the labyrinth in ten days and ten 
nights, according as the ſeveral ſtages were 


regulated. The porch of the 2 was 
f 


clos'd up from all approaches of the ſun, and 
illuminated with lamps: Under it was plac d 


a large chariot with four wheels, all cover d 


over with gold. At the hinder part of, the 
chariot was erected a throne, with an aſcent 
of three ſteps, cover'd with a large crown of 

gold, richly adorn'd with precious ſtones, 


and ſupported by a ſphinx of the ſame metal, 


with large wings diſplay'd, upon the head of 
which the edge of the crown reſted. From 


the top of the crown fell down in large folds, 
between the ſphinx's wings, a cloth of pur- 


D 2 ple 
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le in the form of a pavilion, cover'd with 
Reoptypbicks richly emboſſed in gold, 
and repreſenting all the virtues. 'The two 
extremities of this pavilion join'd and croſs d 
one another at the front of the chariot. 'This 
chariot had two poles, and was drawn by 
fixteen horſes, four in front. Their harneſs 
was exceeding magnificent, as on a day of 
triumph. But nothing was comparable to 
the richneſs and elegancy with which the 
queen was array'd. She was plac'd upon the 
throne in a fitting poſture, and ſo artfully 
faſten'd into it, that no. jolt, *however vio- 
lent, could give her any motion, which 
might make her have the appearance of 
a corpſe. The whole machine, was more- 
-over in ſuch manner ſuſpended between its 
ſhafts, that nothing could bring it out of a 
level. And beſides, the roads, which of 
themſelves were very good in Egypt, had 
been levell'd for, the conveniency of this 
proceſſion. In a word, this chariot ſeems 
to have ſerv'd as a model for that in which 
_ afterwards the corpſe of Alexander was tranſ- 
ported from Babylon to“ Alexandria. The 
queen, who had her face and boſom bare, 
but her eyes clos'd, ſeem'd to enjoy the ſweets 
of an agreeable ſlumber amidſt the noiſe of 
trumpets and kettle-drums, with which the 
air reſounded while the proceſſion was rang d 


* Thodor 1. 8. 
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in order. What melancholy reflexions were 

1 there not renew'd in the hearts of thoſe who 
, lov'd her, and had been depriv'd of her fight 
0 ſince her death, or ſince her ſickneſs! They 
I WW faw her, they ſpoke to her; but ſhe was no 
$ more. Thoſe who had been the neareſt de- 
y voted to her, the better to ſuppreſs their 
Ss MW affliction, avoided looking on her for a 
f time; but overpower'd at laſt by their curi- 


0 ofity and affection, they caſt their, eyes upon 
e ber, and finding yet the ſame features, and 
4 the ſame graces, they immediately turn'd 
them away, and melted into tears. 

"= | 

hl, the mean time the * houſhold, 
f WM conſiſting of fix thouſand horſe, march'd in 
— I the front, leaving the care of the royal 
ts corpſe to the prieſts. Theſe officers were 
a rang'd four and four, with their arms point- 
f ed downwards: The din of their warlike 
d inſtruments ſounding in mournful tone, and 


is mix'd with periodical intervals of filence, 
| Pierced to the ſoul. Next to theſe follow'd 
the ſocieties of the city of Memphis, diſtin- 
- WW guiſh'd by proper habits, but cover'd with 


I” © 


IE black crape, on horſe-back, as the former. 
- And among this number of ' people, which 
ts already amounted to twelve thouſand, not a 
f ſingle word was utter'd during the whole 
: | proceſſion, The great officers of the court, 


and after them the princes, excepting the 
king and the preſumptive heir to the crown, 


Eo WhO 
in | 
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who never appear'd publickly at funerals; 
came next, four and four, as the former, clad 
in purple Tobes, ſitting in a kind of niches, 

cover'd with black, and plac'd upon ſhafts, 

having the enſigns of their dignities at their 
feet, and carry'd each upon the ſhoulders of 
eight ſlaves. Theſe three numerous troops 
began their march by day; and at the cloſe 
of the evening the ladies, who made the 
moſt doleful part of the proceſſion, began to 
appear. They were ſeated four and four in 
fixty chariots, cover'd above, but open on 
the ſides, and drawn each by eight horſes, 

two and two. Both horſes and chariots were 
in a manner bury'd under their coverings of 
black filk, ſtrew'd all over with tears of ſil- 
ver. Theſe ladies, muffled up in their veils 
from head to foot, reſembled ſo many ſpec- 
tres. In the laſt chariot ſate the chief! y of 
the deceas'd queen's court, holding before 5 
a child, who, being veil'd like herſelf, was 
known by none, but reſpected by all. How⸗ 
ever, the moſt prudent did imagine that 
| Amedes, ndt only willing to let the young 
prince ee the ſolemnity of a trial of the 


dead in the bloom of his youth, was at the 
ſame time cautious of leaving him in the 


palace in the abſence of all his deceas' d mo- 
ther's ſervants. 


AFTER theſe ladies, whoſe ſobs and groans 


r d the of the ſpectators, and 


: who 
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who were continually ſeen drying away their 
tears under their veil, as a contraſt which could 
not but be very affecting, immediately fol- 
low'd all thoſe inſtruments of muſick which 
in Egypt were made uſe of at their higheſt 
feſtivals, as the citterns, ſhalms, and haut- 
boys; which were anſwer d periodically by 
trumpets and kettle-drums, to proclaim the 
approach of the queen's chariot. Thoſe who 
ſounded theſe inſtruments, and even the lead- 
ers of the chariot, and the twelve body- 
ſlaves who march'd on the right and on the 
left of it, were clad in their feſtival. habits, 
which contradiction to their mournful aſpects 
and profound filence, was to the ſpectators a 
lively emblem of the deceitfulneſs and. bre- 


| vity of human joy. The queen herſelf was 


adorn'd with a ſort of ſcarf of lowers, 'which 

crofling over her left ſhoulder, met and join'd 
under her right arm; and in her hands ſhe 
held feſtoons, which hanging over her knees, 
reach'd down to her feet. This cuſtom of 


| the ben was to ſignify, that tho the 


death of virtuous perſons was a matter of 


| ſorrow to the ſurviving, it was to them the 


entrance into peace, a happineſs, and a tri- 
umph. The queen's chariot was follow'd 
by the prieſts. The high-prieſt of Mem- 
phis, who was to preſent the > way to the 
judges, was carry'd next to the chariot, 


ſtretch'd out at length in an open coffin, like 
a corpſe, clad in white, and his head and 
D4 face 
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face cover'd with a white veil. All the 
other prieſts, clad and veil'd in the fame 
manner, leaning with one hand on an augur's 
wand, curb'd at the top, and holding in the 
other a ring or Circle of gold, to which hung 
a ſort of Tau, march'd on foot in two fingle 
lines of five hundred each, and as far diftant 
from one another as the breadth of the roads 
would allow. In the middle between theſe 
two lines, at certain diſtances, were carry'd 
ſtandards, on which were repreſented the ſe- 
veral deities, or the ſymbols of the deities of 
Egypt, as the Apis of Memphis, the Co- 
loflus of Abyddus, the Eagle of Thebes, the 
Spar-hawk of 'Tanis, the Anubis of Cyno- 
6 the Vaſe of Canope, the Goat of tha 
Mendez, the Wolf of Hermontis, the Lamb it 
of Sais ; and fo of the reſt. For there were mc 
prieſts out of all the cities of Egypt at the the 
funerals of their kings, even tho' they were tai 
actually in war with one another. And the ag 
claſs of prieſts, with thoſe of the labourers qu 


and traders, were never involv'd in the diffe- W. 
rences of the ſtates. On the other hand, the W 
death of kings was a means of reconciling the be 
prieſts of different cities, who ſeem'd to have by 
very hot diſputes concerning the various, and ne 


oftentimes contrary deities they ador'd. Our t! 
hiſtorians ſpeaking of Egypt * have remark'd, 
that thote kings, who had manf cities of 


* Vid. Plur, Treatiſe, of Oſiris and Iſis, and FOE . 
| different 


ſe 
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different worſhip in their dominions, were 
glad to keep up this ſpirit of diſſention 
among the prieſts; leſt, if they ſhould unite, 


| their influence, Which was very great oyer 


the vulgar, might ſet them up above their 
kings. To conclude, the whole proceſſion 
was clos d by a great number of baggage- 
waggons, which ad off the PRE Bay ol- 


low'd. 


THEY glial be {sd 1 cities, . 

eater, ſome leſs. The number of them, 
as well on this road, as every where elle, 
had given occaſion to the opinion of old, 
that there were more cities in Egypt alone, 
than in all the world beſides. In theſe cities 
it was that the ſtages were mark'd out at al- 
moſt equal diſtances ; and near every one of 
them was the houſe deſtin'd for their enter- 
tainment; from which they march'd out 
again to take their ſtations at ſet-times. The 
queen's chariot was plac'd under tents, which 
were erected for that end at every ſtage, 
where it was guarded by other prlelts not 
belonging to the proceſſion. This chariot, 
by which the whole proceſſion was rul' d, 


never mov'd but in the night- ſeaſon, and but 


three hours together, during which time it 
advanc'd about two leagues ; and then, reſt- 
ing four hours, reſum'd the march a again till 
day-light, and ſo lay by, "oY the return 

of the evening. | 


THE 5 
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Tu whole proceſſion being arriv a. was 
rang'd in order upon the 10512 to leave a free 


paſſage for the queen's chariot, and the 
ple that had follow d the proceſſion ind 


the waggons. They then advanc'd to, the 
brink of the lake Charon, * and there were 
plac'd on each fide of the chariot on a ſpacious 
plain, on the right and on the left : And 


the prieſts remain'd rang'd behind the cha- 


riot in a ſtrait line. At the approach of this 
awful tribunal, compos'd of judges, who 
were rever'd as the gods themſelves, the high- 
prieſt, who was to be the queen's advocate, 
and all thoſe who were concern'd for her me- 
mory, were ſeiz d with unexpected terrors: 
For if thoſe things which are really good, 
are. ſometimes accounted bad by the injuſtice 
of men, it is more to be apprehended, that 
thoſe cauſes which to us appear good, may 
be really bad in the judgment of the gods. 


THE judges were plac 'd upon a large ad 
deep ſcaffold in the form of an alcove, rais'd 
two ſteps; about which their ſeats, to the 
number of forty one, form'd 4 
Their under-habits were a ſort of tunicks, 
or white veſts, like the prieſts or initiates, 
over which they wore ſcarlet robes like judges. 
Round their necks they had chains of gold, 


* By comparing the relations of the ancients to thoſe 
of the modes the labyrinth ſeems to have been ſituate 
between the two lakes Charon and Me ris. | 
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it each of which hung an emerald, with the 


vas 

ima e of truth en raven upon it; and they 
1 you rang'd in oo {pit order: The 
nd high-pric Who preſided over the tribunal, 
he vas plac d in the — on a ſeat rais'd ſome- | 
re (what higher than the reſt, and on both ſides of 


him ſat the two judges elected by the nome of 
14 Memphis, who were only initiates, of whom 
. Amedes was the chief. Below them on either | 
Jie I fide were the ſixteen prieſts of the labyrinth, 
ho and then the twenty-two initiates appointed 
b. by the other nomes. The urn was plac d in 
te the front of the tribunal, on KA brink of the 
e I uppermoſt ſtep ; and the officers of the end 
order were ſeated upon the lowermoſt, 

4 habits proper for the functions they were — 
perform after judgment given. Every thing 
being thus diſpos d, the horſes taken out of 
the queen's chariot, and the poles and pa- 
vilion remov'd; the high-prieſt of Mem- 
| phis, who directed the proceſſion, being 
mounted upon the foot of the chariot, ſtand- 


ing, and with his head uncover d, made 1 
men oration: 


« INEXORABLE deities of hell! behold here 
* our queen, whom you have appointed a 
victim, in the bloom of her years, and in 
e the greateſt neceſſity of her people. We 
come to intreat you will vouchſafe her 


te . Diodor. 11. ö 2+ & Elan yariar. hiſt. L 14. 
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that repoſe, of which her loſs may ſhortly | 
deprive us. She has been faithful in every 
duty to the gods. She has not difpensd 
with the outward exerciſe of religion un- 
der pretext of affairs of ſtate ; nor has that 
exerciſe alone ſupply d in her the place of 

virtue. Amidſt the cares which employ'd Þ 

her in her counſels, and that gaiety which | 
ſhe ſometimes put on at court, the divine 
law, which was ever preſent to her mind, Þ 
and rul'd in her heart, was always viſi- 
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ble. Qf all the feſtivals, at which the 
ſuperiority of her rank, the ſucceſs of her 
undertakings, or the love of her people, 
have engag'd her to be an aſſiſtant, none 
have been ſo agreeable and pleaſant to 
her, as thoſe which have call'd her to | 
our temples. She has not ſuffer'd herfelf 
to be led into the paths of injuſtice, as | 


many kings have done, in hopes of ma- 


king ample ſatisfaction by her offerings ; 
and her magnificence towards the gods, 
has been the fruits of her piety, not the 
tributes of remorſe. Inſtead of counte- 
nancing animoſity, vexation and perſecu- 
tion, by the counſels of an ill-tim'd piety, 
ſhe has drawn no other maxims from reli- 


gion but thoſe of  lenity; and has never 
put ſeverity in practice, but when the 


rity of rhe ſtate, has demanded it. 
exercis d all the vlrtues of the beſt 


common courſe of juſtice, and the ſecu- 


She has 
of kings 


«. With 
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„ with that modeſt diffidence, which has 
hardly allow'd her to enjoy that happineſs 
which ſhe procur'd for her people. A 


„ glorious defence of the frontiers, peace 
„ ſettled both at home and abroad, and 


every other ornament and inſtitution, have 


generally in other princes been the effect 


« of politick wiſdom, which the gods, judges. 


of their real ſprings, don't always reward: 


« But with our queen all. theſe things have 


a been the reſult of virtue, and have had 
no other principles but a love of her duty, 
and a view to the publick felicity. Far 


« from regarding the ſovereign power as a 
means to indulge her paſſions, it has been 


© © a rule to her to make the tranquillity of 


« the ſtate the eaſe of her own mind, and 
« a ſtanding maxim, that patience and affa- 


| © bility could alone make her the ruler of 
the hearts of men. Vengeance never ſo 
c much as enter'd into her thoughts, but 


« abandoning to thoſe beneath her the ſhame 
« of embracing every opportunity. of exer- 
« ciſing their hatred, ſhe, like the gods, par- 


e don'd, when ſhe had the power of puniſh- _ 


“ ing. She curb'd the rebellious, not fo 
e much becauſe they oppos d her will, as in 


e conſideration that they were an obſtacle 


to her good defigns. She ſubmitted her 


« judgment to the counſel of the wiſe, and 


© every order of men in her kingdom to the 


equity of its laws. She ſubdu'd her ene- 


c mies 


t 


2 nies Gem ni by her Cubic, and a 
4 ſtrict obſervation of her ingagements, and 


<« her domeſtick enemies by her fortitude, 5 
c and the happy ſucceſs of her undertaking 40 ; 
'« She never ute r'd a ſecret, or à falſity, oM ... 
proceed out of her Heath; and that ift. = , 
emulation, which is ſo inſeparable from 4 1 


2 ſovereignty, in her never extended beyond 

ce filence. She never gave way to the im- 

2 portunity of the ambitious; nor did the e 

© aſſiduities of paraſites ever run away with 

E the rewards due to the ſervices of the abſent. 4 

1 Diſtinguiſh' d favourites were unknown in 
her reign ; even that friendſhip which the 

4 ce practis'd and cultivated, had never with | 
« her the aſcendant over merit, tho often 

4 leſs affectionate and lefs' engaging. She 

« beſtow'd favours upon her friends, and 

« gave the moſt important employs to thoſe 

* who beſt were able to diſcharge them. 

_ © She heap'd honours upon the great, with. 

<out exempting them from duty; and eas d 

the burden of her people, without taking 

away that neceſſity which was a ſpur to 

their induſtry. She has not, by creating 

© new offices, given an opportunity to others 

« to take part with the prince, and unequal- 

A ly for him, of the publick revenue; and 

« the meaneſt of the people have paid the 

ce taxes rated and levy'd upon them, with- 

ce out any regret, becauſe they have not 
« ſerv'd to render their equals more opulent, 


« haughty, 


5 
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« haughty, or wicked. Convinc'd, as ſhe 
« was, that the rovidence of heaven was 
« not excluſive of the vigilance of man, ſhe 
« prevented publick miſery by a regular and 
« timely proviſion; and thus rendring every 


« year equal, her wiſdom, in ſome meaſure, 
« oyer-rul'd the ſeaſons and elements. B 


« her favourable reception of all thoſe whom 


« the fame of her prudent government drew 


from other the moſt remote countries, ſhe 
| * facilitated negociations, maintain'd peace, 


« and rais'd her kingdom to its higheſt pitch 


of opulency and glory; and at the ſame 


« time enforc'd, © by her example, that ho- 
« ſpitality, which till then was not enough 
« cultivated among the Egyptians. When 


cc 


« were to be put in practice, and it was 


| « neceflary to purſue the publick good, tho' 


atrended with private inconveniencies, with 
% what a generous indifferency has ſhe nor 
endur'd the murmurings of a populace, 
blind, and perhaps ſtirr'd up by the ſecret 
" calumnies of thoſe who, tho' they knew 


better, might not find their private ad- 


vantage in the publick felicity ? Putting 


79 frequently her own glory to ſtake for the 


intereſt of an ungrateful people, ſhe has 
** waited the event of time for her own juſti- 


<« fication; and tho' ſnatch'd away in the 
= beginning of her courſe, the purity 


of her intention, the juſtneſs of her views, 


« and 
© 


any of the great maxims of government 
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over the whole of the kingdom, ſhe con- 
fided the ſeveral under-branches of ma. 


fore affirra before you her judges, and be- 


© bitants as this 2:2 of Memphis, and the | 


_ contrary to her intention, any one has 


reaſon to complain | and tho private per- 


and her aſſiduity in the execution of them 
have procur'd her the advantage of a glo- 

rious memory, and an univerſal regret, i 
To be in the better capacity of watching Þ 


nagement to able miniſters, who were ob. 
lig d to depute ſubalterns, and theſe others, | 
for whoſe conduct ſhe could be no ways 
anſwerable, as well becauſe of their re- 
moteneſs, as their number: I dare there: 


fore thoſe of her ubjects, who now hear 
me, that if, among ſuch a number of inha- 


other five thouſand * cities of this dynaſty 
are known to contain, it may appear, that, 
been oppreſs d, the queen is not only ex- 
cuſable in regard of the impoſſibility of 
providing for all, but is praiſe-worthy, in 
that, knowing the bounds of human un- 
derſtanding, ſhe has kept to the center of 
publick buſineſs, and has fix d her whole 
attention upon the firſt cauſes and motions 
of things. Unhappy thoſe princes with 
whom tome particular ſubjects only have 
cauſe to be pleas'd, when the publick has 


* There were in Egypt 20,000 cities, Plin. I. 5. c. 9. 


e ſons 


i ſons may ſometimes ſuffer, they have no 
« right to blame their princes, when the body 
« of the ſtate is ſound, and the principles of 
government falutary. However, as irre- 


ye juſt gods, ſhe builds her hopes of re- 
poſe and bliſs upon your clemency alone. 


As ſoon as the high-prieſt had finiſh'd 
his diſcourſe, he cover d his head and face 
With a veil, and proſtrated himſelf on the 
chariot where he ſtood, in expectation of 
Judgment. The judges immediately enter'd 


ty Mend after having conferrd ſome few mi- 
2t; nutes, retook their ſeats. The preſident of 
as the tribunal then ask'd the whole aſſembly 
* {with a loud voice, If any one had any thing 


Wome of thoſe who had been prejudiced in 


Preat advantage to the publick, had prepar'd 


le |omplaints, more juſtifiable on their parts, 
ns Than of validity againſt the queen; But the 
h [Watt plea, made by the high-prieſt of Mem- 
ve phis in her defence, had put a ſtop to their 


Wntentions, and they were the moſt zealous 
yf that numerous aſſembly in promoting, by 


Fons of the bleſſed. When (as in the caſe 
pefore us) no charge is enter d againſt a de- 
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proachable as the queen has appear d to us, : 
„with regard to men, with reſpect to you, 


Into conſultation in the middle of the place; 


to lay to the charge of the queen's memory? 


Wheir private affairs, by ſome regulations of - 


their applauſes, her entrance into the man- 


5 


| 
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ceas d monarch, the urn is of no uſe, but he 
is admitted by general aſſent. The preſident 
of the tribunal having therefore look d round 
upon all the judges, and receiv'd from each 
of them the ſign of their conſent, faid 
Sacred prieſt of Memphis, ariſe; the gods 
approve the teſtimony you have born con. 
cerning your queen, and are going to con- 
« fer upon her the reward due to good kings i 
« May her ſucceſſors walk in her footitepy, 
« and, by rendring their people happy, trea- 
« ſure up greater bleſſings for themſelves. ”Þ 
He then commanded the chief officer off 
the ſecond order to touch the queen with 
his wand, of which our poets have made] 
Mercury's Caduceus: At the fame time 
turning to Amedes, the chief of the two 
judges appointed by the nome of Memphis 
who fate at his right-hand, he ſaid: Witk 

* miniſter of your queen, you, whoſe pru- 
« dent counſels have had ſo great part in the 
actions which bring her this day to glory 
« accompany the holy prieſt, who conducted 
<« her hither; help to convey her into the 
« bark, and from thence into that temple, 
« the gates of which are ſhut againſt the 
« wicked, be they living or dead: We haſtenſ 
to open theſe gates to her, and to receive 
“ her ourſelves,” The judges immediately 
aroſe, and enter 'd the temple of the infer- 
nal deities by a private way. The dead, who 
were oblig'd to enter the ſubterranean gate, 


Fe 
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he had no other paſſage to come at it, but by 


W upon which no other bark was admitted but 


to her throne, and laid her in the fame cof- 
fin which had brought 'the high-prieſt, ſhe 


vas convey'd into the bark, and the high- 
Þ Wl prieſt, together with Amedes, having firſt 
rea, paid the "uſual tribute to Charon, accom- 


Jpany'd her. They were no ſooner arriv'd at 
the gates of the labyrinth, but the people, 
who follow'd them with their eyes, heard a 
Inoiſe as of thunder, which they believ'd to 


time ye real, and look'd upon it as a miracle which 

two always happen'd when the temple of the in- 

17 Wicrnal deities was open d: But in reality it was 
ile 


no more than the hollow ſound of the brazen 


by the repercufſion of the YR, and by the 


lory, h 

iced neig! wing echo hog 

> tie Tyr corpſe was no ſooner entered into 
A* The labyrinth, than a joy ſucceeded as gene- 


al as that of the preceding mourning ; and 


aſten s ſudden as that of a perſon, ſeeing his deareſt 
— Friend riſen from the dead. This joy pro- 
late 


Wappineſs their ſovereign enjoy d in the 


| ould not ſo ſoon overcome their grief, 
b 3 were 


croſſing the lake, the breadth of vehich was 
in that part about a quarter of a league, and 


ud, BY that of Charon. The officers having looſen d 
W the cords with which the queen was faſten d 


gates at the entrance, which was redoubled 


ceded from the idea they conceived of the 
anſions of the bleſſed. Even thoſe, who 
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were oblig d to conceal it under the mol 
viſible demonſtrations of joy. The populace 
in whom nothing is more eaſy than a tran 
ſition from one extreme of paſſion to another | 
and to whom beſides every opportunity fu 
merriment is acceptable, omitted in theiſf 
return no frolick or jolliry to which Egyp 
could adminiſter on ſuch a pilgrimageſ 
Perſons of the greateſt diſtinction took plex 
ſure in joining with the commonalty, as wel 
on the road, as in the ſeveral cities they paſs 
through : but they were eaſily diſcover'd bl i 
the magnificence of their habits, which the 
had brought with them in the baggage. 
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| | | | waggons, that clos'd the Nager 3 andy 
10 they put on theſe habits, either in the neigb 
| 1 | g bouring cities, or under coſtly tents which 
Wit 1 were erected on every ſide. As the Egyptian 
Wh i in general think * themſelves noble, the per 
Mol | ſants, men and women, being neatly attir ch 
Wi mux'd even with princes and princeſſes, nd 
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W * only at the ſame dances, and ſports, but 2 
the ſame tables under tents in the meadow 

or in the middle of the open places in cities 
The profuſion of wines and proviſionſ 
which are expended on this occaſion is inex- 
preſſible; and nothing can give a more ade. 
quate idea of the plenty of Egypt, and off 

the riches of its inhabitants. All familiarity 

was allow'd in diſcourſe,” Abd every thing 
Was matter of joy. Not a ſingle inſtancy 
W known of 1 ts amidſt thi 


_agrec- 


* 
[Pots 
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J agreeable confuſion ; becauſe nothing was 
© tranſacted with an intent to offend or preju-- 
dice. Even the great, as they were of eaſy 
& acceſs, and affable to perſons of all conditions, 
drew upon themſelves, by ſo much the more, 


ry choſe obſequious regards, which politeneſs 


WT inſpires. All ſuch as excell'd in exerciſes of 
ſtrength or ingenuity reſorted thither in com- 
panies, and diverted the ſpectators with 
& amuſing ſports on the land and upon the 
© canals. Troops of ſatyrs and nymphs, an 
idea of whom the worſhip of the god Pan 
had cultivated in Egypt, long before it paſs'd 
into Greece, were ſeen fallying out of the 


© thickets, or ruſhing into the waters. 


Tux nights were more dazzling than the 
days, occafion'd by the illuminations in the 
cities, which at a diſtance, and in the fields, 
made a more glorious appearance, than in 
the cities themſelves. Nor is/it poſſible for 
painting to repreſent, or words to expreſs 
heir luſtre; eſpecially on the banks of the 
lake Moeris, that ſea of ſweet water, the 
work of mens hands, which, according to 
= our beſt authors, * was one hundred and fif 

leagues in circumference, and where thoſe 
illuminations were doubly repreſented by 
their reflections in the waters. An infinite 
number of gallies, richly adorn'd, and illu- 
* Diodorus reckons it 3600 ſtadia in circumference ; 
24 ſtadia making a league of 3000 paces, | 
| 2 minated 
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minated like palaces, cruis'd upon the lake; ther 
or row'd from port to port, at the will af gov 
thoſe who poſſeſs d them, ſure always of 
meeting with ſome agrerable amuſement 
which ever way they directed their courſe, 
The prodigious concourſe of people, the 
perpetual ſound of muſical inſtruments, and 
the frequent ſhouts of joy, left no room for 
complaint in this affluence of all manner of 
diverſions, except it were for want of ſilence 
and ſleep. In a word, the feaſt of Diana at 
Bubaſtes, or the nocturnal feſtivals of Miner- 
va at Sais, Which are yet celebrated annually, 
though with leſs pomp than licentiouſneſs, 
are but faint images of theſe feſtivals on the 
return from the labyrinth, the ceremony of 


which drew eee the moſt qa 
poly of Hayes: b 2 | "09 


Tu E. jemperature. ache the: e in b 
this country is exceeding favourable to theſe f 
ſorts of feſtivals. But more particularly in 
ſpring (which was the. ſeaſon at that time) 8 

0 
6 
( 


the ſerenity of the days is as certain as rhe 
coolneſs. of the nights; and what is more, 
winter there differs very little from ſummer. 
It is true, the four months of the riſe and 
fall of the Nile, compard with the re- 
mainder of the year, make a very different 
appearance. For in theſe four months, or 


Vid. Paul Les s Egypt correQed and amended by 


M. I A tbe Banier, 
there- 
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WE thereabouts, the whole country being over- 
gowed, makeFthe cities appear r like ©. many 
iſlands of different bigneis, which ſeem to 
ariſe out of the waters: and during the 
. IE whole remainder of the year, where theſe 
waters were, are gardens-cover'd with every 
ſpecies of flowers of the ſpring ; or fields 
fil'd with all the fruits of the earth in au- 
tumn. | Theſe gardens or fields are ſurround- 
ed with little canals, which flow out of others 
which are larger, as theſe again do from 
others yet larger, even to thoſe which pro- 
ceed immediately from the Nile, and which 
are like unto rivers, being intended to en- 
compaſs large provinces, and to diſtribute 
themſelves ſucceſſively, till they ſerve as in- 
cloſures to the poſſefſions of private perſons, 
Funerals were never perform'd during the 
time of the inundations, nor never deferr'd, 
but on'that account. The feſtivals of return 
from the labyrinth laſted always twice as 
long as the march of the erg thither : 
So that the king of Memphis had not an ac- 
count in form of the accompliſhment of the 
queen's obſequies, till the ane-and-thirtierh 
day after the departure of the proceffton, 


End of the FixsT. Book... 


E 4 . 


= EB F Daluca cloſely beſieg d the king | 


3 1 2 even when ſhe could not . flatter 
. 5 N C herſelf with any approaching 
Ten” hopes; it is eaſy to believe, that ſhe 
redoubled her officiouſneſs after the death of 
Nephte, who, by the indolence of thisprince, 
left the government vacant ; for as Amedes 
had not held that part which he had in the 
adminiſtration, immediately from Oſoroth, 
he had laid down all his employs, even be- 
fore he departed to attend the queen's obſe- 
quies, at which he was to aſſiſt as a judge, 
The king, whom Daluca never quitted, on 

8 who 


0 2 
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who in the firſt days of mourning had had 
more opportunities of being alone with her, 
was wont to communicate to her ſuch con- 


cerns as he could not avoid knowing, and to 


confide in her for the execution of what 


they had concerted together. This weak 
prince, who had enjoy'd that tranquillity, 


which the wiſdom of Nephte had pro- 


cur d him, as a perſon enjoys health, with- 


out knowing the value of it, look d upon 
| peaceable government as a thing eaſy in 
| itſelf, and which any one was capable of 
& ſupporting : or, if he imagin'd that any par- 
ticular talent was neceſſary, he was tempted 
to believe, that Daluca's courage and vivacity 
 ſupply'd to adyantage the want of Nephte's 


modeſt and ſober virtues, So that where- 
as conſiderations of conveniency only had 
made him diſcharge the burden of the go- 


vernment upon the late queen; it was by 


a2 kind of choice that he ſolemnly reſign' d 
it to Daluca, who had no title to pretend 
to it. He advisd her however, in parti- 


cular, to conſult with Amedes upon any 
emergency. Daluca anſwer'd him, That 
the deceas'd queen having intruſted Ame- 
des with the education of the young prince, 
this employ was ſufficient to take up 
his whole time; and ſhe maliciouſly added, 
that ſhe would have the aſſiſtance of mini- 
ſters yet more devoted to the king's will than 
TAE 
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Tur new regent, when ſhe took the 
helm of ſtare into her hands, behaved with 
that preſumption which is common in per- 

ſons of no worth, when ſucceeding thoſe of 
the moſt diſtinguiſh'd merit. However, the 
averſion of the publick plainly ſhewn with 


regard to her, and the honourable mention N 
continually made of the deceas d queen, 'gall's IM coo! 
her to the ſoul; and ſhe could never have and 
_ perſuaded herſelf that the entrance into Wl acts 
ſovereign power could have been ſo dif- IM not, 
agreeable. This -poſſeſs'd her mind, from I he | 
the very beginning of her adminiſtration, ¶ tho! 
with ſuch aſperity, as could not but prove W fub; 
fatal to her in the ſequel: and this lady, who, ¶ cho 
in the earlieſt hopes of her future gran- MW con 


deur, was wont ſometimes to diſtribute her tha 
chimerical benevolence-to thoſe who were in thr 
her intimacy, without ever propoling to do pri. 
any good to the publick, as ſoon as eyer the WM pro 
had attained her wiſhes, thought m6 more her 
of doing ſervice to any one. The hatred JM her 
which thereby became deeply rooted in bac 
the hearts as well of the courtiers as the tha 
people, made her reflect more ſeriouſly upon IM tim 
the project ſhe had before conceiv'd of I fut 
eſpouſing the king, and atraining to the royal m) 
dignity, This indeed was the ſecret inclina-¶ rec 
tion of the prince; but till then it had not been N affe 
a practice in Egypt for kings to marry below m) 
their rank; and fo ſcrupulous had they been ſer 

| on 
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on this head, that they took their own ſiſters 
to wife, if ſuitable princeſſes were not to be 
found in the neighbouring courts. This 
8 cuſtom had taken footing among them in- 
dependant of this pretext; ; and the Ptolemies, 
though e in comply d wich! it. 

Nor wIT HST AN DINO the Sue 
took to abſent himſelf from all affairs of Kate 
and to be unacquainted with what was tranſ- 

| ated in the heart of his kingdom ; he could 
ot, however, be ignorant, that the choice 
m he bad made of Daluca, to confide His au- 
n, thority in, had given uneaſineſs to his 
ye ſubjects. But the ambition of this lady, who 
thought the power ſhe had over him un- 
n- controulable, prompted her to make uſe of 
er I that very argument for her aſcending the 
in throne, which ought to have mov'd him to de- 
jo prive her of the adminiſtration. She took a 
ae proper time to inform Oſoroth, with tears in 
re her eyes, that the favours he hack honour'd 
ed her wich, and her intire devotion to him, 
in bad excited envy againſt her. She obſery'd; 
ae that her zeal for the king's perſon began at a 
on time when ſhe could not be ſuſpected of any 
of future views. Even now, added ſhe, that 
al WW my enemies apprehend it is time I ſhould 
a- receive ſome reward for my diſintereſted 
en IM affection, I abandon. all, and conſent that 
w my fidelity become unprofitable to me for your 
en ſervice. I pet of che adminiſtration, 
on * * only 
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only that it might not devolve into the hands 


of ſome ſecret enemies to that abſolute power M ( 
inherent in you: but you may, if you think irre 
proper, give yourſelf up to them. I willeven Mt inf 
acknowledge, continued ſhe, in a more reſo- cor 
lute tone, that I ſet too high a rate upon the ¶ rejc 
continuance of my adminiſtration. But as the bot 
reformers of government have dared to anc 
bring their complaints even to you, either at 
you muſt allow them . juſt, and baniſh | to 
me from your court, or confound their ſoc 
preſumption, by heaping new -honours up- wI 
on me. Without abandoning my affection fol 
for you, which is an impoſſibility, I, from he 
this moment, renounce all the functions vou to 
have conſtrain'd me to accept of, unleß pe 
attended with the ſupream dignity, which wi 
alone was the eaſe and glory of the late fu 
queen's adminiſtration: Such a reſolution, ¶ ce 
| Hitherto without example, will convince the ip 
world you dare exert your authority. The be 
king, who till then had ſtruggled with the m 
conſideration of his own honour, and his ſon's th 
intereſt, gave way to his natural weakneſs, Cl 
— falle principles. of courage; and by a v 
improper matriage confirm'd that power, p 
which he had unſeaſonably conferr'd upon a b 
woman, who was about to cruſh his age e 
with care and troubles : acting in this reſpect, r 
like other weak princes, who inſtead * re- f 


medying the errors they have already enter d t 
into, endeavour to ſupport them by the com- t 
mifſjon of ſtill greater evils, 


Os0RoTH 
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Os oR OT H, however, conſcious of the 
irregylarity of his choice, and Daluca of the 
inferiority of her birth, did not preſume to 
convert the publick diſcontent into matter of 

joicings. The nuptials and coronation were 


both celebrated with very little ceremony: 
and it was not without pain, the queen could 


at firſt behave in a ſplendor ſo much ſuperior 
to her former condition. Her pride however 
ſoon recover d upon the birth of a ſon, for 
whoſe advancement ſhe became immediately 
ſollicitous. But as ſhe could no ways carr 

her views to the height her ambition ſuggeſted * 


to her, but to the prejudice of young Sethos, ſhe 


perceiv'd the difficulties ſhe had to encounter 


{ with, in attempting that injuſtice, and pur- 


ſuing ſuch crimes as ſhe foreſaw would be ne- 
ceſſary for attaining her end, ſo long as that 


ſpirit of equity, reaſon and order; which had 


been eſtabliſh'd for ſeveral reigns, was predo- 
minant at court, and amongſt the chief men of 
the kingdom. Her firſt attempt then was to 
corrupt the morals of the court; hoping, 
with reaſon, that ſhe ſhould then find ſuch 
perſons to fill up all the great offices, as woul 
be baſe enough not to contradict, or wicked 
enough to further her deſigns. But as a 
mark of her more retin'd policy and capacity 
for perpetrating miſchief, ſhe concluded, 
that the moſt unſuſpected, and at the ſame 
time ſure and ſpeedy means of corrupting the 
| court, 


7 
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court, was to introduce, as much as poflible 


A E of manners, and levity of mind. 
She knew by particular experience, that thoſe 


men who are enemies to all application and 


buſineſs, and wholly given up to their ima- 
ginations and pleaſures ; tho they might at 
firſt be endu'd with that common robity, 
which cofts nothing, were no proof againſt 
thoſe vices which offered them any advan- 
tage. Virtue never takes root in a mind poſ- 
ſeſſed with vanity; and opportunity either 
finds or renders ſuch a one _—_— of ey 
crime. 


Daluca judg d then, that to put thi: bay 
deſign in practice, ſhe muſt 
off gradually. thoſe aſſemblies and converſa- 
tions which were uſually held in the palace 


towards evening, among men of ſenſe and 


diſcretion, that idle diſcourſes might ſupply 
their place ; and that above all, it would be 
neceflary to ſupplant the uſual exerciſes of 
the young Egyptian nobility, and ſubſtitute 
vain amuſements in their room. But before 
I proceed to the method ſhe took to intro- 
duce this firſt depravity, which was to be 
the ſource of all the reſt, I believe it may be 
very proper to give an idea of the manners 
of this nation, with regard to the intercourſe 
of witand ſcience which flouriſhed in it; and 
the care that was taken to enforce whatever 
could ennoble the * cultivate the _ 
an 


begin by breaking: 
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and invigorate the body 125 This account 
vuill at the ſame time ſerve as a general plan 
of the education of young Sethos, which we 


ſhall ſpeak more particularly of hereafter. 


TE Greeks were as yet a barbarous na- 
tion, with regard to their cuſtom of locking 
up their wives, the ſavage rather than war- 
like education of their children, and the pre- 


ference they gave to bodily force, beyond 


the virtues of the mind; when the Egypti- 
ans, under the happineſs of an uniform and 
wiſe government, had attain'd to politeneſs, 
which conſiſted more in the great principles 


of mildneſs and diſcretion, than in tireſome 


ceremonies. Human learning was the true 
ſource of this politeneſs: and as the ſciences 
were very ancient in Egypt, the manners of 
that nation were early form'd. It has been 


a true obſervation, that good breeding never 


made its way into any nation but by means 
of learning. The Romans were an uncivi- 
liz d people, till they learnt the ſciences of 
the Greeks; as the Greeks themſelves were, 
till they became acquainted with the know- 


| ledge of the Egyptians. And tho' learned 


men are not always the moſt civiliz'd, it is 


nevertheleſs, to their writings, in philoſophy, 


. Theſe very expreſſions are found in Boſſuet, ſpeak- 
11 of the Egyptians, in his diſcourſe upon univerſal 
iner yy, NO, x | 


+ 41 hiſtory, 
3 
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hiſtory, morality, and even poetry, that thelt 
fellow-citizens are indebted for the true foun. 
dation of their accompliſhments; 


TE king's palace at Memphis, which 
was ſituate on one fide of a large ſquare, op- 
poſite to the temple of the three deities, was 

the theatre of the arts and ſciences. We haye 
already obſerv'd, that the ancient kings of 
Egypt choſe rather to ſhew their magnifi- 
cence in the edifices they were to inhabit after 
their death, than in thoſe they dwelt in while 
living. Purſuant to this principle their pa- 
laces made no appearance, either in them- 
ſelves, or in thoſe ornaments which regard only | 
pageantry and luxury. But in recompence, 
nothing was omitted in them that contribu- 
ted to the cultivation of the ſciences; Wit- 
neſs the gardens of the king of Memphis, 
which contain'd every ſort and ſpecies of 
known plants which Egypt had ever pro- 
duc'd, and even all thoſe peculiar plants 
which travellers had brought from the moſt 
diſtant climates, eſpecially after the conqueſts 
of Seſoſtris. And beſides, all the advantages 
which the due ordering and ranging of this 
immenſe variety of plants could poflibly af- 
ford to the eye by beautiful views and pro- 
ſpects, was nicely obſerv'd. An elegant 
— of the moſt agreeable flowers, which 
are ſingly planted in our modern parterres, 
cannot afford a ſight equal to that of many 


large 
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large compartments, in which were ſeen in 
ſeparate borders all the flowers fimple or 
compound; which blew in the form of roſes; 
pinks or lillies; or whoſe leaves took the ſhape 

of a vaſe, an umbrella, or a tuff; or in ſhort, 
vhoſe colours were either ſimple or mix d. 


ON the wings of the parterre were planted 
the twenty ſpecies or kinds of palm trees, in 
one ſingle row on each ſide; one of flower- 
or male- palms, and the other of fruit- or fe- 
male-palms. They thought this correſpon- 
dence neceſſary to render the females fruit- 
ful, by the duſt of the flowers which the 
wind convey d to them from the males. A 
diſtinction of ſex, which, tho more percep- 
tble in palm- trees, may perhaps be the ſame 
in many other plants. The parterre had no 
other ſhelter but theſe two rows of palms; 
but there were two other ſhady walks under 
arch'd terraſſes, to the very bottom of the 
garden. At the end of the parterre were 
to great woods ſeparated by the conti- 
nuation of the main walk, which were tra- 
vers d by an infinity of other leſſer walks, 
that the ſun never pierced. Theſe two woods 
conſiſted of every ſpecies of thoſe trees which 
are called barren, from the humble broom 
to the haughty cedar, aſcending gradually 
from that ſide towards the parterre with 
their tops joining, which from the windows 
of the palace reſembled a talus or glacis, and 
oo T0 MW 
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planted every fort of wall- and other fruit. 
2 other uſe but to ſhew the extent of botany, 9 


managers of this garden, had a paſſage to it 
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by the favour of the climate were ever green, 
Behind theſe woods were all forts of plants 
roots and pulſe neceſſary in a kitchen-garden 
And on the fides continued downwards, were 


bt 


trees. But as were deſign d for no 


there were no more than what might be 


ſufficient to exhibit the ſeveral kinds of | 
ſpecies. 185 TH | } | 
#0 5 


Tx prieſts, who were the orderers and tion 


thro' a gallery at the top of a colonnads, 
which reached from their college behind the 
temple, and, bordering one fide of the ſquare 
by the river fide, run along by the north win 
of the palace, and ſo deſcended on the fam: 
ſide into the parterre! They had caus d u 
be drawn and painted ih natural coloun hu 
all the trees and plants of the whole garden inſc 
and all theſe figures were to be ſeen in on 
of thoſe galleries of the palace, which wen 
always open to the curious, even to ſtrangen 
Theſe ee more in number than tie 
plants of the garden, becauſe they repreſenteiſ 
a great — others which — = tran- 
plantable from the ſoil where they grew. 
Tho there was nothing wanting that coul 
poſſibly. be procured, not even coral, madre 
pores, lithophyton, and other marine petri 
tying plants. In ſhort, every thing was chen 
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in the moſt exact order, according to their 
kinds and ſpecies: Plants as yet unknown, 
nad in ſome manner their places aſſign'd 
„them; and botany ſeem'd here to be com- 
Wplcar, independent of its parts, which in all 
appearance will never be fo. K 


Bur as the curioſity of the Egyptians was 
not limited to this article alone, they had in 
the ſame gallery ſamples of all the produc- 
tions of nature, treaſured up in repoſitories, 
ich grates before them of that metal call'd 
]eftrum, a mixture of gold and filver, ran- 
ged under claſſes in ſuch excellent order, as 
ais d curioſity in the moſt indifferent. Even 
Wature herſelf may be ſaid to have been ho- 
Wnour'd in this collection by the multiplicity 
And variety of her own gifts, and her riches 
hus aſſorted, under the proper names and 
{Wnicriptions which diſtinguiſh'd them, ſeem'd 
Wo exceed in number thoſe ſame productions, 
When diſpers d in her own extenſive field, and 


gen frequently unknown. In this collection were 
n the comprehended all ſuch ſubſtances, as are ga- 
entel f ther'd from the ſurface, or taken out of the 
rant entrails of the earth, in their natural form, 
ew. nd but barely cleans d and purify d: Such 
coul were not only all manner of concretions, con- 


gelations and eryſtalliſations, but all ſorts of 
foſſils, minerals and metals, and that in the 
chen everal progreſſions and degrees from whence 
ii ey receive different appellations Hence 

15 F 2 they 


3 
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- they took their notions of all thoſe juices and 


gums which proceed from plants or other 
bodies by exſudation, the greater part of 


which were either precious aromaticks, or 


ſovereign antidotes: An immenſe treaſure of 
delights in health, and of remedies in fick- 
"nels. To conclude; Here was that grotto of 
Mercury, in which, as Orpheus ſays, was 
| treaſured up a collection of every good thing, 
and from whence no one ever return'd with 
the infirmities he brought. | 


FROM this gallery, ſet apart for natural 
hiſtory, was a paſſage into that deſtin'd for 
Chymiſtry. * Some believe this ſcience 
took its name from Egypt, formerly call'd 
Chemia ; but that it took its riſe there 1; 
certain. The renown'd Mercury of Thebes, 


whom the Egyptians look'd upon as the 


author of all their knowledge, gave name to 
that liquid metal which he found the me- 
thod of extracting out of Cinnober, and 
which is found to be exactly the ſame with 
the Quickſilver which runs in the mines 
the object of ſo many chymical experiments 
and the miracle of nature, by the variety of 
colours which it aſſumes in its precipitation, 


and from whence it has likewiſe the name] 


of Proteus. Mercury it. was who taught 


* With regard to this article our reader may conſult 
the works of Olaus Borrichius, in which he defends the 
antiquity of chymiſtry againſt Conringius. | 

2 * them 
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them to reduce bodies by decompoſition into 


# their three principles, ſalt, ſulphur and ſpi- 


rit; the latter of which, as the moſt ſub- 


lime, has retain'd in our authors the name of 
Mercury. Several kings of Egypt follow'd 


his example in the ſtudy of chymiſtry; and 
Theophraſtus tells us we are indebted to one 
of them for the artificial azure. The Egyp- 

tians, by an imitation of almoſt all, com- 
pound bodies, had form'd, as it were by art, 
a ſecond nature; and chymiſtry furniſh'd 


them with nitres, vitriols and falts, always 


more beautiful, and ſometimes mage effica- 
cious than thoſe of nature. Seneca the phi- 


loſopher aſſures us, * that Democritus had 
| learnt of them the art of ſoftening ivory, 


and to give to flints the colour and luſtre of 
emeralds. We have at leaſt a recent and in- 


conteſtable proof of the efficacy of their diſ- 


ſolvents, in that pearl of ineſtimable value 


and uncommon ſize, which Cleopatra took 


from her ear, and liquify'd in an inſtant in 
prepar'd vinegar, that Mark Anthony might 


| (wallow it: And it is certain, that this vine- 


gar was no corroſive diſſolvent, becauſe it 
was drunk without danger, | 


THE teſtimonies of antiquity have gone 
yet farther with regard to the Egyptians ; 
and we are plainly told, that Mercury, or 


| * Ep. 90. | 
; K 


Hermes 
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Hermes Triſmegiſtus, taught them the ſecret 
x ton. all metals into gold, call 
for that reaſon the Hermetical philoſophy, 
As a proof of which they alledge the vaſt 
extent of their riches, which, ſay they, one 
ſingle mine of gold, the only one they knew, 
could never have furniſh'd, Witneſs the 
ſhip of cedar, of four hundred and twenty 
foot long, which Seſoftris caus'd to be plated 
on the infide with ſilver, and to be cover d 
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with gold without; the aftronomical circle ¶ ric 
of maſſive gold in the tomb of Iſmandes, der 
which by the account Diodorus gives, was tus 
of the thickneſs of a cubit, or a foot and a I (oi 
half, and in circumference three hundred IM na 
i fixty five cubits; a great number of temples IM mi 
k of gold dedicated, according to the ſame MW ho 
author, by Oſiris to Jupiter, Juno, and other ¶ pu 
Hi gods; temples ſo large, that prieſts were ap- ¶ lit 
U | pointed to officiate .in them; and to con- W th 
4 clude, ſo many other works, which, tho but W th 
. of marble or ſtone, coſt more than the for- lal 
1 mer. Notwichſtanding all which, the opi- 
j W nion I am of, that the integral parts of all 
$8 bodies are determin'd to their nature from ar 
Ii the formation of the earth, would alone hin- v 
der my granting, to any one whomever, the MW b 
power of tranſmuting them; or at leaſt al- n 
lowing that their change can be effected by b 
operations ſo 1mperfe& and fo ſhort as are a 
thoſe of mankind, in compariſon with the 4 
ſubtlety and extreme length of thoſe of na- Un 
ture. Beſides, wiſe men don't doubt but b 
ES 7 | this 
. ; 
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ret ¶ this true philoſopher's ſtone, of which Mer- 
d cury or Hermes was the inventor, was the 
hy. W commerce which this firſt king of Thebes 
alt 


C cſtabliſh'd in Egypt. And in reality, it is 


ne not the quantity of matter, either gold or 

W, IE filver, be it taken from the mines, or the 

the laboratories of the chymiſts, that renders a 

nty WW nation opulent. The mines of Norway, 

ted Germany, Spain and Africa, don't make the 

rd inhabitants of thoſe countries one jot the 

cle Wl richer. The continual circulation of a mo- 

des, IM derate quantity of this matter, and a perpe- 

was WW tual commerce, with the productions of a 

da foil, and the fruits of induſtry; have rais d 

red nations to extreme plenty, who have no 

ples mines either of gold or ſilver. We muſt 

me however grant, that the Egyptians cloſely 

cher purſu d this ſecret of Hermes, taken in its 

ap- literal ſenſe; and we may even conjecture, 

on- that the real knowledge they attain'd to in | 
but the art of phyſick, was owing to their vain | 
for- W labours in queſt of the philoſophical gold. 
opi- c = EM f 
all Tunis chymical gallery led to another | 
rom W appropriated to anatomy. The diſſections 3 
hin- were always perform'd in the prieſts college; þ 
Be but they brought into the palace entire and 

al- 


natural demonſtrations, conſiſting of the 
bones, muſcles, arteries and veins of moſt 
animals, either of the air, earth, or water: 
And their entrails, ſhewn ſeparately, were 
na- made more difcernable by being laid open, or 
but WW by injections. Pliny relates, that the ancient 

| "4a kings 
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kings of Egypt did not think it beneath them 
to aſſiſt themſelves at diſſections. It is cer. | 
tain at leaſt, that Æſculapius, king of Mem- 
phis, being the firſt author of phyſick, was 
likewiſe the inventor of anatomy. But Egypt 
Having ſince embrac'd a more regular form 
of government, the ſeveral functions were avis 
better diſtributed, and the particular profel- WW rep: 


ſions of the ſciences devoly'd upon the prieſts, W\ tam 
or their ſubalterns, The practice of em- * 
balming human bodies, and even thoſe of ani- WM fact 
mals, moſt of which were facred with them, the 
in one city or other, had render'd them | of 
extremely knowing in the outward and in- by 


ward conſtruction of all living bodies. The voi 
ſeveral devaſtations in Egypt which bare for 
robb'd their catacombs of an infinity of mum- Ho 


mies and bones, are even to this day of great tha 
help to the ſtudy of this ſcience; And the not 
famous Galen, phyſician to our auguſt Em- in 
perours Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, WW gia 
excludes from the profound knowledge of WW the 
anatomy thoſe who did not come for inſtru- WM dec 


ction from theſe objects to the academies of ape 
Alexandria, tho' now held by the Greeks, 


THE knowledge the Egyptians had in 
anatamy, was a conſequence of their curio- 
fity 1n living creatures. I don't ſpeak of the 
cuſtom yet in practice in Egypt of batching 
the eggs of fowls deſtin'd for the nouriſb- 
ment of mankind, in furnaces made for that 


 Purpols 
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purpoſe, which prodigiouſly increaſes their 


number. But the kings of Memphis had, 


beſides the garden I have above deſcrib'd, a 


hge incloſure, with a park and proper con- 


veniencies for four-footed beaſts, canals and 


baſons for fiſh and amphibious creatures, and 


aviaries for birds. And here were frequently 


L repreſented ſundry ſports of theſe animals, 
Atam'd and train'd up to ſurprizing exerciſes. 


| * Crocodiles were ſeen floating upon the ſur- 
face of the canals and baſons with men on 
their backs, who made them perform all ſorts 


of evolutions, or walking on dry land, led 
by chains, and often obedient to their maſter's 


voice alone. The fame evolutions were per- 
form'd by the Hippopotamus, or River- 
Horſe, whoſe aſpect alone was ſo hideous, 
that it was believ'd fire proceeded out of his 
noſtrils. The bones of this animal are ſhewn 
in ſeveral cities of Greece for the bones of 
giants. We have ſeen, even in the days of 
the Ptolomies, when the ſciences began to 
decline in Egypt, Cynocephali, a ſort of 
| apes, of which they made their hieroglyphi- 
cal Anubis, that were taught to play regu- 


larly on the guitar and the flute. + 


Bur we muſt allow, that the curioſity or 
ingenuity of the Egyptians, in what was 


® Plut. c. de ſolertia anim. | 
J lian. de natura animal. 1.6. c. 10. 
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commendable, does no ways excuſe the ſcan. i 


_ thoſe monſters they paid adoration to, as 
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dalous and ſuperſtitious abuſes they are fallen 
into with reſpect to animals. Many cities 
in Egypt have borrow'd their names from 


Crocodilopolis and others. The Hippopo- 
tamus is worſhipp'd at Pampremis, tho' this 
city don't bear its name. The moſt excu- 
ſable among them ſeem to be thoſe who wor- dan 
ſhip the animals that are of uſe to mankind. | {cor 


The * Heracleor offer'd incenſe to the Icneu- 1p! 


mon, a ſort of rat as big as a little dog, the 
which deſtroy d the crocodile in a very ſin- the 
gular manner: This little animal, after ha- mo 


ving daub'd itſelf all over with a ſort of hau 


thick ſlime, which when dry'd ſerv'd it as 2 the 
coat of mail, jump'd into the jaws of the of 
crocodile, and fo kill'd it. The ancients ſay, 

this is the only animal that ſecures itſelf with .4 
defenſive armour. All Egypt ador'd the bird ex 
Ibis, a fort of ſtork, that freed their cities the 


from the little wing'd ſerpents, which the <2! 
African wind was wont to bring them; but be 


this bird was itſelf very troubleſome, by rea- ad 
ſon of its voracity and filth. It is related, Un 
that Cambyſes being upon the point of gi- PU 
ving battle to Pſammenitus the fon of Amaſis th 
at Palufa, on the confines of Egypt, rang d th 
a row of theſe birds before his | avant-guard, [| 
and that the Egyptians choſe rather to ſub- 


* Cic, de natura, Deor. I. 1. 
mit 
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mit without ee than to drawy their 
arrows againſt The Greeks with rea- 
ſon reproach'd the Egyptians for the ſingula- 
rity of their religion. But they pretend to- 
C juſtify themſelves with regard to their wor- 
ſhip of crocodiles, and other ſuch hideous 
is animals; by alledging, that they defended 
their country, and render d the acceſs to it 
-. dangerous to the pirates of Arabia, and the 
1 ſcouts of Libya. They even retort the ſame 
. reproach upon the Greeks, * and ſay, that 
the Theffalonians worſhipp'd a ſtork, and 


„che Beeotians a weaſel. It is indeed a com- 
„mon thing for men to deride with great 


of haughtineſs the 1 ge: of others, when 
2 they are blind to their own folly, tho' often 
e of the ſame kind. _ 


þ Ar r ER having gone thro' what regards 

d experimental ſciences, the next gallery was 
the firſt of thoſe deſtin'd for the ſciences. of 
e computation. The peculiar neceſſity incum- 
at bent upon the inhabitants of this country, of 
- © adjuſting the bounds of their lands after an 
d, inundation of the waters of the Nile, had 
but them upon the ſtudy of geometry ſooner 


Gs than other nations: But they had carry'd - 


'd I their contemplations much farther than this 


* Clem. Alex. admon. ad gentes. This father even 
| adds, that it is leſs ignominious to worſhip animals, in- 
capable of crime, than gods, vitious and unjuſt, as were 

| thoſe of the Greeks. CE — 


it neceſ- 


— . — 


O 
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neceſſity oblig d them; And had attain'd to 
thoſe ſciences, of which the ſimple meaſuring 
of their lands, or geometry properly ſo call'd, 
was but a very ſmall part. The canals and 
other bounds, which in courſe of time ſepa- 
rated the eſtates of private perſons, made 
them ſufficiently known. But geometry be. 
came the knowledge of every kind of pro- fron 
portion repreſented by lines. | whi 


THE firſt elements of the mathematick MM 
are very ancient. It is related, that Mercury, 1 
the firſt king of Thebes, whom we have { Wer 
often mention d, being concern'd at the bit, 
Changes, which an univerſal deluge then re- tho 

cent had caus'd upon the ſurface of the earth, MW tau 
and for the want of all human ſcience, which pre 
that terrible cataſtrophe had ſo totally effac'd fir { 
thought of an expedient that might prevent tio 
ſo great a loſs, if the diſaſter ſhould ever the 
happen again. He caus'd ſubterraneap and me 
winding paſſages to be dug in the neighbour- a 
hood of Thebes, the remains of which are yet © 
to be ſeep, and go by the name of the Syringes ide 
Theſe he fill'd with ſquare and pyramidal | fa 
columns, upon the ſurfaces of which were D 
carv'd the principles of every ſcience ; but th 


in hieroglyphical ſymbols, that if even the N © 
art of writing ſhould be loſt, they might be af 
| n by conjecture; and that if any of J 

u 


* Ammian. Marel. 1. 22. vid. Marſh, p. 39. & 41. 
$86 os the 
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the race of man ſhould eſcape, they might 
Nat leaſt have this aid, and not be reduc'd, as 
d they had then juſt been, to labours that re- 
ba. quir'd fo great a length of time as a new in- 
ide vention of all things. It is added, that Mer- 
be. cury himſelf had enjoy'd the fame advantage 
ro- W from ſome columns anterior to the deluge, 

which had been erected by the hero-kings or 
demi-gods, his | predeceſſors. 


„ IN the mathematical gallery at Memphis 
ſo were plac'd columns of the height of a cu- 
he bit, but which had all the proportions of 
e- thoſe columns of the Syringes, which con- 
ch, tain'd the principles of this ſcience. The 
>< WW proprieties of numbers were engraven on the 
d WM firſt of them; foraſmuch as their propor- 
nt tions being perceptible by operation alone, 
er they ſerve as elements and a model for all 
1d mathematical proportions. * Pythagoras, who, 
r- MW as the ancients ſay, receiv'd great inſtru- 
et ction by Mercury's columns, thence took his 
5, {WW idea of numbers. He hkewiſe carry'd it as 
al I far as any of the Greeks before our celebrated 
te Diophantes; and he was the firſt amongſt 
it them who made uſe of them for the muſi- 
cal diviſions of the monochord: But he 
| afterwards made allegorical applications f 
them, which may have been of ſome moral 
uſe, but were TY no advantage to arithme- 


_ * Jamb. de Myft. Egypt. 1. 1. 


tick 
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tick itſelf. Upon other columns were the 
elementary ee e of geometry, with 
their under each of which was the 
name of — who firſt demonſtrated them, 
and the date thereof z bur not the demon- 
ſtrations themſelves. Theſe monuments for- 
med a very curious hiſtory of the ſteps and 
b progreſs of human underſtanding. The ſci- 
ences were pointed out, and the degree they 
had attain'd to in each age known ; but there 
were other meaſures to be taken before 
they could be attain'd to. Thales had ob- 
ferv'd there, that an angle taken in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, and carry'd to the 
two extremities of the diameter, was always 
5 ular: And it was from the demonſtra- 
p tion he found of it after his return to Greece, 
that he gather d all the other proprieties of 
the circle, and all the trigonometrical reſolu- 
tions, or thoſe which give the meaſure of 
inacceſlible diſtances. There it was that Py- 
thagoras found out the famous propoſition 
upon the hypothenuſe of. the rectangular tri- 
angle, compar'd to the two other ſides. And 
it was not without reaſon he ſacrific'd a he- 
catomb in thanks to the gods for having at 
laſt difcover'd it; ſince this propoſition, and 
that which eſtabliſhes the analogy of the 
ſides of ſach triangles; are the two axles 


ws See Olaus "We? PEG Hermetis ſapientia, where he 
fpeaks in general of the ſciences of the Egyptians, c. 8. 


upon 


| 
ö 
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upon which the whole ſcience of geometry "L | 


Ve | 

W turns. bed | 1 
Ke NexT to the elementary propoſitions, 

„which reſpect only figures terminated by di- 

rect or circular lines, were all thoſe parts of 


geometry, which require no other aſſiſtanee. 
Upon this baſis alone were rais'd all the 
mathematicks employ'd for the uſe of man, 
the convenience of cities, and the ornament 
of all Egypt; in a word, all practical geo- 
metry. The principles of this geometry car- 
ved upon columns, tho they were not all 
copy d from thoſe of Mercury, and the date 
of the greater part ſhew'd that the invention 
was more modern, took up one ſide of this 
ſpacious gallery. The other was adorn'd 
with diſcoveries made in compound geome- 
try, or that part which treats of curvilineal 
figures. Theſe diſcoveries being owing to 
| the priefts alone, after they had form d a pe- 
culiar ſociety in Egypt, were not upon co- 
lumns, but carv'd with proper figures upon 
tables of white marble, higher and l 
than the columns.  Eſtabliſh'd ' theorems, 
and problems reſolv'd, * were only expreſs d, 


* Thoſe prieſts who apply'd themſelves to the moſt 
abſtruſe ſpeculations in geometry, were call'd Arſepedo- 
naptes, or Arpedonaptes. See on theſe two words the 
notes of S. Clem. of Alex. in Porter's Edition, p. 307. 
The reader will find in the text, that Democritus boaſted 
of having learnt of theſe men as much of geometry as 
they themſelves could know. - hs PER, 
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as thoſe. in ſimple geometry, without an | 
demonſtration. atio 
Bur of all the curioſities in theſe gl 
ries, nothing came up to the beauty of the 
aſtronomical | inſtruments. The Chaldean 
have been accounted the inventors of thi 
ſcience : But they themſelves were but a 1..9, 
colony of the Egyptians, led into Babylon by Ihen 
Belus, who, according to Diodorus, was born Nad. 
in Egypt. The very climate of this country 
favour d their aſtronomical obſervations, not 
only on account of a continual ſerene Sky, their 
but becauſe, being near the equator, it dil. |]... 
covers the greateſt part of the firmament, plan 
whoſe revolutions over it are almoſt direct i: 
It was by this advantage of ſituation, that Neve 
the ſhepherds, who ſpent. their nights in the MW; 
open fields, were the firſt aſtronomers: they Mk. c 
could not but remark the different elevations M 
of the ſtars in different hours of the night, Mieve 
the ſucceſlive riſe of thoſe which abſented i 
* themſelves from the rays of the ſun, during bott. 
the courſe of the year, and the particular 
courle of the planets, generally oppoſite to No 
the diurnal motion of the whole firmament. 
But no ſooner did the more curious and pe- Init 
netrating part of mankind begin to cultivate 
theſe objects, than they converted them into Maicl 
the moſt noble of all human ſciences, and 
the only one which can render a prophet in- Nfatis 
fallible. The ſituation of Egypt made it ſo 

famous 
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amous for dſtronomy, that, ſince the foun- 
ation of Alexandria, all the great aſtrono- 


1 


ut city. Such as, Timocharis, Denis the 
Eſtronomer, Eratoſthenes, the famous Hip- 
Parchus, Poſſidonius, Soſigenes; and, to con- 
Flude, Ptolomy, the laſt and the greateſt of 
them all. The Egyptians were the firſt who 
made ſpheres according to the two different 


try Wyſtems of the univerſe; upon a ſuppoſi- 
not tion, either that all the heavenly bodies have 
heir revolution about the earth, or that the 
li earth takes its circuit round the ſun. as a 


planet. Tho' the Greeks now follow the 


revolution of the ſun about us, a ſyſtem to 
which. our Ptolomy has added great luſtre ; 


er i we can't be ignorant that our antient philo- 
on Wophers, ſuch as Thales and Pythagoras, be- 
2 licved all the planets, and the earth itſelf, 
; 


both of them learnt the ſciences in Egypt, it 


moirs, that this laſt ſyſtem took its riſe there. 


MN. rhe motion of the earth has been even ad- 
PE Wnitted by Greeks of a pretty modern date; 
ar and Philolaus has lent his name to the Philo- 
nt Wick aſtronomy, which has this hypotheſis 
1 Wor its baſis, Theſe two ſyſtems are equally 


Vo. I. 6666 


mers of Greece have been either born, or 
have acquir'd their knowledge and fame in 


iſible and apparent ſyſtem of the diurnal 


had their motions round the ſun. And as 


s a certain proof, independant of my me- 


atisfactory as to the periodical revolutions of 


he ſtars. But if the Ptolomean ſyſtem be in 
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ſome manner better adapted ts the ſenſes, ani 
may ſerve for aſtronomers who only obſer 
the celeſtial appearances; that of Philolay 
being infinitely plainer in itfelf, of conſe 
quence comes nearer nature, and is mori 
agreeable to philoſophy. I ſhall fay nothing 
here of the Egyptian aſtrology, becauſe 1 
was only taught to initiates, in the inmoſ 
receſſes of their temples. But as a ſearch after 
the philoſopher's ſtone has been rhe parent of 
chymiſtry, ſo we may ſay that the vain fei 
ence of aſtrology, with which all the nation 
of the world are infatuated, has produc 
excellent diſcoveries in aſtronomy. A ge- 
veral knowledge of this great art was com. 
mon to all the l in Egypt; but we mul 
allow that thoſe of Thebes ſurpaſſed in this 
article * all their brechren. I ſhall therefor 
defer ſome other obſervations on this ci 
ence, till I ſhall have occafion in another place 
to ſpeak of this famous metropolis of tht 


upper Egypt. 


Bur whatattracted the attention of a greate 
number of people in the palace of Memphis 
were the models of all 3 machines which 
had been made uſe of to level the ſoil in Egypt, 
to water every part. of it, to raiſe Hog waten 
to confiderable heights, and to keep then 
within bounds. Ir was after a view of thels 
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The Life of SETHOS. 83 
wonderful machines, of which ſome were 
Het in being in the days of Archimedes, that 
this famous prince of Syracufa invented at 
alexandria the hydraulick ſcrew or engine 
hich bears his * name. In this gallery was 
Mlikewiſe ſhewn the models of thoſe multi- 
plied powers, by the means of which they 
Had been able to hoiſt out of their quarries, 
o tranſport, and to raiſe to the very clouds, 
ſtones of ſo prodigious a fize, as perpetuate the 
abours of Egypt. To conclude, whatever 
nyention had furnifh'd for the ſervice of war, 
by land or ſea, was there carefully treaſur d 
bp. Aſtronomy, added to the active genius 
"Wt the Egyptians, had made them very expert 

In navigation; and the models of veſſels of 
very form, and of inſtruments proper to 
build and work them, were not the leaſt 
Imong the curiofities we- have been deſcribe- 
ng. i Es, 


Trrs ry collection was in- 
iced but a mute object, or ſpoke only 

py means of the inſcriptions which were 
d to each article. We muſt likewiſe 
low that foreigners had hardly any other 
nftrutions to expect, but what they could 
raw from theſe kinds of objects, which 
ee in ſome of the cities of Egypt, before 
ambyfes, the ſon of Cyrus, the moſt ſavage 


»Diodor. 1. 3. p. 217. Ed. Hen. 
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and inconſiderate of all conquerors, had l ſo 
them waſte. Thales and Pythagoras wen the 
the laſt of the Greek philoſophers, who ha bu! 
the advantage of ſeeing them before their de. for 


ſtruction. They both reſided in Egypt on! 


great number of years; and had contracteſ rea 


an intimate friendſhip with ſome of the que 
Egyptian prieſts: They were both initiated MW any 
and Pythagoras in particular *, deſirous of be cal 
ing fo, at Heliopolis, where the prieſts wen eve 
accounted the moſt expert at divination, pu- in 
chas'd it at the expence of being circumciſed ¶ cor 
Notwithſtanding which, their travels and the 
labours had been of little profit to them, i kn: 
they had not, as great inventers themſelve = 
drawn large conſequences from the littl 


which was communicated to them . Thi am 
prieſts thought themſelves indeed oblig'd ii ph 
be liberal of their inſtructions to foreign in: the 
tiates, with regard to certain myſteries of theii ho 
religion, but were very ſparing in the ſectii ob; 
of their ſciences. In favour of their o thi 


nation however, there were commonly a. thc 


tending, in other galleries of the palace dM lib 
Memphis, the greateſt maſters of thoſe ſei FC 
ences, of which the principles and inſtrumenſW gr 
had been expos d to view in thoſe already de II 
ſcrib d. Renown'd Athens never produc , 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 1. | the 
. + Philoſtrates in the life of Apollonius, I. r. c. 1. fay; Bri 
that Pythagoras, as an excellent painter, had embelliſhi Phi 
with colours what the Egyptian prieſts had only sketch 10 


with the pencil. 
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ſo many ſchools, nor them more frequented ; 
en tho' in theſe of Egypt none were admitted 
dl but natives“. Beſides the hours ſet apart 
de. for regular lectures, the prieſts, who were the 
only teachers in theſe ſeveral academies, were 
del ready every moment of the day to anſwer all 
the queſtions that might be propos'd to them by 
teh any perſons whomſoever. But their chymi- 
be · cal preparations, anatomical diſſections, and 
yen even aſtronomical obſervations, were always 
pur. in private; that they might in ſome meaſure 
ſed. conceal, even from the Egyptians themſelves, 
ani the means by which they attain'd to their 
,, 18 knowledge. 1 ; 


TH o' the Egyptians gave preference, 
among the labours of the mind, to natural 
philoſophy, as more directly conducive to 
the advantage of the publick; they were not, 
| however, negligent in thoſe which are the 
objects of erudition. Their conſultations on 
this head were held in a vaſt library, which 
they increas'd daily. Upon the gate of this 
library was written in letters of gold, FOOD 
FOR THE MIND. An inſcription of 
greater extent than. that of the library of 
Thebes, plac'd there by Iſmandes the founder : 


* Monuments of antiquity give ſo often an idea of 
theſe academies, that F. Laffiteau, in the life of John de 
Brienne, 1. 2. p. 145. having had occaſion to fpeak of 
Philippus Auguſtus, ſaid; That he had made the univer- 
lity of Paris as famous as thoſe of Athens and Memphis 
had been, in their greateſt ſplendour. | 


SI 
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viz. PHYSICK FOR THE MIND K. It i 
not in the power of a king to collect the cu. 
rioſities of nature and art, which one learned 
man may have deſeriþ'd and explain'd in his 
writings z but no private perſon can make ſo 
ample a collection of books as a king may, 
The library of 700,000 volumes collectel 
under the care of Ptolomeus Philadelphuz 
and burnt againſt the will of the conqueror, 
| When Julius ; Ceſar enter'd Alexandria, was a 
wonder of Egypt, greater than any of thoſe 
which now go by the name. At Memphis, 
and in other cities, the prieſts kept in their 
own poſſeſſion all the books, which contain'd 
the myſteries of their religion, and even the 
hiſtories of the heroick times, or thoſe 
which preceded Menes. 'They communicated 
them only to initiates, ro whom they ex- 
pounded them in private. Having eſtabliſh'd 
it as a maxim, to deprive the laity of all 
means of becoming arbiters in points of reli- 
gion; the people, and eſpecially the women, 
knew no more of it than what the prieſts 
taught them by word of mouth. Bur all 
Hiſtories from the time of Menes, and even 
thoſe of foreign countries, which they had 
collected with-as much aſſiduity as the curio- 
ſities of nature, were preſerved in the royal 


libraries, and ſhewn to all Ig pen Who 
Würd! . 


* Diodor. Deſcription: of the Memnonium 1. 1. 5 2. 
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'* Taz prieſts in Egypt were the only 


judges in point of civil right: Bur if toy 


themſelves had any matter of diſpute wit 


private perſons, and by ſo much the more 


if with the king, it was decided by the aſſem- 
bly of initiates: So that the prieſts and ini- 
tiates might have kept the knowledge of the 
law wholly within themſelves. However, as 
they thought it reaſonable that every one who 
was caſt ſhould judge of the equity of their 


judgments; and beſides, it was requiſite for 
private perſons to know the laws they were 
to live up to; the prieſts taught this ſcignce 


publickly in a hall of the palace: and that 


was the only ſchool into which ſtrangers were 


admitted. The Egyptians had right to boaſt 
that Solon and Lycurgus borrow'd from them 


the beſt of thoſe laws which they eſtabliſh'd, 
lone of them in Athens, and the other in 
Sparta. + Among theſe was one very remark- 
fable, which oblig'd all the commoners of 


Egypt to declare to the judges every year 
what profeſſion they propos'd to follow for 
a livelihood, and they were forbidden, at 
leaſt for that time, following any other upon 


pain of death. This made them aſſiduous 
every one in his way. And that activity yet 
ſo viſible in our city of Alexandria, made the 


kan. var. hift. I. 14. 
Herodotus, 1. 2. Diodor. 1. 1. >. 
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emperor Adrian fay, * there was not 1 
man in that great city who was not diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſome or other profeſſion or trad, 
Even the blind, added he, have their work 
None are exempt, no not the gouty, if they 
have either hands or feet free from the dif. 
temper. This is but one inſtance, among 
an infinite number of excellent laws, which 
from the Egyptians were propagated among 
the wiſeſt nations, and of which ſome are 
eaſily diſtingutſh'd in the Roman laws ||. 


THe kings of Egypt had always been pro: 
moters of theſe academies, being convinc'd, 
that a love of the ſciences, and the tranquility 
they requir'd, were alone ſufficient to ſupprej 
all thoughts of revolt and ſedition. The 
ſciences not only employ and adorn the mind, 
but endue it with a certain ſolidity and up- 
rightneſs, which generally prevent men na 
only from being vain, but from being wicked 
This truth had been experienc'd by many 
kings, in the great miniſters, magiſtrates, and 
even great commanders, which theſe ſchoch t! 
Had furniſhd: For the exerciſes of the bod 6: 
were here as little neglected as thoſe of they v 


* Fl. Vopiſcus in Saturnino. 5 C 

' | Solog ententiis adjutus ſacerdotum Ægypti, ku ( 
juſtà moderatione legibus, Romano quoque juri mai. 
mum addidit firmamentum. Amm. Marc. lib. 22. 3 f 
likewiſe Nicolai de Synedrio .Zgyptiorum, where WM + 
compares the 14. chief laws of Egypt to thoſe of ol 

tions. VVV | 
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mind. I don't mean only ſuch as wreſtling, 
imming, running, riding, and walking a 


.Wfingle rope, which latter. they ſupposd ren- 


der d the eyes, and footſteps ſure ; all exer- 
ciſes of great uſe in the arc of war, whether 
in battles or at fieges; but every article be- 
longing to the military art which requires 


ſtudy and ſcience. Here young noblemen, 


emulating one another, were employed in 
taking the diſtances of inacceſſible places, 


and delineating every ſpecies of fortification. 


They diligently followed the moſt famous 
architects in the execution of their immenſe 
undertakings, to learn of them the propor- 
tions which the foundations of walls bear to 
their height; che power of thoſe vaults 


which tho' ſolid were light; the different 


forts of timber, and the degrees. of force it 
attain'd from different poſitions. 


EveN queens, and the ladies that attended 


them, were endued with this noble emula- 


tion. The ſet races, and other exerciſes of 
theſe young noblemen, on their feſtivals, and 
days of publick rejoicings, furniſh'd them 


| with very agreeable entertainments, and they 


took a ſingular pleaſure in diſcourſing in the 


circles which were form'd about them at 
court towards evening, thereby 


to be in- 
ſtructed, and render'd worthy of that ſociety 
they were neceſſarily to be engag'd in with 
the moſt learned men ; For, according to a 
. RE | __ cuſtom 
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learning. Rules for converſation were need, 


beyond the meaſure of his genius and know- 
| ledge, every perſon at court, tho” in different 


_ equally valued. It was even a maxim with 


. 


common intercourſes of life, and the agree- 


cuſtom as antient in Egypt as monarchy i. 
ſelf, the prieſts, as auſtere as they were hen 
their ſacerdotal functions, frequented the {very 


aſſemblies at court. The firſt deſign of thy Htior 


cuſtom was to keep up a ſpirit of religion in 
their kings, and a decorum in courts, where, Mor t 
contrary to the cuſtom of ather nations, the ow 
women were allowed freedom of converſation 
with the men. The prieſts themſelves had 
this advantage by it, that in return for their 
ſeiences they learned politeneſs from the pf * 
courtiers : and both together made up that 
mixture, which perhaps alone deſeryes the If 
name of good company; that is, of perſons 
of diſtinction join'd with men of wit and 


leſs among perſons whoſe minds were fo 
form'd: and as no one preſum'd to ſpeak 


degrees of learning, render'd himſelf almoſt 


the Egyptians, that a refin'd wit was not the 
greateſt qualification a man could have, not 
only with reſpect to the affairs of ſtate and 
war, which of courſe were preferably put 


into the hands of men of deep knowledge 
and experience; but even with regard to the 


ableneſs of converſation: ſo that orofeſe 
wits were no otherwiſe efteem'd —— as they 
en d chemſelves Srerabhe by their , 

ity, 


/ 
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7 it. ity, modeſty, and other qualities common ta 

> en of honour. In ſhort, in a nation Where 
the very ſubject, animated by a reciprocal emu- 
ths ation, diſcharg'd his function or employ 
1 in Wqually well, that real eſteem they had one 
ere, or the other added a harmony to ſociety, 
the Mow hardly any where known, 

(10N | | | Ad 

bad T 11s ſolidity of mind, which appear'd 
heir Wn the employments, and eyen converſations 


the f the Egyptians, extended to matters of 
that nere entertainment. They were admirers 
the f elegant writing in proſe and verſe: but 
ſom {having in general a more favourable opinion 
and Iyf men of a common genius who render'd 
ed. hemſelves uſeful by their knowledge, than 


pf thoſe fine wits, who only ſupply'd the 


eak {Wpublick with vain amuſements, they recon - 
w. Mild both by this unqueſtionable maxim, that 


oft Nho cultivated a profuſeneſs of wit with as 
ich arge a degree of knowledge. In conſe- 
the MWquence of this maxim, univerſally received, 


there appear'd very few authors who had not 
treaſur'd up a Rock of reading ſufficient to 


the {Wound a great deal of inſtruction even in thoſe 
ee- books, which ſeem'd to be written only for 
74 MWhlcafure and diverſion. And thus thoſe who 


x} freſided over learning prevented, as well in 
bi- authors as readers, that taſte for trifles which 


18 


the great man in point of learning was he 


de the guide and ſupport of their own re- 
fections. Hence it was that the readers 


ants 
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is the ſtumbling- block of polite nations, ail for ſc 
ſoon becomes a greater hinderance to noh ere 
undertakings, than ſimplicity and impolite. for t. 
neſs, As for poets, they were very ſevere i tranc 
examining their notions of virtue and vice {Wright 
and undeceiv'd them in the opinion they a.{Wiſtone 
moſt all fell into, that morality was an inna thicl 
knowledge, which required no ſtudy to . or h. 
tain to. But poetry was abſolutely forbid u was 
perſons convicted of diſſolute and irregulaM was 
morals. By this they ſecured themſelves fron vanc 
a publick evil, always found among ti ite! 
Greeks; which was, that whenever authon 2s 
became ſcandalous in their perſons, they wer g1ue 
the firſt who took upon them to reform man 

kind by fatire, almoſt always levell'd at pe: 
ſons of ſuch merit, whom a juſt reputation 
plac'd above them. The antient Lacedemo- 
nians, in imitation of the Egyptians, forbalſif 
every vicious man even to mention a mori 
maxim. And in effect what are poets, who, 
as we have frequent inſtances among the 
_ Greeks, undertaking to repreſent the ch 


racters of virtuous men in their poems, bu fig 
who having themſelves no idea or knowledę . bre 
of virtue, never ſet it in a juſt light: o We 
which is yet more pernicious, give an advan ©! 
tageous turn to vice conceal'd under the lam D. 
of falſe heroiſm ? 1 5 

„ 0 


; Tn the palace of Memphis were two pecu- 
_ har galleries, which not only ſerv'd as ſchool 


for 
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or ſculptors and painters, but for the learned 
were the richeſt monument they could defire 
For the hiſtory of theſe two arts. At the en- 
trance into one of theſe galleries were on the 
Fright and on the left columns of wood or. 
done, roughly hewn, about the height and 
nau thickneſs of a man. The name of the god, 
. or hero, which was defign'd to be repreſented, 
du was written upon ſome of them; and that 
un was all the ſculpture of the firſt times. Ad- 
ron vancing farther, human form began to unfold 
the itſelf more and more: but the two legs were 
aon 25 yet join'd together, and the two arms 
ren glued to the body at their full length, By 
an degrees the members were looſen d from the 
pe trunk, and plac'd in the poſtures of action. 
ti From thence they came to elegant attitudes, 
no and ſoon to miracles of art. For as ſoon 
bal as man has found out the good in any art 
or whatſoever, he riſes with a prodigious. rapi- 
dity to the excellent. The Grecian ſculpture 
the paſs d thro' the ſame degrees; and Plutarch 
ha relates, that the Spartiates call'd all thoſe 
bu figures they had of the Dioſcuri, or the two 
de brothers Caſtor and Pollux, Docanes. They 
or. WW were two beams * plac'd upright, and join'd 
a0. together at top by a croſs piece of timber. 
Dædalus was the firſt who brought out of 
Egypt into Greece the art of putting the arms 
of ſtatues in an acting, and the legs in a 


Be F 
- * Docos in Greek ſignifies a beam. | 
walk- 
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walkitig poſture. The Greeks were ſo fl 
priz'd at this new attitude, that they chain 
down their ſtatues made in this manner, fi 
fear they ſhould run away; and Plato dh. 
ſerves, that ftatues which were ' faſten'd d 
pedeſtals yielded a greater price than other; 
as ſlaves who were not addicted to 72 
There is even ſomething more in it: for tho 
on the teſtimony of the Greeks, who hal 
ſeen the ſtatues of Dædalus, they were, with 
to the ſctilpture, not brought to tha 
itch of perfection, to which Phidias and that 
Praxiceles brought theirs; he had given them, | hand 
means of fome inward ſprings, a real mo- 
tion. Ariftotle himſelf, quoting Philip the 
comick writer, aſſures us, that Dædalus had 
carv d a ftatue of Venus in wood, which moy'l 
by means 6f quickſilver he had pour d into 
the inſide of it. Be it as it will with TH 
to the truth or circumſtances of this fact 
theſe allegations will ſuffice to make us tale 
the deſcription Homer gives us of the move. 
ing figures in Achilles's buckler in a literal 


he E 
hiſtor 
| Sicul 
ors O. 
p in 
and 

ade 
Samo 


ſenſe, notwichttanding thoſe interpreters who los. 
will reduce the defer ption 1 it to that of a 1 3 
cotnmon picture of Paſto-refitvs; the figures Fu 
of which are repreſented as moving, tho 10 
they are in reality motionleſs. And it is 8 
eaſy to diſcover, that Homer, in his defcrip- mY 
tion of rhis buckler, had in view this art of x 
 Dxdalus, more famous in his days than in as 


Ours, But nothing is of greater honout to 
| the 
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Ine Egyptian ſculpture, than that piece of 
hiſtory with which the firſt book of Diodorus 
Piculus concludes. The moſt famous ſculp- 


ors of Greece, fays this author, were train d 
p in the ſchools of Egypt. Such are Telecles 
and Theodorus, the ſons of Roecus, who 

ade the ſtatue of Apollo Pythius, now at 
Samos; in ſuch manner that Telecles having 


made one half of it at Samos, while his 


brother Theodorus made the other Half ar 


Epheſus, the two pieces fitted ſo exactly, 


that the whole figure ſeem'd to be by one 


band. This pecolfar art, which is bit little 


known, continues he, to the Grecian ſculp- 


Itors, is very much cultivated by the Egyp- 


tians : for theſe don't judge of a figure, as 
the Greeks, barely by the eye; but meaſuring 
all the parts one by the other, they carve 
the ſtones which are to form a ſtarue fepa- 
rately, and with the utmoſt accuracy. For 
this end they divided a human body into 
21 parts and 3. So when the workmen had 


once agreed among themfelves upon the height | 


of the figure, every one made that part 
which fell to his ſhare, and e ihe in 
ſuch manner as was-aftoniſhing to thoſe who 


were not acquainted with this. art. But 
the two pieces of Apollo of Samos join 
according to, the height of the body; and 
tho the arms are ſtreteh'd out, as in action, 
and the legs are in the poſture of a man 
walking, it is every where correſpondent, 

| + and 
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and the whole figure is in the moſt ena . 
equilibrity. In ſhort, this piece of workma 
ſhip, which is finiſh'd according to the Egy Wl 


tian method, is very little inferior to the mol . 
accompliſh'd pieces of Egypt itſelf, een 
Tux other gallery was appropriated uff wn 

painting. The firſt that appear d in viey pre 


were boards whited over, upon which th: 
objects, generally deſcrib'd in black, wer 
ſo ill drawn, that the painter thought him. 
ſelf oblig d to write on the ſide of each 
This is a man; This is a horſe; This is af 
tree. Advancing farther, were draughu 
which ſeem d to have been mark d out 
round the ſhadow of an object ſet in the 
ſun. In the following pictures the per- 
fection of draught and variety of coloun 


increasd viſibly. The Egyptians, as. the 1 
Greeks, had for a long time only four: ani nd 
we know that Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and Ti. die 

manthes made uſe of no more. Echion, Ni 5 

comachus, Protogenes, and finally Apelles MW 4 

were thoſe, who, with their different com- r 


pound colours, found out all the ſhadowing 
of nature. There are yet to be ſeen, in 
grotto not far from Thebes, paintings which 
are remaining from the times of the antient 
kings of that dynaſty, the colours of which 
are as lively as if bur juſt laid on *, But the 


0 * Paul Luc. t:6. p. 69. 1 
1 5 more 
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more modern Egyptians did not fall into the 
fault with which Denis of Halicarnaſſus re- 
1 proaches the modern Greek painters; that 
al they endeavour'd to cover the neglect of de- 

ſign by the variety and livelineſs of their co- 

jours. The Egyptians compar'd thoſe who 
u preferr'd colours to deſign in painting, to 
e. 8 | 7 ER 

thoſe who in eloquence and poetry preferr'd 


bright thoughts to thoſe which are juſt. Cicero, 
the maſter and pattern of latin eloquence, ap- 
ch plying his reflection to oratory, ſays, That 
ve foon grow weary of thoſe pictures which 
ut firſt fight attract us by force of colours; 
"WW whereas we are conſtant in our admiration of 


is the true character of antiquity *.' 


x : 1 
n To conclude; the muſick-gallery, where, 
non certain days, were held concerts' of voices 


I. d inſtruments, was likewiſe a treaſute for 
N. de antiquities of this art. Here 'twas found 
Ter that the ſhalm, the ſhepherd's flute, and other 


5 and here was even ſhewyn the flute of feveral 
n Pipes of unequal lengths, that was in uſe 
nch before Oſiris invented the ſingle flute, which 
en ex preſs d all the tones of the former. This 
ich! bero had thoſe hymns which he ſung in ho- 
the nour to the gods accompany d by it; and the 
10re yy Fog ee eee. 


„ H verſes, 


+. {thoſe that excel in the beauty of deſign, Which 


wind inſtruments, were the firſt invented; 
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verſes, according to Plutarch, contain d thok 
precepts which he gave to the people, whom 
he had got together, and was deſirous to ci 
lize. The ſame Oſiris in time invented thy 
trumpet and kettle- drums, to animate the ſol 
diers he made uſe of in his conqueſts. Mercun 
afterwards invented the harp ; which leavesthe 
muſician the liberty of adding his voice and 
words to the ſound of his inſtrument. In ſome 
ancient monuments this god is deſcrib'd with 
a harp of ſeven ſtrings ; the two extremes d 
which. as they pretended, being ſtruck together, 
from'd the diapazon or octave, even before the 
laſt ſtring but one, which renders it compleat 
was introduc'd into the diatonick ſyſtem? 
Next to the harps, they ſhew'd in this gal4 
lery at Memphis, the firſt tables, or the firl 
bodies of inſtruments, that are of ſo mu 
ſervice . to ſtrengthen the ſounds, which ar 
too weak in a 1ingle circumference of ſolid 
Wood, as that which ſupports the ſtrings d 
the harp. They came at laſt to the inſtr 
ments with necks, or which were touch'd a 
a diſtance; in which the fingers forming theMWette 
_ ſounds, find, upon a leſſer number of ſtring 
a greater number of tetra-chords, and eve 
of octaves, can paſs indifferently thro all tir 
moods, and have full ſcope to perform what 
ever the imagination of the boldeſt compole 


.- * See, that excellent treatiſe of the muſick of the u- 
- tients, aſcrib'd to M. Abbe de Chateauneuf. 
9 —— 1 1 (al 
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an produce. Diodorus was but ill inform'd 
bf the fact, when he ſaid, the Egyptians did 
ot cultivate muſick. On the contrary, it 
was of them Pythagoras got ſuch a taſte of 
t, as to admit of en in the skies, and 
un pply the proportions of it to the general 
thefW-onſtitution of the univerſe. The Egyptians 
andWncourag'd their young men and maidens to 
omeWecarn and perform every ſpecies of muſick, 


vito render them more polite and more agree- 

s ble: And, in imitation of them it was, that 
her he Greeks plac'd muſick in the number of 
 tieWhoſe things neceflary to the education of 
leat, routh. CRE : 


Wr fee by this faint ſketch, that however 
aluable private education may be, it never 
an haye the advantages of this publick edu- 
tation of the Egyptians: But what ſeems to be 
he molt valuable in it, is, that youth is not 
bandon'd, as in our modern educations, as 
bon as they come out of their infancy ; that 
s, at a time when their judgments being 
etter form'd, are ſuſceptible of knowledge, 


ring icher more abſtruſe in itſelf, or of more ſer- 
eva ice to the publick, and when they have moſt 
Iced of help to ſuppreſs the firſt flights of 
wha Wouth : So we ſee that this Stage, which is 


he moſt propitious to the female ſex, be- 
auſe they are more carefully guarded than in 
ny other, is the moſt extravagant in the male, 
ho are abandon'd to their own paſſions, 

EE, = .- 
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not eaſily govern'd, if they be not endow{ 
with excellent natural talents. Levity 
mind, an, averſion to duty, and a neglect q 
time, now ſo faſhionable among the Greg 
and Roman youths, would have been a bl: 
miſh upon their honour in Egypt, even i 
the eyes of the ladies, who had any concen 
for them; and, as the only mark of a cour 
truly polite, there were no advances to thei 
favour but by merit and wiſdom. But abo 
all I muſt not forget to obſerve, that the exe. 
ciſes, and even the labours of the Egyptia 
youth ſecured them from that fatal wearinel 
of mind, that general diſtaſte which accom- 
5 55 ours even in the very height of thei 
daebauchery. „ 1 
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THERE were, indeed, at that time, ſom 
you 1 more ſollicitous for preſent ple 
fure than future merit, who thought thel 

ftadies and converfations a burden: And 
ladies, who qualify'd only to diſcourſe 0 
their conſtitutions, taſte and dreſs, were ut 
ealy that they could not carry theſe ther 
only objects of entertainment into the palace 
and make them general. And by ſuch Di 
luca was ſoon ſeconded in her reſolution « 
bringing into evil repute theſe learned fchool 
the fountains of that merit ſhe had moſt tt 
fear, and to break off thoſe inſtruttive cont 
rences of all kinds, in which the rules of 
moſt refin'd moral were frequently the ” 
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ect. The method ſhe pitch'd on, as moſt 
Expedient for her deſign, was, to give the 
privilege of keeping aſſemblies, and the ſole 
empire of converſation, to ſuch ladies of the 
court as ſhe had obſerv'd the moſt vain, and 
ho had the faculty of talking loud and long 
n nothing, when they found it was coun- 
tenanc d. The queen, under pretext of be- 
hei ing extreamly taken up with the affairs of 
woeWitate, appear d very ſeldom in theſe aſſemblies 
xer-{Mherſelf, and prevented the king from going 
tiuſ to them, by amuſing him as much as poſſible 
nei with other private diverfidns : But having 
om before confer d the chief offices at court upon 
hei ladies of the character I have juſt deſcrib'd, the 
deputed them to perform the honours of the 


name at the converſation of thoſe circles 
le which were form'd in her abſence. . Theſe 
hell ladies, like the queen, had all paſs'd their 
meridian, and having made no proviſion to ſup- 
e 0 ply the loſs of exterior beauties, by the more 
valuable qualities of the mind, were but juſt 
heiß before bewailing their abandon'd ſtate : But 
lace being now rais'd by an exceſs of favours, 
Di which the queen ſeem'd to heap upon them, 
n were extreamly ſubſervient to her defign, 
oo without ſo much as knowing it. They were 
ſt H always ready to interrupt any diſcourſe that 
ne might but favour of learning or ingenuity ; 
but they were not often put to the tio ble: 
= H 3 for 


— _ — 


palace in her room, and to preſide in her 
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ſo little approv'd, that no man of ſenſe coul 


freedoms they drew upon themſelves a con. 


or of indifferency to every thing that was the 
object of good ſenſe and reaſon. The language 
itſelf being corrupted with improper terms ]MW''%! 


for their own perpetual talk was ſo vain, ant em 


find room, or thought it worth while, to pu 
in a word. It was obſerv'd, that they wer {Wntro 


_ continually whiſpering to one another in thek in 


aſſemblies, and ridiculing certain perſons pte 
who in the preceding adminiſtration had been Wy © 
greatly reſpected, tho in the preſent they Nor 
were not, thought neceſſary, By theſe odiou 


tempt, which waited only for an opportunity 


ol diſplaying itſelf, and which already ven Mitte 


ſenſibly leſſen d the regard otherwiſe had u Peha 
them and the whole ſex. In the mean time hin: 
all perſons of good ſenſe and merit by degrees #10 
abſented from theſe aſſemblies, where they i 
perceiv'd their company was a burden: Ante 
thus the court, which was wont to be. the i 


center of good taſte in all manner of ſubjects, hen 


and the model of purity for the Egyptian ere 
tongue, was become the abode of ignorance, hen 


and a neglected pronunciation, became of 


Jargon of the fancy; which being without fee 


rule, was ty'd down to none. 'The writing 
of thoſe who formerly frequented the coun def 
were known by a juſt and natural elegancy, 
in a great meaſure owing to their intercourk I. 
with, ladies of the moſt polite parts, in whom ack 

* it 


, = 
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| t eminently abounded: But the modern wits, 


an 

- who ſucceeded them, forgetting that language | 
pu ouſt always have the ſanction of the publick, | 
ver untroduc'd, of their own private authority, f 

heb In infinite number of fantaſtick terms and | 4 


Expreſſions, which ſo far from being adapted 
yy cuſtom, were carefully avoided by all 
Torrect authors. 


"4 | | | 
O the other hand, the young nobility, 
eeing that probity and good breeding was as 


nit 

2 ittle required in the men, as prudence and 
de ehaviour in the women, and that every 

me hing depended on favour, abandon d all 


hoſe exerciſes of mind and body which they 
had till then purſued, that they might de- 
ote themſelves to theſe new creatures of 


the Wie queen. The grand art was to perſuade 
ect hem, by force of flattery, to believe they 
tian ere poſſeſs d of thoſe charms which they 
nee themſelves had given over for loſt ; and they 
the began to hope, that Daluca having brought 


heir age into faſhion, youth would be no 
more regarded. 'The beauties -of the coure 
of Memphis had always had their admirers 
accompliſh'd merit on both fides was generally 
che origin of the paſſions they excited. A 
deſire only of gaining the eſteem of a charm- 
png perſon, produc'd ſuch endeavours after 
virtue and valour, as was admir'd by the pub- 
lick, without knowing their firſt © cauſe } 
H4 Buy 
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But as for the modern intrigues *, they wer 
owing to 4 mutual conformity of bad ut 
and bad choice; their beginning was d. 
bauchery, and a communication of vices be 
tween the pretended lovers were the fruits of 
them. It was an obſervation in former times 
that thoſe who had been fingled out, and 
train'd up by certain ladies of the court, be. 
came the moſt accompliſhd men: But fo 
theſe, the beauties of the mind, or a total 
want of them, were qualities they had no 
diſcernment of, and were equally indifferent 
to ; and they entertain'd no hopes of 

any ang by perſons of a toc diſtinguiſh' 
. probity, In times paſt, the moſt diſcern- 
ing had no other way of diſcovering a pal. MW out 
| Hon between two perſons, but by a greater W oiv 
circumſpection in the one, and a more irre- Ml fel 
proachable behaviour in we other. But now the 
the new favourite of each of theſe ladies wu :11 
immediately known to every one; and they I the 
were ſooner put out of countenance, when I the 
complimented upon that account, than their fis 
miſtreſſes eee K | che 


TAE queen, who at a diſtance Ga thi 
progreſs, began alrcady to gather 2h fruits of 


* The author ems . to have in view * <p 
tiouſneſs of the court of the empreſs Fauſtina, the wife 
of Marcus Aurelius. See the hiſto ory as * Roman em 


mn by M. de — 
be e 
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her endeavours, by the contempt, hatred 
Land jealouſy which was fomented among the 
courtiers. Both men and women, as ſhe had 
foreſeen, were totally loſt to all good man- 
ners, by a diffipation and levity of mind. 
nes There was not one among them who had 
and not taken a ſteady reſolution to ſacrifice 
be. ¶ virtue, honour and duty to the leaſt ſmile of 
tor W fortune; and nothing leſs than adverſity, or 
otal the moſt terrible events, were capable of 
n azwaking them from this infatuation: Even 
rent BW the miniſters of ſtate, who till then had every 
uno moment of their time fo taken up, either in 
ſa d their different employs, or in recreating them- 
ern. {elves in their families, that they never ſtir'd. 
out of their cloſets, but to council, or to 
give audience to the publick, thought them- 
ſelves now under an obligation of making 
their court to theſe ladies in authority ; and 


was WF all the aſſiduity they formerly employ'd in 
* the affairs of ſtate, was now neceſſary to keep 
hen 


them in their places: To continue in their 
wour, it was not enough to comply with 
their fantaſtick humours, to adminiſter to 
| their ruinous pleaſures, to provide immenſe 
entertainments for them; 3 inſiſted, that 
fall their recommendations ſhould take place, 
tho' they were ever in favour of ſome unjuſt 
cauſe, or unworthy object; and that their 
a ear counſels, tho' moſt pernicious to their prince, 
, I ould be approv'd, in conſideration of a ſmall 
ber I pain to them, Thus, tho the deceas'd TO 
3 FO had 
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had left all things in ſo excellent an order 
that they might have ſubſiſted, and even hell 
out againſt mal-adminiſtration for a long 
time, yet the ſtate was ruſhing on very fal 
towards its ruin. Peace, which, eſpecial 
in dominions of ſo ſmall extent as thoſe of 
Egypt, is not to be preſerv'd but by ſecret 
ſprings of the cabinet, and by a regard ſhewn, 
at leaſt in appearance, to neighbouring prin- 
ces, ſoon was ſhaken by a negle& of culti- 

vating their friendſhip, by the little ſatisfac- 
tion given to their ambaſſadors, and by the 
infringement of ſeveral laws, which concern'd i 
the tranquiljity of all Egypt, and, its ſecurity que 
againſt enemies from abroad. And thus Da- Wyer 

luca, with a view only of prejudicing Sethos, Nwer 
| os'd the welfare of the kingdom and her Wcirc 
own ſafety to all the ill conſequences of ſo Meat: 
pernicious a conduct. ©" | » Wag 


Bu T while this unworthy queen was thus MW wh 
fomenting diforders, the wiſe Amedes was Wenj 
aſſiduous in the education of the youhg prince, ¶ lav 
whoſe fate had deſtin'd him to be firſt the WW pri 
victim, and afterwards the repairer of them. ¶ tis 
He did not, in expreſs terms, diſcover to dat 
him the diſgrace he perceiv'd he was already Na 
fall'n into; a condition not eaſy to be con- me 
ceiv'd by a child of eight or nine years of age, W to 
eſpecially when diſguis'd under thoſe _ 
fions of kindneſs and flattering careſſes which 
Daluca hitherto continued to ſhew to * 
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Hut the chief aim of Amedes was to inſpire 
him with the principles of every virtue, which 
He might ſtand in need of to ſupport him in 
the moſt adverſe fortune. He put him in 
mind of his illuſtrious birth, to make him 
ſenſible not of the reſpect due to him from 
others, but of what he owed to himſelf. He 
gave him lively ideas, not of a prince ſur- 
rounded by his obſequious ſubjects and flaviſh 
courtiers, but of a prince dethron'd by uſur- 
pers, and reſiding among foreigners, where 
he would have no other grandeur but that of 
his own mind, and his perſonal courage. The 
queſtions he propos d to him, either to diſco- 
ver his ſentiments, or to exerciſe his talents, 
were generally upon perilous and intricate 
circumſtances, which a prince could not extri- 
cate himſelf from without the greateſt cou- 
rage, nor ſuſtain without the higheſt pitch of 
probity. He did not, however, at any time, 
wholly bereave him of the hopes of peaceably 
enjoying the kingdom to which he was the 
lawful heir: but he inſtructed him, that the 
principles of thoſe morals fitting to be prac- 
tis d in danger or adverſity, or rather, that 
danger and adverſity themſelves naturally lead 
a prince to a regular and advantageous enjoy- 
ment of peace and happineſs. With regard 
to the religion of his anceſtors, Amedes in- 
ſtructed him therein, in a conciſe, plain and 
conſiſtent manner with regard to facts, mw 
5 N la1 
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laid great ſtreſs upon the examples and mori N pre: 
precepts he drew from them. - 4: 


r 5 
A 


. 
. 


ſho 


I x is common to give 13 only genera] 
ideas of the ſciences; and, indeed, it is ſuf. 
ficient, if they be but acquainted with x 
much as will make them friends and pro- 
tectors of them. But Amedes was defirou; WW -/ 
that whatever might be his fate, his pupil 
ſhould attain to all the merit of a private per- 
fon. He alſo concluded, that Sethos being 
yet too young to comprehend the great 
maxims of government, politicks and war, 
could not better employ the firſt years of his 
tuition, than by initiating him early into all 
the Egyptian ſciences. Youth has this pecu- 
har advantage, that men never arrive to per- 
fection in any arts or ſciences, if they don 
overcome the main difficulties of them while 
they are young: And to give adifadvantageous 
inſtance as to my own part alone, 1 muſt 
confeſs I have, in different ſtages of my life, 
endeavour'd to acquire thoſe ſciences which 
are eſteem'd among the Greeks, but have 
never been able to attain to more than read- 
ing and writing in ſuch a manner as I am 
farisfy'd with, they being the only arts that 
became eaſy to me in the days of my youth. 
However, as human knowledge is of fo val 
an extent, that not youth alone, but life 
elf is hard'y ſufficient to attain it; -thi 
; 5 & gre! 

U | | 


f 
J 
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b great maſter inform'd his pupil, that he 
ſhould make him acquainted only with the 
frſt rudiments of the ſciences ; and that thoſe 


n 
5 ng 


a who reſt fatisfy'd with that part they have 

uf. gone thro in this firſt ſtage of life, ought 

| 3 MW modeſtly to confels their ignorance. | 
ro-  - R 

us, AME DES perceiv'd that this young prince 


pi gave every day new ſigns of an admirable 
er- genius. He had form'd no deciſive judgment 
ing upon that agreeableneſs, that vivacity and 
eat wit which he frequently obſerv'd in him 
ar, during his mother's life, when he was ſur- 
his rounded with the flattering ſmiles of fortune: 
al ſuch indications are not always to be de- 
cu- ¶ pended upon, becauſe thoſe repartees which 
e- we think ſo witty in children, are often 
nt but ar effect of the liberty allow'd them, and 
wile generally beſtow'd upon trivial occaſions; 
ous W and conſequently no concluſion can be drawn 
uſt from thence applicable to that period of time 
ife, WW in which they are to employ their thoughts 
ich upon ſolid and ſerious ſubjects. But in natu- 
ve ral philoſophy, our maſter could hardly keep 
ad- pace with the docility of his ſcholar ; and in 
am hiſtory he had muchado to fatisfy his unbound- 
bat ed curioſity : So for his own eaſe, and the more 
th. readily to accuſtom young Sethos to be his 
alt on inſtructor, he exercisd him in the for- 
life mer, by putting him upon experiments and 
his {WW the folution of difficulties ; r in the latter, 
en by making him read the moſt celebrated 
| > authors 


"I 
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authors from the beginning to the end; au 
afterwards obliging him to give coheren 
abridgments of every hiſtory. He made hin 
acquainted in the firſt, with the progreſs 0 
human. underſtanding, and the advancement 
of the ſciences from one century to another, 
and i in the ſecond, with the great men and 


7 beſt writers of all the ages paſt. 


ion; 
ad 
their 
Foul 
our! 
in hi 
that 
Laſſen 
ame 
Hr likewiſe carry'd him every day, a part 
certain hours, into the ſchools we have men- go 
tion d above, licht Weie het how (3 crowded tent. 
as in former times ; but then they were ſure N atio 
of meeting there the flower of the youth of ſelv 
Memphis, and all thoſe who had not been ya MW" 
corrupted by the preſent taſte of the court. othe 
Our own application muſt render us maſters of {M6 
the ſciences; but the knowledge of applying into 
them rightly is only to be acquir'd by conver- the 
ſing with men of underſtanding and merit N ſcie 
Beſides, Amedes, without affecting at an im. * 
proper time to oppoſe the queen's meaſures, Th 
was deſirous of making Sethos known,to the Pf 
youth of the kingdom, who were growing te! 
up with him. The hiſtory of the infancy the 
of Seſoſtris was yet recent in his memory, No 
This prince was no ſooner born, than his al 
father Amenophis caus'd all the infants of his 
kingdom, who were born on the ſame day 
with his fon, to be brought before him ; he 
provided them with nurſes, appointed tugors 
for them, and gave them all the ſame educa- 
tion; 
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Won; being perſuaded, that children who 
ad been brought up in a familiarity with 
Their prince from their moſt tender years, 
would the more firmly adhere to him in the 
E-.urſe of his life, and would ſerve him beſt 
in his wars. Amedes was moreover defirous 
that Sethos ſhould converſe in the publick 
laſſemblies with thoſe foreigners, whom the 
fame of Egypt drew thither from all the 
parts of the world, where knowledge and 
good manners were cultivated. Men of at- 
dei tention gather new knowledge in the conver- 
ſure ation even of ſuch as have leſs than them- 
| of ſelves; and the Egyptians, at the ſame time 
yer ey communicated their inſtructions to 
art Mothers, became more learned themſelves. Be- 
$ of ſides, as the greater number of thoſe who came 
ing into Egypt, were led thither, either to obtain 
er. the initiation, or to perfect themſelves in the 
ri. ſciences, and ſometimes: for both, they were 
im. generally the greateſt men of every nation. 
res, Theſe ſtrangers, it is natural to conceive, 
the Napply'd chemſelves with a great deal of care 
ing te the learning of the Egyptian tongue: And 
ncy the moſt curious among the Egyptians ſtudied 
ry. thoſe of other nations. The prieſts divided 
his all the languages of the known world amon 

bis Webemſelves,” that they might be able to give 
by latisfaCtion to all thoſe who apply'd to them 
1 for advice from every quarter. To this end 
ors they ſent the moſt expert among them, dif- 
ca- guiſed like merchants, into the moſt diſtanc 
n; 8 ſtates. 
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Atates.. The laity, who were deſtined to thy 
war, or to trade, generally confin'd themſebe iſ 


to the Phenician, the Greek, and the Punick 
tongues. The | firſt gave them acceſs at the 


chief courts of Aſia, the ſecond to thoſe o Ml | 
Europe, and the third in Africa: But the 70 
Egyptian tongue was in ſome degree the com. : 6 
mon ſource of theſe three; for the Pheni. «xt 
cians, Greeks and Carthaginians were Egyp- hip 
tian colaties. A knowledge of the Egyptian tes 
tongue was therefore in a great meaſure all one 
key to the others. Amedes, however, let I i hy 
Sethos learn the firſt rudiments of the latter, geth 


but he left him to acquire a perfection in 


them by practice, and the frequent conyer- E 
fation he procur d him with ſuch N | SY 


abot 

as appear d to him the moſt knowing. 885 
T A RE education of Sethos was not confin't cop 
to the improvement of his mind; Amedes FW... 
put him alſo upon exerciſes of the body: He 52 
even took advantage of the neglect which be lars 
ſaw this young prince ſuffer d. from a father, ¶ Seti 


who was govern'd by a ſecond wife, to make 5 
him ſubmit to thoſe, which he renders eſt 
more laborious or more perilous in proportion 


as he advanc'd in years. This is a ſort, of as 
trial which the beſt of parents are but too the 


backward in putting their children to; and 
to which Amedes himſelf had, perhaps, not 
expos'd an undoubred heir to the crown: But 
he look'd upon his * as one, who, like 


a Pr ivate 
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a private perſon, was to make his ow 


\ fortune. | IA 
i Hr made him walk on foot to all the 
of places near Memphis, with a double view; 
rst to inure him to hardſhip, and then to 
make him take notice of every thing that 


was remarkable in his own country, which 
4 is often more neglected than foreign curioſi- 


ties: Above all, he carry d him more than 
once to the Pyramids. In his time there were 


E hundred, but of very different ſizes, all to- 
r gether in one place, at about four miles diſ- 
in tant from Memphis, towards Libya. In all 
er: Egypt there were none but at this place, and 
about Thebes: the kings of which two 
cities, in imitation of one another, had been 
1 ; curious in giving this form to their tombs, 


mm of leaving theſe monuments of their own 
grandeur and power. Amedes was willing 


0 to exhauſt this ſubject, that his pupil might 
draw advantages from it of ſeveral kinds. 
wt Sethos had often heard talk of theſe enormous 


F piles; and Amedes expected they would at 

firſt fight make the ſame impreſſion upon this 
young prince, as they do upon travellers who 
come to ſee this wonder of the world, from- 
the remoteſt parts of it: that is, they always 
ind them leſs than they expected. Amedes 
did not neglect this opportunity of making 
dethos obſerve, that the eye of man is never 
abſolutely contented with the bigneſs of 
. I things 


z 
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things artificial, unleſs they be carry'd to x 
diſtance as far as the fight can reach: but iti 
not ſo with reſpect to things which are deter. 
min'd by nature; as animals or trees, which 
We don't love to fee repreſented beyond thei 
uſual proportion: Hence it is, ſaid he, thatthis 
buſt of a ſphinx or woman fix'd on the ground 
among the pyramids, which is forty feet high, 
ſeems of a monſtrous bulk to you; whereas the 
on pyramid which takes up more than a fur. 
long every way, appears too little in your eye 
Another reaſon for this is, becauſe its height 
not being quite equal to the length of one ids 
of its baſis, it muſt of courſe look ſquat and low 
So, added he, with regard to buildings, we 
can never juſtify ourſelves, if the proporti 

of their dimenſions be not graceful, and ac- 
cording to the rules of art. Notwithſtanding 
all which, continued he, obſerve the py 
mids more nearly, they are not lefs wonder 
ful, and you'll ſoon ſee juſt cauſe to admire 
them. Make a trial yourſelf, in the farſt place 
by the ſureſt methods you have been tavght 
in the academies of Memphis, to take tbe 
four cardinal points; fee how exactly the 
four ſides anſwer with the winds*. And be 
. .ades, as large as the moſt beautiful temple 
of Memphis may. ſeem to you, there is-n0t 
one of them whole dimenfions come neu 


eee che elogium of M. de Chaſclles, by M. de Fa 
tenelle, in his memoirs of the academy | of ſciences 


Ann. 1710. | 
, 5 4 | 740 


| 
{ 


1 
travel: 
editio! 
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to thoſe of the great pyramid ; tho' the form 


by of our temples has ſomething more agreeable 
r. and engaging. P13 —_ 
ch 5 | " 
er IN reality, the baſis of the firſt and 
his WY largeſt pyramid, the ſurface of which is to 


this day entire, is in every ſquare 704. feet; 
zh, and + its perpendicular height 630. The 
the whole pyramid is compos'd of courſes or lays 
ur. of bricks, which grow narrower in propor- 
ye tion as they aſcend to the top, where there is 
gba platform of twelve feet ſquare. The borders 
ide of theſe courſes, which gradually decreaſe to- 
ow. wards the top, ſerve as ſteps to aſcend to it.) 
well Of all thoſe who uſed to accompany Sethos 
jon and Amedes to ſee the pyramids, only ſome 
ac-Micw of the moſt ventureſome attempted to go 
ing up to chis platform; but none durſt come 
down again otherwiſe than backwards, as 
fer- well to have the aſſiſtance of their hands, as for 
nin fear the height and vaſt extent of the proſpect 
ach might make them giddy. Sethos, who be- 
gu fore had gone thro many hazardous exerciſes, 
the could not comprehend why Amedes ſhould 
not indulge him in this, of which he was in 


ple This whole deſcription is taken from de Bruyen's 
4 _ in folio, and the notes added to them in the quarto 
e ! "LF -04 1 F 

jet + That is five feet or a pace more than the olympick 
furlong determin'd by Hercules, who ran 125 paces, or 
625 feet in one breath. This is the common computa- 
tion, ſaving the interpretations of the learned ; for this 
diſtance ſeems.no ſuch great matter for Hercules. 
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no wiſe fearful. Amedes at laſt told him 
that the concern he had for his life and ho- 
nour, wou'd not ſuffer him to expoſe him tg 
this trial, till he was able to deſcend the py. 
ramid with his face toward the plain. It i 
not becoming, continu'd he, a prince, as you 
are, to ſhew the leaſt ſign of fear upon an 
account whatſoever. Amedes had hardl 
done ſpeaking, when the eee running to 
the pyramid, and placing his hands upon the 
lowermoſt ſtep, which is four feet high, 
he aſcended from one to another with won- 
derful agility and eaſe, till he came to thoſe 
of but one foot high, which he walk'd up 
like common ſtairs, and was ſoon at top of 
the platform. As ſoon as he had recover'd 
breath, he turn'd toward the ſpectators, who 
were in great numbers at the foot of the py- 
ramid, and .came down with as little con- 
cern as if it had been a cover'd ſtair-caſe of 
equal and eaſy ſteps. His example render'd 
the enterprize more common; and ſeven or 
eight young lords, who from that time de- 
voted themſelves more particularly to his ſer- 
vice, always attended him, as much as poſ- 
ſible, as well in his exerciſes as his expedi- 
tions. It had likewiſe been an error eſtabliſh 
either by the timorouſneſs which was apt 


to ſeize people at top of the pyramid, or by 
an idea conceiv'd from the vaſt extent of the 
baſs, that it was impoſſible to ſhoot an arrow 
from the top to fall beyond „ 
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ſtep at bottom. This error prevails yet among 
us; and all travellers, who are too apt to 
enlarge upon things, mention the impoſſibi- 
lity of it. The prince, even before he made 
the trial, was ſenſible of this error : Being 
well aſſur d of the length of the four equal 
ſides of the baſis, he boldly engag'd to ſhoot 
an arrow from the middle of the platform, 
which ſhould fall not only beyond one of the 
faces, but even beyond one of the angles of 
the pyramid, being directed in a diagonal 
line; which, according to the exact calcula- 
oſe tion he had made of it, could not be 500 
up feet, and hardly above half the diſtance an 
ok arrow will fly when diſcharg'd by an able 
r(Warcher. | 


py- W = have hitherto only ſpoken of the fur- 
on- ace of the pyramid ; but Sethos was conti- 
> of Miually urging Amedes to let him ſee the in- 
erd {ide of it. If the king who erected it had 
or been interr'd in it, the prophane, ſuch as 


de- Nethos yet was, would not have been permited 
ſer- Ito enter: but it being an empty tomb, every 
poſ- one who had the patience and reſolution, ' 
edi- NWas allow'd to go in. As there were ſeveral 
(h'd deep and dark paſſages, Amedes was per- 
apt Wuaded, that this trial would be an excellent 


emedy againſt thoſe panick fears,, which are 
apt to ſeize many people in the dark, and 
againſt the apprehenſion of bugbears, with 
vhich common reports then fill'd all unin- 
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no wiſe fearful. Amedes at laſt told him 
that the concern he had for his life and ho- 
nour, wou' d not ſuffer him to expoſe him to 
this trial, till he was able to deſcend the py. 
ramid with his face toward the plain. It i 
not becoming, continu'd he, a prince, as you 
are, to ſhew the leaſt ſign of fear upon any 
account whatſoever. Amedes had hardy 
done ſpeaking, when the prince, running ty 
the pyramid, and placing his hands upon the 
lowermoſt ſtep, which is four feet high, I the 
he aſcended from one to another with won- line 
_ derful agility and eaſe, till he came to thok ¶ tion 
of but one foot high, which he walk'd up feet, 
like common ſtairs, and was ſoon at top of ¶ arro' 
the platform. As ſoon as he had recover'd arch 
breath, he turn'd toward the ſpectators, who 
11 were in great numbers at the foot of the py- V 
. ramid, and came down with as little con- face 
| cern as if it had been a cover'd ſtair-caſe of N nal 
equal and eaſy ſteps. His example render'd ¶ fide. 
the enterprize more common; and ſeven or been 
eight young lords, who from that time de- Seth 
voted themſelves more particularly to his fer- {Wo ei 
vice, always attended him, as much as poſ- JW one 
ſible, as well in his exerciſes as his expedi- N vas 
tions. It had likewiſe been an error eſtabliſſid ¶ deep 
either by the timorouſneſs which was apt {©iuad: 
to ſeize people at top of the pyramid, or by eme 
0 an idea conceiv'd from the vaſt extent of the {Wap 
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ſtep at bottom. This error prevails yet among 


„Jos; and all travellers, who are too apt to 
enlarge upon things, mention the impoſſibi- 
-W lity of it. The prince, even before he made 
i; WM the trial, was ſenſible of this error: Being 
well aſſur' d of the length of the four equal 
y des of the baſis, he boldly engag'd to ſhont 


ya arrow from the middle of the platform, 


to which ſhould fall not only beyond one of the 


he faces, but even beyond one of the angles of 


h, the pyramid, being directed in a diagonal 


line; which, according to the exact calcula- 


xe tion he had made of it, could not be 300 
up feet, and hardly above half the diſtance an 
of MW arrow will fly when diſcharg'd by an able 


rd ar cher - | 


„Wr have hitherto only ſpoken of the fur- 
n- face of the pyramid ; but Sethos was conti- 


of MW nually urging Amedes to let him ſee the in- 


d fide of it. If the king who erected it had 
or been interr'd in it, the prophane, ſuch as 
de- Sethos yet was, would not have been permited 
er. to enter: but it being an empty tomb, every 
of- one who Had the patience and reſolution, 
di- was allow'd to gb in. As there were ſeveral 


hd deep and dark paſſages, Amedes was per- 


apt I ſuaded, that this trial would be an excellent 
remedy againſt thoſe panick fears, which are 
apt to ſeize many people in the dark, and 
apainſt the apprehenſion of bugbears, with 
which common reports then fill'd all unin- 
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118 The Life of Sxrn os. 
habited places, as it does now: But this view 
was nothing to a far greater deſign which he 
had conceiv'd upon this occaſion, and which 
was to be the crown of Sethos's eucdiivh 


AME DES, therefore, returning one even- 
ing with him alone, and directing his dif- 
courſe to him, faid, My prince, to view the 
inſide of the ed in ſuch a manner as 
7 yy be neceſſary for you, is an enterprize 

different from what you think it to 
on: The ſecret paſſages of it lead thoſe men, 
who are favour'd by the gods, to a point 
dare not ſo much as name ; for 'which the 
gods muſt create a deſire in you. The en- 
trance into the pyramid is open to every 
body ; but I pity thoſe, who coming out 
by the fame way they went in, have only 
ſatisfy'd a very imperfect curioſity, and feen 
no more than what they are allow'd to re- 
late. A difcourfe ſo uncommon as this waz 
to the young prince, fill'd him with an im- 
patience, which made him refolve inſtantly 
to unriddle this myſtery, by deceiving even 
his governor's vigilance, if he refus'd to ac- 
company kim. Amedes, who read this re. 
ſolution in his looks, did not give 2 time 
to anfwer, but continu'd; Sir, I will condud 
von myſelf to this enterprize, which it i 
almoſt impoſſible to begin alone, tho it mul 
be finiſh'd alone: But I muſt not expoſe 


von to the dangers | that attend it, till oppor 
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tunities, which may offer hereafter, have given 


me ſufficient proofs of your valour, and eſpe- 


cially of your prudence. I have reaſon to be 
fatisfy'd with the marks you have already 
given me of both, The age you are now 


| approaching to, will demand greater of you, 


and will ſoon furniſh you with means of ſhew- 
ing them. Don't give way then to your impa- 
tience, but place your confidence in me; 
and begin, by keeping, as a ſecret, that little 
I have now reveal'd to you, to accuſtom your 
elf to greater. The young prince, who could 
not yet fix an idea tothe ſenſe of theſe words, 
told Amedes, that, without diving farther 
into the myſtery in queſtion, the firſt mark 
he would give of the prudence his tutor wiſh'd 
to ſee in him, ſhould be to confide entirely 
in his conduct. N EY 
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55 N HE war with which the king of 


Memphis was threaten'd, parti- 
Ir ch cularly on the part of Thebes, 
fill d Sethos with a ſecret joy; for 
„s he concluded, that war only would 
furnifh him with means of making thoſeexpe- 
riments which Amedes expected from him. 
This wiſe. governor, who perceiv'd it, told 
him one day, that tho' in the enterprize - 
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had mention'd to him, on occaſion of the 
| pyramid, there were no blows nor combating 


enough commend the good there was in the 
confus'd ſentiment which had inclin'd him 


the function I have the honour of exerciſing 
in the ſervice of a prince born to the throne, 
if I did not inform him, that a king, who 
loves his ſubjects, always looks upon war as a 
misfortune ; and, in order to prevent it, uſes 
all efforts that do not derogate either from 
his eſtabliſh'd rights, or his due honour. 


From this maxim, deeply engraven in the 


heart of a king, reſults a principle of true 
bravery, the more ardent in the defence of 
) his own property, as it is leſs inclin'd to ih- 
ade that of others. Moſt princes, who 
upon every occaſion are taking up arms, 
ſpend their days in a continual alternative of 


good or bad ſucceſs, which makes their ene- ' 


— mies fear them but little, and value them 

leſs: Whereas on the contrary, a prince who 
of Is ſtedfaſt in his juſt pretenſions, and gives 
ti- no ſubject of complaint to his neighbours, is 
es, N reſpected: Remember therefore, my lord, 
or never to make war from a fancy or inclina- 
Id tion to it; but when you are compell'd to 
xe- id, do it in ſuch a manner as may take away 


dethos anſwer'd, that he was ſenſible of the 
Importance of this advice to a prince actually 


upon 


with armed enemies requir'd ; he could not 


to war; but, added he, I ſhould ill perform 


that pleaſure and inclination in your enemy. 
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upon the throne ; but, continu'd he, the 


wifhes may not be continued for a war, in 


| plain, call'd the little Catabathmus 3 where 


war I am inclin'd to, is a war in which 
have no part, and in which all I have to d 
is, to fight for the king my father, without 


_ enquiring, as I take it I have no right to 


do, into the merits of the cauſe, You ſx 
true, my lord, reply'd Amedes ; and a young 
prince ought even to ſet a value up- 
on every lawful occaſion offer'd by which 
he can give proof of his valour ; that when 
ever he comes to have the care of the tran- 
quillity and happineſs of a whole nation, he 


may avoid a war without being apprehenſive 
of any reflections on that account to the 


prejudice of his perſon. However, that your 
all appearance fo fatal, as that which is kin- 
dled againft the kingdom, I have laid hold of 
an opportunity which the gods ſeem to have 
thrown into my way, to exercife both your 
prudence and valour at the fame time, and 
to advantage. | 


Ta E frontier-townsof the kingdom of Mem- 
phis on the fide of Libya, as Plinthinus, Tapo- 


firis, Scyatis, Oafis the leffer, and ſeveral others 


have acquainted me, by a private deputa- 


tion, that they have been forely afflicted by 


a hideous ferpent in their neighbourhood; 


which, as they believe, has his retreat in 1 


den of mount Aſpis, and ravages all thc 


the 
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they are oblig'd to ſeek their ſuſtenance. 


They at firſt thought of deſiring the aſſiſtance 


of the king's huntſmen ; but then they 


imagin'd, that the queen, being taken up with 
affairs which ſhe would think of greater im- 
portance, would be little concern d at a mif- | 
fortune which could not penetrate to the 
royal manſions ; and efpecially as ſhe had al- 
ready let the nomarchs or governors know, 

that ſhe requir'd no other care of them, with 
regard to their provinces, than to levy the 
impoſts, and to prevent revolts. Befides, 
added he, it is very well known, that the 
court has no taſte for fatiguing and hazar- 

dous exerciſes; and that of all thoſe who now _ 
compole it, not one would be ready to un- 
dertake an expedition, where no other ad- 

vantage 1s to be hop'd bur the welfare of the 

people. They therefore apply to me in the 

concluſion, as to the governor of a prince, in 

whoſe virtnoas inclination the hopes of the 
whole kingdom center, and whoſe example 
animates the flower of the youth of Memphis 
to the moſt noble exerciſes of body and 
mind: Adding, That if this prince would, 
under my care, be their leader in the expedi- 
tion, they would receive him in every place 
he ſhould paſs thro with all the marks of 


reſpect and gratitude due to his rank and 


worth. I immediately undertook for you, 
and for ſome other young lords, your acade- 


mical companions, who would be proud of 


the 
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the honour of accompanying you. 


But 
told the deputy, that to avoid all appearance 
of affectation, we would appoint a hunting. 


match; that for the ſame reaſon we would 
make no ſtop, either in going or returning, 
at any city of note ; and that they ſhould, up- 
on no account, make any preparations to 
receive you that could have the appearance 
of ceremony: it was with the fame viey, 
that I diſpatch'd this deputy as privately a 
he came, without allowing him ſo much as 
to wait on you. Sethos was pleas d with all 
theſe precautions on his part, and thank'd 
him as well for his zeal as his care. Amedes 
immediately interrupting him, ſaid, that 
ſince he approv'd of all the meaſures he had 
taken, he adviſed him to depart early the 
next morning, to prevent any obſtacle that 
mizht hinder their journey. That he ſhould 
therefore employ the remainder of the day in 


ſelecting, with all the prudence of an able chief, 


ſuch of the young noblemen his companions, 
as beſt deſervd to be confided in, becauſe 
they would find upon the ſpot all the men 
they ſhould want to make up a number: 
And finally, that he ſhould recommend to 
them all to ſpeak no otherwiſe of their ex- 


pedition, than of a and hunting of wild 
| beaſts. 


SETHoOs having given notice to his eight 
companions, whom we have already men- 
tion dd, 
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| tion'd, they all took Horſe the next morning, 


attended only by ſome ſlaves, and rode along 


the north fide of the lake Moeris. Amedes, 
for their greater encouragement, told them, 


during their journey, that great hunting- 
matches were by the antient heroes look'd up- 
on as an apprenticeſhip to war ; not only on 
account of the long courſes they were oblig'd 
to run, the inconveniencies they were liable 
to, and, ina word, all the bodily fatigues this 


| exerciſe demanded of them; but far more by 


reaſon of the judgment, nice obſervation, 
and exact knowledge of the hills, valleys, and 
by-ways, which a hunter was oblig'd to ac- 


quire: But, added he, the hunting you are 


now going about is a real war: Its motive, in 
the firſt place, 1s the only one which in ge- 
neral can render war lawful ; that is, the 
defence of the people. - For whereas hunt- 
ing with moſt great men is but a ſavage paſ- 
fion, which puts them upon deſtroying the 
innocent animals of the woods, and fields, 
and often ſpoiling the lands thro' which they 
paſs; you are going to deliver a whole 
people from a monſter that deſtroys their 
harveſt, and devours their ſheep and ſhep- 
herds : nay, you have the reſolution to go in 
ſearch of a dreadful ſerpent, which, accor- 
ding to report, is of an enormous ſize and 


length, cover'd all over with ſcales, that 


are proof, as I am inform'd, againſt all 
* "00 darts. 
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darts. Shall we then confine ourſelves to have 
| ſhut him up in his den, if we can diſcoer prof 
the entrance? But tho it ſhould have no his 
more than one outlet, it will be eaſy for him 
in time to force a way thro'. Shall we be con- 
tented to drive him out of the plain of Can. 
bathmus, and beyond the mountains of Li. 
bya, by force of our numbers and cries ? But 
as ſoon as we are departed, he may retury 
again: And beſides, it would not be gene- 
rous to throw upon. our neighbours, tho our 
enemies, a deſolation from which we may 
have juſt deliver d our own country. I dare 
propoſe to you, my lords, a project more 
worthy of you. Let us endeavour to take 
this monſter alive, and carry him in triumph 
into the king's park. Thereby you will ac- 
cuſtom your ſelves. to an advantageous Prac- 
tice in almoſt all the incidents of life, which 
is to prefer ſkill to force. The youth wert 
all charm'd at this propoſal of Amedes, and at 
promis d him faithfully to obey his orders i in tha 
the execution of this deſign. He anſwerd ma 
them, That prince Sethos, who however Ou 
ſhould never be out of his fight, muſt be fur 
their leader in this expedition. That by wa 
commanding tbem, he would learn to make hal 
an advantageous uſe, not only of the valour, 


but of the advice of his officers; and that I rai 
conſequently, as in a well - diſciplin d army, I loc 
pl; 


and a war duly concerted, n one would 
| | have 
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have a ſhare in the glory of the ſucceſs, in 


proportion not only to his valour, but to. 
his knowledge. | 


AFTER fix days march, our warriors 


having diſcover'd the neareſt point of mount 
Aſpis, imagin'd that the monſter made his 
retreat thither to be the nearer to the inhabi- 
ted and fertile plains, They had already ob- 
ſervd his tracks by means of ſlime he had 
left upon the corn and hedges, which he had 
laid even with the ground. But, as yet, 

had not ſeen any perſon who could tell 
them where he was ; becauſe the very noiſe 
of his ſcales, which was to be heard at agreat 
diſtance, made all the inhabitants of the plain 
fly before him; after he had devour'd ſome 
perſons, who, thinking themſelves out of his 

reach, ſtopp'd to view him. They only re- 
mark d, that he made a very ſhort ſtay in places 
at a little diſtance from the mountain; and 
that he return'd thither as ſoon as he had 
made prey of any cattle in the meadows. 
Our noble hunters, that they might be more 
ſure of their game, continu'd their way to- 
ward mount Aſpis. They were not above 
half a league from it, when they diſcover'd 
between them and the mountain a large mo- 
raſs, and behind it a ſort of hillock, which 
look d as if cover'd over with leaves of iſing- 
glaſs, that glitter d in the ſun. Fixing their 


eyes upon this object, they ſoon perceiv'd 


ſoma 


bathmus, and beyond the mountains of Li. 


rous to throw upon our neighbours, tho our 


propoſe to you, my lords, a project more 


worthy of you. Let us endeavour to take 
this SG alive, and carry him in triumph 
into the king's park. Thereby you will ac- 


tice in almoſt all the incidents of life, which 
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darts. Shall we then confine ourſelves iy hau 
ſhut him up in his den, if we can diſcover proj 
the entrance ? Bur tho' it ſhould have no his 
more than one outlet, it will be eaſy for hin 
in time to force a way thro'. Shall we be con- 
rented to drive him out of the plain of Catz- 


bya, by force of our numbers and. cries ?. But 
as foon as we are departed, he may retun 
again: And beſides, it would not be gene 


enemies, a deſolation from which we may 
have juſt deliver d our own country. I dar 


cuſtom yourſelves. to an advantageous prac- 


is. to prefer {kill to force. The youth wert 


all charm'd at this propoſal of Amedes, and N at: 
promis d him faithtplly to obey his orders i in tha 
the execution of this deſign. He anſwerd I ma 
them, That prince Sethos, who however Ou 


mould never be out of his fight, muſt be fur 
their leader in this expedition. That by wa 
commanding them, he would learn to make I hal 
an advantageous ule, not only of the valour, I bet 


but of the advice of his officers ; and chat MY rai 
_ conſequently, as in a well-difciplin'd army, 


and a war duly n Wr one would 
| have 


to WM have a ſhare in the glory of the ſucceſs, in 
ver WW proportion not only to his valour, but to 


no i his knowledge. 


on-: Ar TER fix days march, our warriors 
u- having diſcover'd the neareſt point of mount 
L. Aſpis, imagin'd that the monſter made his 
But WH retreat thither to be the nearer to the inhabi- 
urn ted and fertile plains. They had already ob- 
ne- ſervd his tracks by means of ſlime he had 
our left upon the corn and hedges, which he had 
ay laid even with the ground. But, as yet, they 
dare had not ſeen any perſon who could tell 
ore them where he was; becauſe the very noiſe 
ake of his ſcales, which was to be heard at a great 
ph diſtance, made all the inhabitants of the plain 
fly before him; after he had devour'd ſome 
perſons, who, thinking themſelves out of his 
teach, ſtopp'd to view him. They only re- 
mark d, that he made a very ſhort ſtay in places 
at a little diſtance from the mountain; and 
that he return'd thither as ſoon as he had 
made prey of any cattle in the 'meadows. 
Our noble hunters, that they might be more 
ſure of their game, continu'd their way to- 
ward mount Aſpis. They were not above 
half a league from it, when they diſcover'd 
between them and the mountain a large mo- 
raſs, and behind it a ſort of hillock, which 
look d as if cer d over with leaves of iſing- 
glaſs, that glitter d in the ſun. Fixing their 
eyes upon this object, they ſoon perceiv'd 


ſoma 
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find means to put him: "Tis of importance 


which when he ſtretches out to his full 


- 
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ſome motion. They immediately ſtopp'd ts Hength. 
obſerve it with the greater attention: And it Nes o 

appear'd to be the monſter roll'd about itſelf ther { 
that chang'd its poſture without ſhifting is {Wiltanc 
place. Sethos, who now began to exerciſe {Whoſe 
his office of commander, addreſs'd himſelf ty Heſe © 


the company, and faid, My dear compani. Mark 


ons, as our deſign is to take this monſter wit 
alive, I preſume, the firſt thing neceſſary will {W's by 
be to know exactly his length and bulk, tha med. 


we may be the better acquainted with the N Ways 
enemy we are to encounter ; and the rather, 
ſince without doubt we ſhall be oblig'd to to h 
convey him away, like other ſavage crea. Noedic 
tures, in an ixon cage, into which we muſt 


therefore now to know his dimenſions, that 
we may, as ſoon as poſſible, order one to be !* 


made in the neareſt town. In order to this, Ws © 


it is my opinion, that we all march flowly e 
on one fide of this animal, like a caravan 
purſuing its way, without making the leaſt 
fign of attacking him. It is the nature of all 


ſavage animals to avoid mankind, eſpecially Neat 
when they march in companies, unleſs they f ty 


are excited by wrath or hunger. The pre- MW" 
ſent tranquil ſtate of this monſter gives us n 
no reaſon to think he is diſturb'd by either, 
ſo that I fancy he will retire as ſoon as he 
ſees us, Then let us endeavour to obſerve at 
a diſtance ſuch objects, as trees or large ſtones, 


length, 
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Ength, he may reach with the two extremi- 

ies of his body ; and when we are on the 
ther fide of the moraſs, we will meaſure the 
ſtances. Sethos appointed ſome of them, 
hoſe peculiar buſineſs it ſhould be to make 
heſe obſervations : - Others he nam'd to re- 
ark the bulk of the ſerpent, by comparing 
with the height of any thing he might 
aſs by; and with the reſt; among whom was 
\medes, he undertook to keep the monſter 
ways in fight, and even to advance near 
ough to diſcover, if poflible, the entrance 


to eto his den. Amedes ſhew'd by his punctual 
ea- Nbedience, his approbation of what his pupil 
uſt Nad propos'd. 


WH Ar Sethos foreſaw, actuall y happen'd, 
Is ſoon as the ſerpent perceiv'd at a diſtance _ 
is troop of horſemen, together with the 

aves of about twenty perſons, he began to 
nfold himſelf : His triangular head riſing 
$ 1t were out of the baſis of the cone? which 
as form'd by all the Revolvings of his body, 


yet firſt erected, by eaſy degrees, to the height 
y { two men; but he immediately popp'd it 
e- Nen again, and made off towards the moun- 
us in: With the middle of his body he form'd 


ring or circle ; the diameter of which was 
ie {val to the height he had lifted his head to: 
at he lower part of this circle towards the 
s i ferv'd as a reſt; by means of which he 
11 Poch'd himſelf forward without SIO 
_ an 


Vol. I, 
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and very flowly. However, the length g 
each of theſe motions ſoon brought him 1 
the foot of the mountain, and left the plax 
entirely free for them to take meaſure 
his track. Upon an exact calculation, the 
found his length to be near 45 feet, and the 
thickeſt part of his body, which was hi 
| head, about 6 feet in diameter, or about 1} 
or 19 in circumference. While moſt of thek 
young huntſmen were buſied in making thi 
calculation, Sethos, Amedes, and three 9 
four more follow'd the monſter : They ke 
as much as poſſible out of his ſight, by goin 
the moſt round-about or by-ways which thi 
ſituation of the place would admit of, ft 
fear he ſhould ſeek to conceal the place lf 
his retreat, as is common for ſome anima 
when they find they are diſcover d. He con 
paſs d the baſis of the firſt peak of the mou 
tain, till he got almoſt over- againſt the m 
raſs from whence he came: Here the hal 
of the fecond peak began, and betwixt bol 
was a pretty long and narrow avenue to th 
ſerpent's den. Our obſervers had the ple: 
ſure to ſee him enter at a gap or paſlag 
_ that he almoſt fill'd up, and through whid 
he dragg d his body with difficulty, becail 
he could not form it into a circle as in 


open field. 


Are theſe obſervations, which wel 
made the firſt evening. they arriv'd, Seile 
ks Tl conduct 


nter 1 


cher 
b N 
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conducted his troop to the place where he 
propos'd to reſide till the concluſion of their 
xpedition 3 which was in the neighbour- 
hood of Scyathis. i Her BHS 


As they were converſing together upon 
vhat they had ſeen, Sethos obſerv'd to them, 
hat this ſerpent being by nature much like 
m adder, its activity lay only in his head, and 
n the part that might be call'd his tail; 
yhich was about twelve feet to the firſt 
int, where his body began to form a circle 
hen he roll'd along. The firſt degree of 
alour, added he, and indeed the only one 
e ſhall want upon this occafion, is, to know 
e juſt extent of the danger, and not to be 
nify'd with the approach of it, when in 
ality we are out of its reach: And even 
ppoſing that the rage of the creature 
hould make him more nimble and formi- 
able than it ſeems to be, yet I judge by his 
myeildineſs, we need only keep at eight or 
n feet from him to be ſecure from all 
anner of danger. 


Tr next morning Sethos, accompany'd 
y Amedes, who had entirely approv'd his 
dect, and by three of their companions, 
d whom he afterwards open'd it, took their 
Tay towards the den. Their deſign was to 
nter it when the monſter was abſent, to ſee 
| there was any poſſibility of laying ſnares 

| - K 2 there 
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another, that they might ſucceſſively gin 


pent lay: At the end of this cavern was anc 


it. It was enough for Sethos, that he foun 


0 
{ 
{ 2 


il 


there to entrap him. The firſt of thoſe cent. 
nels, whom he had detach'd to obſerve th 
monſter's motions, had given information 


that he had quitted his den alittle before dj 5 
and made directly towards the morals, ino nion: 


hief 
his a 
heir 


which he plung'd; and that afterward, craw| 
ing toward the north-fide of the plain, hi 
comrades,. before they follow'd him, hai 
agreed, that as. faſt as one. advanc'd, th 
others behind ſhould be within call of one 


notice one to the other of the monſter's 
turn. Sethos being thereby ſafe from a ſur 
prize, enter d firſt into the den: They hal 
all provided themſelves with light: iron boot 
a precaution common among the Egyptians 
when they only walk'd in the fields, to ſecun 
them againſt thoſe ſtinging inſects. whichiſqu1ve 
come with the African winds in ſome ſeaſonWtrum 
of the year. On the lefr, they found a 
tural arch, where, at intervals, drops of watt 
trickled down a- ſtony ſloaping ſoil ; and a 
the right, a bed of clay, which by: ſever 
marks ſeem'd to be the place where the fer 


ther opening, thro' which they might har 
gone farther : But as they were not led ther 
by a motive of curioſity, they did not go near i m 


the inſide of the cave was capacious enouꝗ 
to hold a cage, contriv'd- in: ſuch a manne 
as might ſerve not only to contain. the ug ere 


= 


F 
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mal, when taken, but as a trap to catch him. 
80 having made all the obſervations neceſſa 

for this deſign, heleft the cave, and haſten'd 
o Styathis, where, with his four compa- 
nions, he apply'd himſelf immediately to the 
hief magiſtrates, and demanded of them for 
his atchievement 3000 men of the militia of 
heir province, but not of theſe appointed 
or the military ſervice. of the year: He told 
hem, that tho': he believ'd theſe ſoldiers 
capable of expoſing themſelves to the great- 
eſt perils in caſe of neceſſity, he would be 
nſwerable for every danger, if they punctu- 
ly obey d the orders of the young lords he 
ſhould appoint to be their captains. He or- 
der d the troops to be ready in three days at 
&yathis, arm'd with bucklers, ſwords and 
quivers of arrows, without forgetting their 
rumpets and kettle-drums. And to conclude, 
he defir'd an order might be ſent to all the 
ſmiths in the town to apply themſelves im- 
mediately to the making of a machine accor- 


ding to the plan he ſhould give them. 


THIS. young prince having obtain'd his 

emands, with great acknowledgements from 
W'10ſe who granted them, he order'd the ſmiths 
o make a cageof eight feet ſquare, and fifty 
long: The fides were to be of bars of iron, 
ſo contriv'd as to be taken out, and ſet in 
gain with eaſe. The maſter bars, which 
Were to receive the extremities of the others, 


K 2 were 
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were likewiſe to be rivetted in one anothe file 
and the whole to be plac'd upon low wheel tow: 
at ten feet diſtance : At the entrance im pent 
this cage were to be plac'd ſpikes of iron, the 
ſuch manner that they might give way uf whi 
the monſter at going in; but if he ſhould en. At t 
deavour to come out, might faſten in hi yet! 
ſcales and ſtop him. The reaſon for order his 
ing it in ſeveral pieces, was not only tha cave 
ſeveral ſmiths might work at it at the ſam at a 
time, but that it might be tranſported in gan 
ſeveral parts with eaſe: to the place where i com 
was to be employ'd. The whole was under. to j: 
taken, and perform'd in three days; and the At 
troops being aſſembled at the fame time, all t 
Sethos appointed the fourth day in the morn whi 


ing for the execution of the enterprize. agre 

ES 4% e OR lers 
HAvING plac'd centinels the evening tho 
before, as he did the firſt time, to obſerwe ing 
which way the monſter took at leaving he wit! 


den in the morning, he caus'd all the piece furi 
of the cage to be tranſported thither in carts} ea! 
by day-break. It was put together in leſs} beſi 


than three hours, and ſtopp'd at the end, and haſt 
on both ſides, by pieces of the rock which fore 
they found in the cavern. ' The mouth the 
of the cage being a little wider than the en- are 
trance into the den, it would not be perceiv'd bf 
by the monſter, eſpecially in the diſturbance int 
which Sethos propos d to give him. He bac 


next order'd a detachment of his troops to 


| of | 
. fle 
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file off one by one, with the greateſt ſilence, 
toward the place where they knew the ſer- 
nt then was, and to get beyond him to 
the other ſide of the entrance into the cave; 
while another detachment beſet his haunt. 
At this firſt motion, the monſter, who did not 
yet perceive _ purſu'd, made the beſt of 
his way, as he had done before, towards his 
cave : but diſcovering a long train of people 
at a diſtance, he ſtopp'd, and ſoon after be- 
gan to hiſs in a horrible manner. Sethos's 
companions then gave orders for the troops 
to join, and to cloſe their ranks by degrees : 
At the ſame time he caus'd them to ſound 
all their trumpets, and beat their kettledrums, 
while one part of the ſoldiers, as they had 
agreed, claſh d their ſwords upon their buck- 
lers; and a greater number, gall'd him with 
thouſands of arrows. The monſter perceiv- 
ing he had reſolute enemies to encounter 
with, who notwithſtanding his motions and 
furious menaces, baffled him, by drawing 
near to, and retiring from him, and who 
beſides had ſhut up all retreat but to his den, 
haſten'd thither faſter than he had done be- 
fore. The noiſe of the military inſtruments, 
the ſhouts of the ſoldiers, and the ſtorm of 


arrows, purſu'd him more and more. It was 


obſervd, that ſoon after he had got his head 
into the cage, he made an attempt to flip 
| back again; but being ſtopp'd by the ſpikes 
| of the bars, and finding himſelf more cloſely 
5 purſu'd, 


"x 
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urſu'd, be choſe to take refuge in his pri. 
on, He puſh'd forwards with all the ag. 


vity he _ capable of, deceiv'd, perhaps, 
by the hopes of getting out at the other end, 


and eſcaping by thoſe out-lets which he knew MW I 
were in his cavern, He was immediately of a 
follow'd by thoſe who were order'd to put N And 
in the bars at the entrance into the cage; ¶ {om 
who having likewiſe widen'd the entrance Neve 
into the den, with the. help of tools they {Wlion 
had conveyd thither for that purpoſe, they ¶ quo 
drew the cage out with a long team of horſes, WW Ale 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring towns I delr 
and villages, who were there in throngs to was 
be eye-witneſles of this expedition, ſaw the {wh 


monſter ſtretchd out at his length, and moi 
turning his eyes ſometimes on one fide and I ſen 
ſometimes on the other, without any. marks live 
of fury. Sethos diſbanded his troops on the I the 
ſpot, without returning to the town, that he fro: 
might avoid all the ceremonies of thanks. He N un: 
commended their exact obedience to the leaſt I tha 
ſigns given to them by their commanders, in N ot! 
which they were exerciſed perfectly. The 
monſter was drawn in his cage backwards, | 
that all objects which might preſent to his w. 
view in the paſſage, might the leſs diſturb I as 
him; And thus he was conducted to the lake I for 
Moeris; where Sethos, for the greater eaſe, Ii on 
put him on board a velſel to be conyey'd by WW bh, 
water. Scthos -and his companions accom- 4 
pany'd him to e, but he e 
allow 


3 
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low any fo to be given him during the 
whole paſſage, well knowing that ſerpents 
would live much longer without eating. 


' Droporus * relates the hunting and taking _ 
of a ſerpent of as monſtrous a ſize as this: 
And our own travelters pretend to have ſeen 


ſome of above 100 feet long; but no one 


ever queſtion'd the truth of Diodorus's rela- 
lion of that monſter he mention'd in the place 
quoted. It was brought out of Ethiopia to 
Alexandria in the reign of Ptolomy Phila- 
delphus. The generoſity of this prince, which 
was to none more extenſive, than to thoſe 
who preſented him with curioſities, was a 
motive to ſome bold men to make him a pre- 
ſent of this kind. Some of them loſt their 
lives at the firſt onſet; but at laſt, they ram'd 
the monſter by expedients not very different 
from thoſe I have related from my authors, 

under the name of Sethos. Diodorus adds, 


that by faſting they made him as tame as 
other domeſtick animals, 


T u Oſoroth was not ſo taken with the 
wonders of nature, or the induſtry of men, 
as Ptolomy has ſince been, he receiv'd his 


ſon, and the young noblemen his compani- 


ons, with great encomiums. The queen, for 
ber part, was ſecretly diſturb'd at this firſt 


| . Lib. z. : 
| exploit 
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exploit of Sethos; and Amedes thinking to 


the death of Nephte, Daluca had been de- 


of the iſſue of Oforoth ; but the private 


a father, who thought of nothing but his di. 
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overcome evil with good, from this time 
haſtned to render Sethos more worthy of her 
jealouſy. He thought he might now rely ſe. 
curely enough upon his pupil's prudence and 
courage, to execute the ſcheme he had form 
for his advantage: but it would oblige hin 
to be abſent three or four months from court; 
However, he did not think it would be dif. 
ficult to obtain leave. The queen ſeldom 
allow'd Sethos to ſee the king, who, con- 
formable to his character, as ſeldom aſſ d after 
him ; and the vanity and corruption of the 
court made the courtiers have no great regard 
for the young prince. 


8 


IN eight years which had now paſs'd fine: 


liver'd of two ſons, who, with their elder 
brother are confounded in the common an- 
nals, by the name of the three Anonymous 


memoirs I have before me, call the firſt 
Beon, and the ſecond Pemphos. As ſoon 8 
they were of an age fitting to appear before 


verſion, the mother brought them continually 
into his preſence, to accuſtom him, if poſſ- 
ble, to own them, and them only, for his 
ſons: She even affected to give to the firſt al 
the prerogative of primogeniture, tho” neither 
one nor the other had any right on that N. 

= count 
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| count. Sethos refiding in the palace, began 


now to be an eye- ſore to her: Till then the 
had born it patiently, that it might not be 
ſaid the king had no iſſue; but purpofing 
for the future to heap all favours upon her 
own, ſhe ſought to ſupplant an elder brother, 


| whoſe birth-right, and what could already 


be call'd merit, excited in her ſo tormenting 
a jealouſy. Amedes, for the ſake of Sethos, 
taking advantage of this diſpoſitign, which 
he plainly ſaw in the queen, addfefs'd him- 
ſelf to her, to obtain the king's conſent to 
let him viſit ſome of the chief temples of 
Egypt. He added at the fame time, to re- 
move all ſuſpicion from her mind, that in 


the courſe of this journey, which would be 


for three or four months, the prince ſhould 


lodge with none but the prieſts. Daluca, tho” 


ſhe thought very meanly of the deſign, gave 
her full conſent to it, and engaged to procure 
that of the king immediately. She left Ame 
des with a great deal of ſatisfaction, believing 
he had inſpired the prince with a fit of devo- 
tion, which would take him off from all views 
of ambition and policy : and in a few mo- 
ments ſhe ſent him the king's ſign manual; 
letting him know by the bearer, ſhe did 
not think it neceſſary, that for ſo ſhort an 
abſence the prince ſhouldftake leave of the 
king, or any one elſe. This was juſt what 
Amedes wanted ; who ſpeaking to Sethos of 
the infide of the pyramid, which he bad been 

- deſirous 


# 
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deſirous of viſiting, and of the diſpoſition he 
was now in to accompany him thither, did 
not, however, yet diſcoyer his whole deſign 
to him: but he had taken care to make the 
high prieſt of Memphis (the ſame who had 
conducted the late queen to the 1 
acquainted with it. 


SETK os and Amedes left he palace on foot, 
telling the chief officer of the prince's apart- 
ment, that they might perhaps not return in 
ſome time, and that the queen was inform'd 
of their journey. Being provided with a lamp, 

and whatever was neceſſary to light it when 
it went out, they arriv'd by that time it was 
night at the pyramid : Amedes order d it fo, 
that he might go alone with Sethos into that 
dark building. They aſcended together to 
the ſixteenth ſtep on the north-ſide, where 
there is a ſquare window always open : But 
this entrance, which was but three feet every 
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way, led to a paſſage of the ſame dimen- 
ſions, where they were oblig'd to crawl upon 
their bellies. Sethos went foremoſt, which was 
an honour that Amedes did not envy him, nor 
the trouble of carrying the lamp: and beſides, 
he never gave him any previous knowledge of 
the length of each paſſage, nor of what he was 
to meet at the end of it ; tho' every one had 
its peculiar difficulties ; But not to detain my 
readers with all the particulars, I ſhall at once 


bring Sethos to the place, where, g 


uided by 
Amedes 
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Amedes, he perceiv'd a large well, cruſted 
| on every fide with a black pitchy ſeum as 
fmooth as glaſs. Fhe bare mouth of this 
| well by lamp-light was a frightful object: 
The depth of it ſeem'd to have no bounds; 
and there was no fign either of wheel, pully 
or rope to deſcend: it, or to ſound the bot- 
tom. Here it was likewiſe, that all thoſe 
who were not acquainted with the ſecret ; or 
who if they were, had not the courage to pur- 
ſue it, put a ſtop to their enquiries Amedes 
teaning with his elbows on the brink of the 
well, and holding the lamp, waited in ſilence 
the effect of Sethos's curioſity ; till being ſatiſ- 
fy'd of his reſolution by his impatience, he 
aroſe, and placing the lamp, the bottom of 
which was made hollow for the purpoſe, in 
the form of a helmet, upon his head, he ſet 
himſelf aſtride upon the brink of the well, on 
the ſame fide where he had been the whole 
time. He immediately put his foot upon 
a ſtep: of iron of about ſix inches long, waich 
the ſhaddow had conceal'd from the fight of 
Sethos, and the more becauſe it was very 
narrow. Amedes then getting entirely on 
the inſide of the well, put his other foot on 
another ſuch ſtep about a foot lower; and ſo, 
without ſaying any thing, continued to de- 
ſcend, and Sethos ſoon follow'd him: Being 


gone down fixty fteps, they met with a ftop, 

| tho! they were not near the bottom of the 

well; on the fide they perceiv'd-a window, 
| Which 
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152 The Life of SETHOS. 
which was the entrance into a pretty eaſy 
paſſage, hollow'd out of the natural rock, by 
which there is a gradual winding deſcent for 
x24 feet. 


HIT RH ERTO the inſide of the pyramid is 
ſuch as I heve juſt given a ſmall deſcription 
of; excepting that the bottom of the well js 
fill'd with rubbiſh for a confiderable height: 
But this wihding paſſage led to a grate with 
two folding doors of braſs, which open'd with 
the leaſt puſh, and Without any noiſe; but 
with the fall in ſhutting again, by a con- 
trivance in the hinges, made a very great 
ſound, which echo'd till it loſt itſelf a good 
way off in a vaſt edifice. They were then at 
the bottom of the well, which is 1n all 150 
feet deep. Oppoſite to this gate, which was 
on the north-ſide, there was another on the 
ſouth- ſide, ſhut with iron grates, each bar of 
which was as thick as a man's arm. Thro 
theſe grates Sethos ſaw a long walk, to which 
he could perceive no end: On the eaſt- ſide of I * 
it was a long row of arches or vaults, from I uu. 
which proceeded a great light of lamps and I "" 
torches; and from the bottom of theſe vaults Ii be 
he heard the voices of men and women, which Il | 


made very harmonious mufick. Amedes in- 


form'd Sethos, That the walk he faw thro þ 
the grates was a ſeries of the bottom of the i © 


other pyramids, which were real tombs; and Ii '* 


that the arches led to a ſubterranean temple, IM © 
3 where 


A 


* 
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here the prieſt and prieſteſſes, whoſe voices 
he had heard, perform'd every night different 
forts of ſacrifices and ceremonies ; which he 
could not yet reveal to him, becauſe he was 
not initiated. It is eaſy to imagine, that a 
young man of a warm diſpoſition, whoſe 
curioſity alſo was excited by ſo many circum- 


1 is Witances, long'd to be initiated; and he in- 
ht: Wiantly defir'd Amedes to procure it for him. 
„ih Wy ſon, faid Amedes, that courage which 
ich has led you hither, and which if you purſue, 
but N vill conduct you farther, is a preparatory ſtep 
on- to this prerogative. From this moment I 
rear N uppoſe your youth at an end, and that from 
ood the deſire you have juſt teſtify d for the ini- 
at lation, you this day begin to be a perfect 
go man. The initiation, to which we are not 
vas allowed to invite any one whomſoever in di- 
the ect terms, is the enter prize of which I ſpoke 
of ambiguouſſy to you, and for which I requir d 
o particular proofs of your prudence and va- 
ich lour. Father, ſaid Sethos, I then conceiv'd 
of Da faint idea of it, but I never would pre- 
»m | fume to mention it, fearing you would reject 
nd wich anger a propoſal which ſeem'd to me to 
its be too raſh at my age, and which even now 
ch I ſhould not have preſum'd to make you, 
in- were it not in this place. It is with reaſon, 
ro ſon, reply'd Amedes, that you now look up- 
he on this demand as very bold. The prepa- 
rations which will be requir'd of you, with 


regard to the body, are painful and perilous, 


154 The Life of SETHOS:t 
but they are very trivial in regard to tho cher. 
of the mind. The prieſts, who are account. wen 
able to nobody, either as for their choice q 
refuſal, are extremely rigorous, eſpecially 1 
with regard to thoſe who are deſtin'd to the Hgtar 
throne, and deſire to partake of the myſteries kno! 
of the prieſthood. They will examine you Mther 
on topicks of the moft ſublime more, by ſc: 
queſtions which you can't foreſee, aud toMhtath 
which you can't anſwer but by filling your Weak i 

mind with copious and enlightned princi. ttc! 
ples, from whenee all your replies muſt natu- Meru! 
rally low, Oh! my father, reply'd Sethos, Nadd- 
how much time J have hitherto loft, and 
what treaſures I have ſquander'd in the leſſons 
you have already given me ! I conſider my 
attention to your precepts till now only as 
my duty ; whereas I ought to have. look'd 
on them as the only way by which I could 
attain to real riches Son, anſwer'd Amedes, 
as yet, nothing is loſt : Your youth has been 
duly employ'd in making you acquainted with 
the condition of mankind ; and you muſt not i 
expect the gifts of heaven before their time. 
You will, on proper occaſions, recal to your 
mind a great number of thoſe principles 
you now think forgotten: And beſides, the 
prieſts themſelves will inſtruct you for three 
months previous to your examination. But 
it is time for us to repoſe ourſelves, whatever 
reſolution we take, whether it be to return 
by the way we came, or to go on. The) 
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therefore fate down upon a ſtone bench, which 
went all round the bottom of the well. 


THEN it was that Sethos, ſtruck with the 


orandeur of thoſe ſubterraneous works, un- 
known to the greater part of the Egyptians 
themſelves, indulg'd his aſtoniſhment, and 
extoll'd the magnificency of the kings his fore- 
fathers, who had brought ſuch vaſt under- 

takings to perfection. Amedes told him, that 
theſe works, conſider'd in themſelves, were 
truly worthy of his higheſt admiration ; but, 
added he, do you make no reflection on the 
hardſhip thoſe have undergone, who have 


xecuted them with their own hands ? I per- 
ceive, faid Sethos, I have been guilty of a 
wlt in judgment, by praifing theſe enter- 
prizes, and have begun the new way of think- 
ing I propos'd to myſelf by an error. Vou 
iced not doubt of it, ſon, ſaid Amedes, you 
here fee the blood and ſubſtance of an infi- 
nite number of wretches, whoſe eſtates and 


perſons have been employ'd in theſe im- 


menſe labours : Millions of men have even 
eriſh'd by the ſudden falling in of the earth. 
deſoſtris, that hero, to whom Egypt is oblig'd, 
on other accounts, for great part of its glory, 
has, in vain, caus'd to be engraven on the 
ſtately monuments erected by his command 
it Thebes, that he had employ'd none but 


Foreign ſlaves in the building of them; that 


lone would be no juſtification : For tho! it 
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152 The Life of SETHOS: 
be the fate of ſlaves to ſerve, we ought al. 
ways to remember they are men, and never 
to expoſe them to unreaſonable labours, or 
evident dangers, except upon extraordinary 
and preſſing occaſions. And gs to captives 
taken in war, it is yet a barharous cuſtom, 
in all nations, to reduce perſons free-born, 
and often of the higheſt birth, taken in battle, 
or at a ſiege, to the ſtate of ſlavery : So that 
neither I nor you are ſecure, in the firſt battle 
we may be engaged in againſt a foreign enemy, 
from being liable to the meaneſt of ſervitude, 
and the moſt unworthy treatment. Let me in- 
fiſt upon your giving the world a contrary ex- 
ample in the firſt victory you may obtain over 
any nation, capable of ſociety, and worthy 
of your alliance: We fhall find in the ſequel 
that this advice was not unprofitable. Bur, 
continu'd Amedes, with regard to the enor- 
mous works you now fee, I muft inform you, 
that Cheobus, the eighth king of Memphis, and 


founder of the great pyramid, on which they re, 
are all dependant, was, on his own judgment, dor. 
depriv'd of ſepulture in the tomb he had nd 
built for himſelf ; and puniſh'd for the vanity . f 
of his tyrannical undertaking, by the ſhame ifi 


of having his deſign fruſtrated. The other 
pyramids are neither fo large, nor have they 
fuch works on the infide as this of Cheobus; 
and even their ſubterraneous paſſages, which 
you ſaw through the grates, are the work af 
Cheobus, His ſucceſſor, whoſe conduct was 

| not 
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not ſo much diflik'd as his was, took advans= 
tage of his folly to order their tombs in a 
place already deſtin'd for that uſe. For, in 

eg ſhort, tho' we ought moſt cettainly to con- 

n, emn all thoſe undertakings of princes which 
are a burden to their ſubjects, their ſuper- 
fuous wealth may be employ'd in giving 
evidences of their magnificeney. It is actu- 

ally very praiſe-worthy in them. to incou- 
rage the induſtrious, and to cut out work 


. 


pl t N .* — 
de bor choſe who want it. So tho? the vain ex- 
in. travagance of a king brings his ſubje&s to 


beggary, expences prudently laid out are pre- 


ver Nervatives againſt it. Among the latter, the 
thy wileſt beyond compariſon are thoſe which 
vel {ve a view to the general advantage of the 
ur, ate. The kings of Egypt have render'd 
10r- eir names immortal by their works on ac- 


ount of the Nile; and one might ſay, they 


Jou, , ; : 

and Mook d upon all Egypt as a manſion of plea- 
hey ure, which it was their duty to improve, 
ent, Ndorn and maintain. However, to put an 


had end to this ſubject, the uſe you perceiv'd to 
nity Ne made of one part of theſe ſubterraneous 
ame difces for the ſervice of the gods, obliges 
ther Nine to aſk you, Whether you don't approve 


f ſuch undertakings, however expenſive and 
cerillous they may be, when they have an 
bet ſo noble and ſo facred ? But before 
ou anſwer me; ſuppoſe the prieſts them- 
elves are putting you to a trial by this queſ- 
10; Sethos having reflected upon it witkt 
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greater attention than he otherwiſe would w 
have done, anſwer'd thus; I can't think i; WM fic 
allowable to be cruel to men, under pretence yo 


of ſerving the gods; and am perſuaded, 'tis MW ar: 


the forming a wrong idea of the authors and T. 
benefactors of mankind: to offer them ſuch Ml ru: 
victims. Human ſacrifices have been aboliſh's of 
by a more enlighten'd religion; and I think on 
our late kings ſeem'd to have abandon'd theſe Ml bei 
dangerous, and at the ſame time, too labo- his 
rious undertakings of ſubterraneous edifice, I {ct 


Which are all very antient: But I think, at pla 
the ſame time, we can't better repair the mc 


errors of our fore-fathers, than by employing WM ent 
the monuments of their tyranny in the worſhip iſ wo 
of the gods, as I ſee it is a practice in thele an- 
times. Son, anſwer'd Amedes, ſuch anſwen ) 
as this will extremely facilitate your initia-Wf can 


T HIS their difcance was "ork FE of / 
Sethos knew nothing of it; for the prie(bſ 5 
having notice given them by the noiſe of de 
folding doors, immediately repair'd thithes 


to ſpy thro” private openings in the wall who frig 
were come to the bottom of the well, that to 
they might prepare every thing for their u. tho 
ception, if they ventur'd farther. Sethos andi no 
Amedes having reſted, and diſcours'd thu fity 
for the ſpace of an hour ; Amedes firſt aro i init 
and faid to Sethos; Son, you ſee on the north wit 
wri 


ide the gate by which we enter'd, and hi 
A | i 


4 


which we may return; or here, on the eaſt- 


nee you to a way parallel to the extremities of the 
'tis MW arches, from which you are as yet excluded. 
and This paſſage was. fix feet broad, very even, 
ach running in a ſtrait line, and vaulted in an arch 


bd of a ſemi-circle upon a moulding which run 


ink on both ſides at fix feet from the earth. Sethos 
heſe being about to enter, could not avoid turning 
bo- his eye to an inſcription engraven in black 
ices, Ml letters upon a very white marble, which was 


mouldings of the arch thro which was the 

ying entrance into this paſſage : He there read theſe 
(hip words; hoe ver goes thro" this paſſage alone, 
ele ¶ and 403thout looking behind him, ſhall be puri- 


fy'd by fire, by water, and by air; and if he 
can vanguiſh the fears of death, he ſhall return 


again, and he ſhall be intitled to the privilege 
of preparing his mind for the revelation of the 
myſteries of the great goddeſs Its. | 


tho 
rieſls 
f the 
ithet, 


who frighted away almoſt all who had the courage 


that to deſcend to the bottom of the well. Some, 
ir re. tho but few, went thither of themſelves, on 
s and no other motive but a moſt hazardous curio—- 
vi ity. But when any one went to demand the 
ar OK, 


zorth- 
thro 
Which 


without any difficulty, only requir d him to 
write down his nameꝰ/ and petition, and then 
L 3 imme- 
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fide, you ſee another gate, which will lead 


plac'd in the nature of a pediment upon the 


from the bowels of the earth, he ſhall ſee light 


THE bare reading of this inſcription 


nitiation, the prieſts, who ſeem'd to grant it 
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immediately appointed him an initiate to in, 
form him of the trials he was to paſs thro, 

This guide attended him into the pyramid 

and led him to the mouth of the well, ſhew' 
him the ſteps, and went down firſt himſelf 
as Amedes had done with Sethos. But the 
prieſts were pretty ſure, that the condition 
enjoin'd by the inſcription would be accepted 
by none but men of a more than common in- 
trepidity. And as courage alone was not al 
the merit they requir d in their initiates, theſe 
terrible trials ſerv'd only to admit thoſe who 
aſpir'd to it to a very ſevere examination upon 
all the other virtues. Some were of opinion, 
they were to deſcend alive into hell, and not 
to return without the moſt frightful labours: 
Others imagin'd, that all the initiates ſub- 
mitted to a real death; and tho' they faw 
them afterwards riſe again, they fear 4 the 


gagonies: They alſo knew, that ſome wha 


were eſteem'd men of ſingular yalour, never 
return'd at all. The initiates, who were tied 
down to an inviolable ſecrecy, allow'd the 
liberty of theſe different interpretations to 
thoſe who had either heard of this irFeriprion, 


or who had been ſatisfy d with che reading of 


it. However, as the initiates were in extra- 
ordinary repute among the people, for the 
great virtues they had given proofs of, and 
eſpecially for the incorruptible juſtice, which 
was their characteriſtick ; as they were re. 
{peeted Sf the Kings theraſelyes, who look' 
upon 


Þ 
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upon them not only as men intrepid in attle, 
but as the moſt experienc'd miniſters they 
| could be ſerv'd with, and often as their me- 
diators between them and the prieſts, whoſe 
influence they were ſometimes afraid of : To 
conclude, as nothing could be more agreeable 
to a private perſon, than to enjoy almoſt all 
the privileges of the prieſthood, without being 
tied down to their ſubjections and diſciplines ; 
there were always ſome who had reſolution 
enough to expoſe themſelves to any dangers 
for the ſake of the initiation. 


SETHOS was too young to be led by an 
remote views; his high birth had left little 
room in his mind for that ambition to riſe, ſo 
common in other men. Amedes reflected more 
than he upon the ineſtimable advantage it 
would be for a king of Egypt to be initiated. 
This young prince therefore being in reality 
puſh'd on by no other motive than a violent 
curioſity, and arguing, that he might as well 
come out again in ſafety as others had done, 
inatch'd the lamp out of the hands of Amedes, 
who yielded it to him with a caution once 
for all, to add prudence to his courage. How- 
ever he follow d him at a diſtance without 
his knowledge. This was an eftabliſh'd 
cuſtom; becauſe, if the courage of the can- 4 
didate ſhould happen to fail him before he = 
had gone thro the firſt trial, his guide, who b a9 
was always near him, brought him back our Fd 
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of the well, by the way he came, to the win. don 
dow of the pyramid thro' which he enter: MW mo: 
There he advis'd him, for his own honour, Nat t. 
not to divulge an undertaking in which be wh: 
had no ſucceſs, and warn'd him never to at. MW mc: 
tempt obtaining the initiation, either at Mem. W this 
phis, or at any other of the twelve temples Wl feet 
of Egypt where it was conferr'd. But the ¶ the 
firſt matter of aſtoniſhment to thoſe who per- i or 
ſiſted in their deſign, was the length of the MW up: 
way, for they were > oblig” d to walk more than N abc 
a league in this ſubterraneous paſſage, with- Ii of 
our ſeeing any thing new. At laſt they ob- rin 
ſerv'd in the wall on the right hand, or on WW and 
the ſouth-fide, a ſmall iron-door mut, and lon 
two paces beyond it three men having hel- far 
mets on, upon which was the head of Anubis, Na 
This gave occaſion to Orpheus to make of I the 
theſe three men the three heads of the dog bu. 
Cerberus, which admitted perſons, into hell, WW ter 
bu luffer d none to come out again. One of I be 
theſe three men ſaid to the candidate ; Weare W iro 
are not poſted here to ſtop your paſſage : Go . 
on, if the gods have given you the courage: Ii cl: 
but if you be ſo unfortunate as to return, we fo 
ſhall then ſtop your paſſage : As yet you may Ii pe 
go back, but from this moment you'll never I an 
get out of this place, unleſs you go on, with- ¶ ci 
oat rurning or looking back. If the candi- 
date was not ſhock'd vt theſe words, he was 
ſuffer'd to paſs, and the three men followd 
him at a : diſtance ; but his firſt guide aban- 
don d 


The Life of Srnos. 2% 


don'd him, and enter'd the little door: A 


moment afterwards, the candidate perceiv'd 


at the end of this paſſage the light of a very 

white but lively flame, juſt kindled : Sethos 

mended his pace to come at it. At the end of 
this paſſage was a vaulted room of above 100 

feet ſquare. At the entrance into it were, on 
the right, and on the left, two piles of wood, 
or rather pales of wood-planted in the ground 
upright, and very near to one another, twin'd 
about in the nature of vines, with branches 
of Arabian palm, Egyptian thorn and tama- 
rind, three f6rts of wood very pliant, fragrant 
and cumbuſtible; the ſmoke went out thro” 
long pipes made for that purpoſe : But this 
fame, which eafily reach'd to the top of the 
vault, and bore down again in waves, gave 
the ſpace it poſſeſs d all the reſemblance of a 
burning furnace: But what was yet more 
terrible, Sethos obſerv'd upon the grapnd, 
between the two piles, a grate of * 
iron, eight feet broad and thirty feet long. 
This grate was form'd of bars, which were fo 
cloſe to one another, that there was only room 
tor a man to ſet one foot between them. He 
perceiv d there was no other paſſage but this, 
and he went thro' it with as much agility as 
circumſpection. Moſt fiery trials, of which 
hiſtory makes mention, were no other than 

theſe: But hiſtorians, who don't know the 
truth of the matter, and who love to exagge- 


ate their miracles, ſay, that ſuch a one palſs'd 
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160 The Life of SET HOS. 
thro flames of fire, inſtead of ſaying he paſs! 
thro' two lanes of flames, and that he walk; 
over red-hot bars, inſtead of ſaying that hr 
walk'd between them. 

SET Hos having with joy paſs d this tri 
ſaw at ſome paces diſtance a canal of more 
than fifty feet broad, which came in on one fic 
of this ſubterraneous room thro! grates of iron Marel 
and went out again in the ſame manner alt 
the other ſide. This canal, which came ou ſide 
of the Nile, before it enter d thro' the grate; Por 


made a great noiſe, as of a water-fall, whid the 


Sethos miſtook for the noiſe of the flames Hot 
had juſt eſcap'd : By the light of theſe flames we. 
tho they were conſiderably lower'd, he pe- UP! 
ceiv'd on the other fide of the canal an arch 
in the inſide of which were ſteps ; the higheſt?! 
whereof were involv'd in darkneſs. Sethe thr 
imagin'd there was the gate thro which be inf 
was to paſs into the open air, and the rather 


| becauſe the paſſage was mark d out in the canal c 


by two baluſtrades of iron, which aroſe from ad 
the bottom of the water on the right and on of 
the left. Being apprehenſive that the light e 


of the flames might fail him before he reach'd W 
the other ſide, he made uſe of one of the fire-WM 
bramgs to light up his lamp, which the rare- 4 

0 


faction of the air had extinguiſh'd amidſt the 
flames, He undreſs'd himſelf, put his cloativ 
upon his head, and ty'd them with a girdle 
which paſs'd under his arnꝭ, acroſs his * 


— —ů—ů — 
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In this manner he ſwam croſs the canal, 
holding his lamp burning in one hand. He 


quickly got his cloaths on again; and aſcend- 


ing the ſteps of the arch which was before 


him, he came to a landing-place of fix feet 


long and three broad. The bottom was a 


draw-bridge, which hung by very ſtrong irons 
w rings faſtned in the uppermoſt ſtep of the 


arch ; ſo that this draw-bridge ſeem'd to be 


let down ta receive him. The walls on each 


ide of him were of braſs, and ſerv'd as ſup- 


porters for the naves of two great wheels of 


the ſame metal, one on the right, and the 
other on the left : The lower half of them 


went down behind the walls; and on the 


upper parts, which were in fight, lay a gr 

iron chain: The top or roof of the 4 51 
place diſcover'd, at the height of fifteen feet, 
three dark concavities, which reſembled the 
inſide of three large hollow ſtatues, look'd 
into from below ; Before him was a door 
cover'd all over with the whiteſt ivory, 


adorn'd in the middle with two mouldings. 


of gold ; which ſhew'd that this door, that had 


no ſcutcheons on the outſide, open'd inwards 


with two leaves. Sethos having ſet his lamp 


on the floor, try'd twice or thrice in vain to 
puſh open this door, which had reſiſted the 
force of much ſtronger men than he: But to 
the lintel of the door, which was rais'd about 
even feet above the threſhold, and to which 


the ends of the draw-bridge ſeem'd to be 


ſuſpended 
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two great rings of poliſh'd ſteel, which h 
the light of the lamp ſhone like the fine} 
diamond. The candidate could not avoig Wldida 
laying hold of them to try if by this means he time 
might open the door: and here he began his {to h 
laſt trial, the moſt difficult for an aſtoniſhy doo 
imagination; for the very firſt motion which {Wzzit 
he gave to theſe rings, rais'd the triggers of the ¶ this 
two wheels, which being turn'd by a prodigios WM whe 
weight hanging to their chains, produc'd ſeve. Ml two 
ral very frightful effects. The draw-bridge be. WM mo 
gan to raiſe itſelf at that end which was neareſt Ml {ent 


the door; fo that the candidate was oblig'd | day 


either to recover the ſteps, and ſo turn back Ml nat 
again, contrary to the law preſcrib'd him, or to to 
Hold faſt by the rings: but the very lintel of 

the door was likewiſe rais'd up with the can- 
didate hanging at it] The lamp which id riß 


upon the draw-bridge was ſoon overſet, and of 


left him in the dark, in the midſt of a hor- far 
rid noiſe made by the two wheels, ſuch, that at 


the moſt couragious would hardly forbear MW th 
thinking that a hundred machines of iron and he 
braſs were breaking in pieces about his ears. MW © 


This motion, which laſted almoſt a minute, MW fu 


rais'd the candidate to the height of a quarter d. 


of a circle: but leſt the lintel, which was WW p. 
then looſen'd from the great wheels, might MW t 
fall again with too great violence, being born h 
downwards by its own weight, and that of © 
Fhe candidate, it was faſtned with rope, MW © 


which 


| hollow 
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which went thro' ſeveral pullies, to another 


wheel made up of flies or fanes of iron plates, 


which broke the fall, and prevented the can- 


aidate from being hurt. But at the ſame 
tine this wheel, which was plac'd oppoſite 


to him in a large open place above the ivory 
doors, by its motion made him feel a violent 
agitation of the air. The candidate being in 
this manner let down again to the place from 
whence the machine had lifted him up, the 
two leaves of the ivory door open d by the 
motion of the lowermoſt trigger, and pre- 
ſented to his view a place where it was broad 


day, or if in the night-time, was illumi-⸗ 


nated with lamps, which caus'd a light equal 
it. ; . 


SETHOsf who came thither about ſun- 
riſing, perceiving the Ox Apis thro' the bars 
of his ſtable, which was oppoſite to the 
ſanctuary of the temple of the three deities 
at Memphis, found, to his great ſurprize, 
that he was come out from under the great 
pedeſtal of the triple ſtatue of 
Ofiris, Iſis and Horus, before which ſo many 
ſupplications had been offer'd for the late 
queen's recovery. He was receiv'd by the 
prieſts, who made a lane for him behind 
the ſanctuary. The high-prieſt embracing 
him immediately, extoll'd his valour, and 
congratulated him upon the happy ſucceſs + 
of his trials, He then preſented him a cup 

fll'd 
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_ prieſt ſaid, Let this water be a draught of 
lethe or forgetfulneſs with regard to all the 


pour down thy ſpirit upon thy new votary, 
who has gone thro' ſo many perils and labo- 


victorious alſo over his paſſions, by rendring 


ſtor' d Sethos to Amedes, who ſtanding behind 


MOVIC 
ir fr. 
es 0 


fill'd with the water of the canal he had juſ 
paſs'd. Whilſt he was drinking, the highs 


As 
orm 
tria 
mind 

An 
om 
imſe 
) rinc 


falſe maxims which you have heard from 
the mouths of prophane men *. After this 
making him turn toward the triple ſtatue 
he order'd him to proſtrate himſelf he. 
fore it, and then ſaid theſe words over 
him: Iſis, great goddeſs of the Egyptians, 


rious trials to come before thee: Make him 


him tractable to thy laws; that he may be 
worthy to be admitted to thy myſteries. All 
the prieſts having repeated the firſt words of 
this Invocation : Iſis, great goddeſs of the 
Egyptians ; they rais'd Sethos up, and the 
high-prieſt preſented hini a compound liquor, 
by the Greeks call'd Cyceon ; ſaying, May 
this be a draught of Mnemoſyne or memory 
for the leſſons, + which will now be given 
you by wiſdom. + Theſe were all the cere- 
monies of the firſt day. The high-prieſt re- 


tim, led him to the apartment prepar'd for 
him in the college of the prieſts, which was 


* See the manners of the ſavages ; by father Laffiteau, 
t. 1. p. 313, 314. where he mentions theſe cuſtoms of 


the antients. 


+ Arnob, I. 5. 


- provided 


. 
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\rovided with all neceſſaries, he being not to 
ir from thoſe holy places tilt the ceremo- 
ies of his initiation were perform d. 


the as much as Sethos was overjoy'd for having. 
55 orm d a right judgment of what he had to do 
N18. 


trials which required as much preſence of 
mind as reſolution ; yet greater was the joy 
f Amedes, who having ſo precious a truſt 
ommitted to his care, had prevail'd upon 
imſelf to hazard the life of this young 
prince to obtain the initiation for him. As 
e was apprehenſive that Sethos would ſoon 
e oblig'd to quit Memphis on account of 
e queen's jealouſy, and that conſequently he 
hould never have the like time or opportu- 
ity to procure him this advantage for the 
ture ; he put him to theſe trials as ſoon as 
e thought his tender age capable of going, 
ro. them. Had it not been for theſe preſ- 
ing reaſons, Amedes would never have ex- 
dos d a youth at ſixteen years to ſuch dangers 
nd uncertainties as had perplex'd men of the 
greateſt valour and prudence, not to mention 
hoſe raſh perſons whoſe hearts or heads had 
ail'd them in the enterprize. For as ſoon as 
ny candidate had paſs'd the little door that 
as ſhut, and got a ſight of the flames, if 
e offer d to return, the three men, ho 
ere officers of the ſecond rank, ſeiz d him, 
nd made him enter thro' this door into the 
ſubterraneous temples, where he was for ever 

| confin'd, 


4 


* 
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confin'd, that he might not divulge the natur 
of the trials. Juſt ſo it was with reſpe& u 
the canal; if any came thither after paſſing 
thro' the flames, and was deterr'd from crof. 
ing the water, either by ſwimming or holding 
by one of the two balluſtrades, which appear 
above the ſurface: for theſe officers were 
ready to help all that ran the riſque of bum. 
ing or drowning ; but it was in order to coꝶ 
fine them. Their impriſonment was hoy. 
ever not very rigid. They were made, if 
they deſir'd it, officers of the ſecond order in 


theſe ſubterraneous temples, and were allow' 


to marry the daughters of ſuck officers : But 


they we. oblig'd, in the firſt place, to give 
an accouut of their condition to their families 
by a note written and fign'd with their own 
hands, in the following terms: For attempt. 
e ing a raſh undertaking, the juſt and mer- 
„ ciful gods confine me to a perpetual but 
< favourable priſon ; fear the gods, and love 
them.“ This form made them look d up- 
on as dead, and diſcharg'd their families from 
all ties with regard to them. They were in 
reality ſecur d from ever ſpeaking to any of 
thoſe they call'd prophane. The other off: 
cers of the ſecond order, who were the chil- 
dren of theſe, had the freedom, not of chang- 
ing their condition, which otherwiſe was not 
allow'd to any Egyptian, but to officiate in 
their turns in the ſuperior temples, and even, 
like the prieſts themſelves, to converſe with 

1 | 1 every 


3 
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very body, becauſe they: were bound to keep 
he ſecret by an oath; which they did not 
ouchſafe to thoſe who had fail d in the 
als, and had therefore, ſaid they, forfeited 
eir ee to themſelves. 


0 for the latter of theſe LY the noiſe 

the wheels, and darkneſs of the place, 
ade it really look like the chambers of death: 

ut this noiſe-ſerv'd likewiſe to give warning to 

te prieſts, who waited the candidate's arrival 
the ſanctuary, to let down curtains immedi- 
cy before all the crannies thro' which the 
ople might look in: So that the. populace, if 
ere were any in the temple, knowing nothi 

the ſecret, imagin'd it to be thunder, which 


give 
11tes 


own ern d the prieſts of the approaching pre- 

nÞt- Mace of a deity, who came to unfold ſome 

* yſtery to them. It was at this trial that 
ut 


pheus, who was then in Egypt, had fail'd: 
wever, the prieſts had granted him the 
tation ſome months before, as a peculiar 
your they thought due to his merit, on 
ther ACCOUNT. 


love 
| up- 
from 
re in 
ny of 
off. WTurs ö Greek, who had obtain d of 
chi- Ie gods the gift of poetry, and playing on 
1ang- We harp, in ſo eminent a degree, that in thoſe 
s not Npulous days he paſs d for the ſon of Apollo 
ate n n Calliope, was born in Thrace. But that 
even, ng ſomewhat a ſavage country, and its 


with ice inhabitants more l to war than 
every Vo, J. 2 M ; the | | 
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the ſciences, he came to ſettle in Theſſali 
among a more civiliz d people, and in a coun. 
try render d delightful by the courſe of the 
river Peneus, and the delicious vale 0 
Tempe. There it was he eſpous'd the fai 
Eurydice; yet more famous for the love ſhe 
bore to her huſband, than for her beau 
The concourſe of people from all partz d 
Greece, which the charms of the place, aul 
the curiofity of hearing Orpheus, had dram 
into Theſſalia, ſoon made him acquainia 
with the fame of the Egyptians. As ſuperir 
talents generally ſuppoſe a loftineſs of mind ai 
ſentiments, Orpheus reſolv'd to go into Eg 
to obtain the initiation, perſuaded that hi 
poetry would become more ſublime, when 
had gain'd a thorow knowledge of theolog 
_ morality, and nature, of which he had het 
inform'd the Egyptians were the true aut 
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only maſters. He began from that time 1 5 
learn the Egyptian tongue: but there was the h 


great obſtacle to his deſign, which was ti 
abſenting himſelf for a time from Eurydid 
All he could ſay to her of the charms of lr 
country in which he left her, and of the eſtett 
ſhe was in at the Theſſalian court, could it 
eaſe that grief ſhe entertain'd upon his til 


ey reſ 
I 
n they 
art 11 
conſe 
band 


mention of it; it had a quite contrary i. cha 
upon her. It was ſome time before that AriſaW..; he. 
came to reſide at this court. He pretenaſſe all 
to be the fon of Apollo, and the maten m 
Cyrene, the daughter of king Peneus, 15 dard, þ 


D 
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Lather to the king then upon the throne. It 
is ſaid, that Apollo, falling in love with this 
princeſs, carry d her into Africa, where ſhe 
gave name to the province of Cyrenia; ſo that 


is anceſtors. He no ſooner came to this 
ourt, than he fix'd his eyes upon Eurydice, 
1 8 
ind made fruitleſs addreſſes to her, which 
he was ſo diſcreet as to conceal from her 
band; But now ſhe imagin'd her reſidence 
t this court, which Orpheus had offer'd as 


tal in his abſence ; and not being able to 
fade him from his deſign, ſhe declar d ſhe 
ould follow him where-ever he went. 


THEY therefore embark'd together ; and, 
bjage, arriv'd at the port of Canope in the 


a the harbours of Memphis. As it was late, 
ey reſolv'd to lie the firſt night without the 
aa. In the ſhort way from the ſhore to the 
n they were directed to, Eurydice felt a little 
art in her hee!, which ſhe did not think 
conſequence enough to mention to her 
band; but ſhe was no ſooner enter'd into 
r chamber, than ſhe was ſeiz'd with a 
eat heavineſs to ſleep, which made her re- 
nage all refreſhment : However, as ſhe had 
ten more than once with the company ori 
dard, her huſband did not apprehend any 

-" "00 0 thing 


\riſteus eſteem'd Theſſalia as the country of 


n argument of conſolation, might prove moſt 


ter all the labours and dangers of a tedious 


elta, and thro' the Heracleotick canal at one 


? 
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thing from a drowſineſs which feem'd to hin 
to proceed from a cauſe very common an 


T 


natural. She even remoy'd all his uneat. * 
neſſes, by telling him, ſhe wanted nothing * 
but reſt. About half an hour afterwarch N wive 
hearing her fetch her breath with greif rei 
difficulty and irregularity, he ran to her; Orpt 
and being ſurpriz d to find her face ſwell "IF 


and livid, and above all, that he could ng 
awake her, he call'd out to his hoſt ; wh 
no ſooner faw her, but he told him, it wx 
caus'd by the Ring of ſome venomous ink 
that lay in her way, and that he would ce 
tainly find the mark of it in her foot: Haviq 
ſoon diſcover d it to be as he ſaid; Strange 
continu'd the hoſt, if you defire it, I w 
fetch a phyſician, but he will find your wil 
dead. It is a great misfortune that you hay 
never heard, or, if you have heard it, hu pere 
never given attention to it, that there is Mceren 
ſuch thing as walking in Egypt, withafinerr 
having a preſervative balſam about one, the n 
apply immediately to the place ſtung : ti every 
infallible remedy ; but a few moments del comb 
render the evil incurable. Oh! cry'd OrpheulMeren;; 
I. have the remedy, but my wife, my cr courſi 


This 
Mem 
and t 
nativ. 
the n 
ſtrang 
ing. 

Was | 
whic] 
broug 


wife, conceal'd this accident from me. Ala ſubter 
my lord, anſwer'd the hoſt, as he was *Weatact 
ed I find, to her misfortune, the ſt; 
was hardly verceivable, as it often happen in. J 
to the Egyptians themſelves, if N are n reſolu 
very careful. Open11 


Tuo 
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Tx us: Orpheus, after having in vain im- 


plor'd all the deities of Greece and Egypt, loſt 


the moſt tender and the moſt faithful of 
wives. She was interr'd in the ſepulchre of 
foreigners, without any ceremony, becauſe. 
Orpheus was ſo overwhelm'd with grief that 

he had not diſcover'd himſelf to any one, 


This burial-place was without the walls of 


Memphis, on the ſame fide as the pyramids, 
and the ſame place where the tombs of the 
natives were. They were the catacombs of 


the mummies, which ſubſiſt to this day; but 


ſtrangers were let down by a ſeparate open- 
ing. At the entrance into theſe catacombs 
was the lake Acheruſia; on the brink of 
which the Egyptians, when dead, were 
brought before their judges, as the kings 
were to the labyrinth : But to ſtrangers this 
ceremony was not obſerv'd, and they were 
nterr'd without embalming. Orpheus, in 
the mean time, as yet unknown, walkin 

every day in the neighbourhood of the cata- 
combs, where Eurydice was interr'd, met one 
evening with ſome Egyptians, who were diſ- 
courſing among themſelves, that there was a 
ſubterraneous communication between the 
atacombs and the pyramids, and. that the 
uls of the dead had all that ſpace to walk 
in. They added, that ſome who had had the 
relolution to enter into theſe pyramids by the 
opening which was viſible on one fide of the 
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greateſt, had there heard the voices and ſong 
of the bleſſed ſpirits. Orpheus remember 
theſe words; and as true lovers, eſpecially 
thoſe who never were in love before, lod 


upon their pafli = as eternal, and carry thei 


ideas of conſtancy even beyond the grave: 


Orpheus giving himſelf up to "this illuſion 


and depending upon the ſame ſentiment i 


the ghoſt of his Eurydice, hop'd to met 
Her in theſe tombs, or to intice her to hin 
by the ſound of his voice and harp. Being 


return'd to Memphis, and having attentiveh 
confider'd the anſwers of all thoſe whom he 
interrogated concerning what ie had heard 
he was confirm'd in his deſign; and taking 


lamp fit for his purpoſe, and his lyre, which 


had lain unſtrung for a long time, he went the 
next day in the evening to the firſt pyramid, A 


ſoon as it was night, he enter'd alone, and mad: 


its long echoing vaults ring with the name 
of his Eurydice. Having paſs'd frightful wind. 
ings and turnings, he came to the mouth 
of the well; and the fervent deſire he had to 
meet either with Eurydice, or his death, mad: 
him reſolved to deſcend. It was ſome. con. 
ſolation ta him to hear thro' the rates 0 
the iron gate a compleat muſick, in which 
he diſtinguiſh'd the voices of women, and 
even fancy'd he heard that of his Eurydice: 


But his ſatisfaction was yet greater, at rea- 
ing the inſcription. He faw he was at the 


yery gate of the mittafzon. which had "yy 
ib 
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che occaſion of his voyage, though the loſs 
of his wife had made him forget it: But 
then joining both ideas, and giving up his 
imagination to his defires, he believ'd that 
the initiation itſelf would lead him to the 
manſion of the ſouls of the bleſſed, and that, 
perhaps, he might bring back Eurydice from 
thence, He enter'd the narrow way, and 
with great reſolution went thro' the trials of 
fire and water. But at the noiſe of the wheels, 
and the motion of the landing- place or draw- 
bridge, he had not the preſence of mind to 
hold faſt by the rings; ſo was forc'd to retreat, 
and was thrown againſt his will upon the 
ſteps of the arch. He perceiv'd his miſtake 
even before the noiſe ceagd; and as ſoon as 
he ſaw from the top of the ſteps, where he 
had kept his ground, that the door of the 
pedeſtal was open'd, he took his lyre, and, 
being reſolv'd to die, comforted himſelf with 
the hopes of meeting his Eurydice. In the 
mean time he advanc'd ſlowly towards the 
ſanctuary, ſinging verſes fill'd with the names 
of the gods, and of Eurydice, and ſung, in 
concert with his lyre, ſuch juſt, ſuch melo- 
dious, and ſuch tender ſtrains, that all the 
prieſts who ſurrounded him, were charm'd 
with it. After a ſhort ſpace he gave over 
Inging, and fell on his knees, as if in expec- 
tation of his ſentence. The high-prieſt, after 
baving conferr'd a few moments with his 
companions, made him riſe, and thus ac- 
—_ M4 nn 

| 


e IT ans errno ce 
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coſted him; Virtuous ftranger, who can be Vater 
no other than the renown'd Orpheus, we W three 
know by the piety of your verſes, and the. go th 
excellency of your talents, that you reverence ¶ the g 
the gods, and are dear to them. Our god. MW him, 
deſs is equitable; ſhe conſiders what is due {MW :1ui7: 
to your reſolution in entring this abyſs, and the c 
to the progreſs you have made in it without air, o 
advice and without aſſiſtance: your judgment, WM water 


indeed, fail'd you in the laſt of your trials; ¶ have 
but ſhe pardons this miſtake, in conſideration MW with 
of the grief you labour under for your late WW dem 
loſs. Your only conſolation will be in that MW ferent 
virtue, of which our goddeſs, by our means, i thro” 
will explain to you the true principles. But Orph 
as an atonement for your fault, ſhe expect, Wtory | 
| that after your initiation, you introduce her N hd 
| worſhip into Greece, your country, the fame I happ 
of which has been long ſince known to us, that 
Orpheus made no other anſwer to this di. back 
courſe but by tears of gratitude and joy; the ¶ trary 
high-prieſt went through the ceremonies of ¶ back 
that day with him, and admitted him to the day. 
be 9.13 of thoſe that follow'd. _ 


| E 
e is not difficult to trace all the cuſtom: parif 
of the Egyptians in the greek mythology, of Ml lie a 
which Orpheus was the principal author mods 
We have elſewhere ſhewn what the obſequic into 
for the dead had furniſh'd him with. What I view 
he has taken from the initiation is ſomething diſti: 
more difgul is d; but in the three trials of fire, I beſt 
water, 
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water, and air, are plainly diſcover d the 
three purifications the ſouls of men were to. 
go thro before they return'd to life; which 
the greateſt of the latin poets borrow'd from 
him, in the fixth book of his Aneid ; Infectum 
cluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni: not to omit. . 
the circumſtance of ſuſpenſion in the agitated. 
ar, or in the winds: Sſpenſæ ad ventos. The 
waters of forgetfulneſs, and the gate of ivory 
have their places there. Hercules returning 
with Alceſte out of hell, and Theſeus con- 
demn'd to fit there for ever, are the two dif- 
ferent ſymbols of thoſe, who either palſs'd 
I thro', or faild in their trials. But farther, 
Orpheus gave a ſymbolical or diſguisd hif- 
tory of his initiation: when connecting what 
er WY had paſs'd in his mind, with what actually 
me happen'd to him at his laſt trial, he ſuppos'd, 
us; MW that he had infallibly brought Eurydice. 
li. back again from hell, if he had not, con- 
the WW trary to the law preſcrib'd him, look d 
of MW back before he recover'd the light of the 
the I day. N 


EvEN theſe allegories are nothing in com- 

ms WW pariſon with the myſteries of Ceres, which 
of he actually inſtituted at Eleuſina, after the 

307, model of thoſe of Iſis; and which he divided 
uics into greater and leſſer myſteries, in the ſame 
hat I view as the greater and leſſer initiations were 
ing WW diſtinguiſh'd in Egypt. The firſt was only 
ire, I beſtow d upon natives of the country; and 
ter, | the 


Y 


8 
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the ſecond only to foreigners. Both one and 
the other, as well at Eleuſina as at Egypt 
were oblig 'd to a ſecrecy which had never 
been violated but at the expence of the life of 
him who reveal'd any of theſe myſteries 
either by a formal ſentence, or by other 
means, in whatever part of the world he 
might happen to be; and then they never 
fail” d of altering, at leaſt in part, ſuch of 
their practice as had been reveal'd. This is 
the reaſon why we know ſo little of the 
antient ceremonies. What T am acquaint- 
ed with myſelf came to my knowledge only 
by means of ſome uncommon © documents 


very difficult to be decypher'd ; which; in 


the confuſion of the wars, had been taken 


out of the archives where they were treaſurd 


up, and which the poſſeſſors of them very 
carefully conceal'd. And tho' to this day ini- 
tiations are in practice, both in Egypt and in 
Greece, they are not ſo rigid, nor are the myſte- 
ries to which they are introductory ſo (ove 
Perſons of diſtinction are admitted without 
any probation. Even children are frequently 
_ conſecrated to Ifis, or to Ceres, which in the 
main are but one and the ſame goddefs, with. 
out any condition, and merely by the devo- 
tion of cheir parents. 

Bur to Wenn to Sethos; the whole firſt 


day and night following were, as cuſtomary, 
allow'd bim for reſt. His table was ſerv'd 


in 
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in the ſame manner as at the palace; and in- 


tended by a good number of officers of the 
ſecond order ; bur he was not allow'd to ſtir 
out of his apartment all that day ; and his 
confinement there would have been longer, if 
there had been any other candidate in the 
prieſts houſe before him ; for then he muſt 


exerciſes. 


riſe, the prieſts came to inform Sethos, that 
he muſt begin a faſt of fourſcore and one days 


in in different degrees of auſterity : During 


en the whole time he was to drink nothing but 
d water: In the firſt two months he was to eat 
yes much bread as he pleas'd; and for his 
n- meals fruits, either raw or only dry'd in the 
1 WF fun. But this courſe of diet was more tolerable 


be. ¶ in Egypt than in any other country. The fol- 


et. ¶ lowing twenty-one days were divided into 
ut WF two parts; the firſt twelve days he was to 
tly have as much bread as he wou'd, but only 
the eight ounces of fruit every day; and the laſt 
ch. nine days the faſt was to be very ſevere, for 
he was to have only eighteen ounces of bread 


days,/ he was to eat his meals alone, and at 
luck hours as he liked beſt. He was to lie 
ry, I in a bed without curtains, on girths of Papy- 
d rus ſtretch'd tight, with only a bolſter, and 

N | two 


ſtead of his ordinary domeſticks, he was at- 


have waited till they had gone thro' their 


THe next morning, ſome hours after ſun- 


m/e wa During the ſeventy-two firſt - 
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And this is in effeS the idea Cicero gives us of them: 
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two ſheets of linnen ; of which the uppermat ¶ rence 


might be doubled into as many folds as he IM plain 
pleas' d. He was allow'd to lie but fix hour, Wl dan! 


and at noon he might take an hour's nap fitting, Wl "© 

This was all that related to the purification con 
of the body, or the firſt of the three parts of MW his 
initiation. The two others were the purif. man 
cation of the mind, and the manifeſtation. feren 


Tre purification of the mind conſiſted of I m 
two parts, * invocation and inſtruction. The of 
invocation was only aſſiſting an hour every i Mer 
morning and evening at the ſacrifices which ©? 
were offer d in ſight of all the people, but the ſuba 
candidate was ſo plac'd that he could neither I min. 


| ſee them nor be ſeen. The inſtruction conſiſted i Ver 


of more particulars : The candidate was fir He « 
of all acquainted, that it chiefly concern d ©?! 
the duties incumbent on him in the conditi- ep. 
on of life he was in, and that his examins- and 
tion -would be only on that head. Mean plan 
time the prieſts held every day two confe- the 
rences on this account, at which he wa the 
oblig'd to be preſent. In the morning-confe-M e 


* Beſides the treatiſe of Meurſius, call'd Eleuſina, the the 
reader may conſult what father Laffiteau, in his cuſtoms ſym 
of the ſavages, t. 1. p. 221. and fol. ſays of the iniriations 


of the antients. He begins by theſe words: The initis - 


tions to the myſteries were a practical ſehool of religion 
and virtue, inſtituted by the antients to inſtruct men 
how to live up ta the we of reaſon and prudence. 


De leg. 2. & c. | 
„ rence 
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rence one of them ſpent an hour in ex- 
plaining the general principles of the Egyp- 
tian religion. He * inculcated the notion of 
one only God, who by his knowledge 
© WW conceiv'd the world, before he form'd it by 
of WF bis will. But to comply with the frailty of 
6 mankind, they were allow'd to adore the dif- 
ferent attributes of his eſſence, and the dif- 
ferent effects of his goodneſs, under the 
embols of the ſtars, as the ſun and the planets; 
he of renown'd perſonages, as Oſiris, Jupiter, 
Mercury; and even of terreſtrial bodies, as 
i MM animals and plants . He added, that the 
the ſubaltern deities were likewiſe ſpirits, whoſe - 
her Ml miniſtry the ſupreme God thought expedient 
geo employ in the government of the univerſe. 
rt He did not forget that ſpirit, who was the 
nal tempter of men, and the diſturber of nature, 
it. repreſented by Typhon, by the evil genius's, 
m- 2nd by pfrnicious animals and poiſonous 
en plants. From thence he proceeded to explain 
e. the ceremonies they put in practice to win 
wal che favour of the beneficent deities, or to 
iſe. zwert the anger of the miſchievous. The 
eyptians by this confus' d idea of unity in 
tee che divine being, and of multiplicity in his 
joms —_— are the firſt authors of what has 


gion * LaQtant. I. 1. 5 
men T The Ab. Banier 1 very juſtiy, that the fiſt 
nce. WW fathers of the church demonſtrated to the Pagans, that 
em: chis interpretation did not clear them n e 

| Origin of fables, p. 2. p. 266. | 
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been the moſt ſublime in philoſophical op. 
nions, and the moſt groſs in popular ſuperſti. 
tions. Beſides this, the phyſical and hiſtorica] 
origins of the denominations of theſe ſecon- 
dary deities, and of the yarieties of the wor- 
ſhip paid to them, were expounded in a man- 
ner ſo learned and ſo curious, that Sethos ſome. 
times envy'd theſe men, who being freed from 
all the incumbrancesof life, could devotethem- 
ſelves wholly to ſuch ſatisfactory enquiries. 


TE evening conference laſted an hour 
and half. The only ſubje& was morality, 
One of the prieſts began, by laying down 
general maxims of it, which he afterwards 
apply'd to ſuch caſes or inſtances 4s beſt 
ſuited the circumſtances of the candidate. 
Then other prieſts made objections; which 
were anſwer'd by the firſt. In theſe confe- 
rences the candidate was not allow?d to ſpeak ; 
but in the familiar converſations, which the 
prieſts held twice a day among themſelves, 
he was free to ſpeak his mind, not on reli- 
gion but on morals; in which they endea- 
vour'd to fatisfy all his queſtions or objec- 
tions. Beſides which, all the prieſts, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to teach their divinity, were 
oblig'd to receive him into their cloſets when- 
ever he came during the intervals of his ex- 
erciſes. This freedom, which he enjoyd. 


forty-two days, gave the candidate an oppor- 
tunity of unfolding the moſt inward receſſes of 
| his 


of the king and queen, whither they went 
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bis mind, and even of relating ſuch actions 
of his life, as he could ſuppoſe might tend 


to his honour :: and the prieſts, on their parts, 
gave great attention to him, in order to diſ- 


cover his character and inclinations. For 


whereas in other ſchools, one ſingle maſter 
was the inſtructor of many diſciples, here 
the whole college of prieſts was employ'd to 
inſtruct one candidate. Their wives, who 


Egypt they 
leaſt in th 


in gehe were ſtil'd prieſteſſes, tho in 


ſuperior temples, dwelt with 


them under the ſame roof: But the four 
ſtories of this houſe being double, the prieſt's 


apartments look d towards the gardens, and 
thoſe of the prieſteſſes forwards. Of theſe 
two ſides, which were ſeparated by a gallery, 
that deſtin'd for the women was call'd, like- 
wiſe by favour, the ſacerdotal palace; where- 
as the other fide was only ſtil'd the prieſt's 
houſe. The prieſteſſes had the liberty of 
their huſbands apartments, but not of their 


clolets. They never went into the halls, or 


common offices of the houſe ; but they had 
tie freedom of the galleries, and of thoſe 
paſſages alone which led to the galleries of 


the temple, and into the gardens. The 


candidate was forbid to ſpeak to them, or ſo 
much as to ſalute them, where- ever he met 
them, though he generally knew them, and 
had ſeen them, perhaps, in the apartments 


| at 
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had no ſacerdotal functions, at 
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at certain hours, as other ladies did. By thi 


of ſingular beauty, never paſs'd by bim 


—— re enrenatou—n, 
3 


O the evening of the forty- ſecond day 


not utter one ſingle word, nor even mak: 
any ſign to expreſs his thoughts, on an 


he might demonſtrate it by laying his hand 


He was oblig' d to begin again. The candidate 


the candidate was taught, that he muſtknoy 
now to deny himſelf ſometimes thoſe thing ſtyl 
which were lawful in themſelves, tho within Lot! 
his reach. But that which will appear, wit. 
out doubt, mortifying to well-bred gende reti. 
men, theſe ladies, who were moſt of them sit 


without paying him their reſpect, and he then 
was not ſuffer d ro make the leaſt ſhew of ® 
return. By this he was put to a trial of tial! 
fortitude with which every virtuous man ough nd 


to reſiſt the charms of the ſex when they ap- 
pear in competition with his duty. 


the candidate - was inform'd, that the. next 
day he muſt commence a ſilence of eigh- 
teen days complete; during which he muſ 


account whatſoever ; only in caſe of illnels 


to his heart: but if he did not give this fign, 
ſuch of the prieſts as were phyſicians, could 
eaſily perceive it; and in this caſe, all hi 
exerciſes were ſuſpended, and he was look 
after with a great deal of care : But after, his 
recovery, whatever day of the three months 
the purification of his mind was interrupted, 


was offer d at the ſame time a certain mumbe 


of 
x 
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| of proper books, tables to write on, and, a 


ſtylus or iron pen to write with, if he had 
not thought to aſk for them before. But Sethos 
had this foreſight the very ſecond day of his 
retirement. He conceiv'd, that the frequent 


viſits he was allow'd to make to the prieſts, and 


the queſt ions he might be continually aſking 
them, would not conduce ſo much to his in- 
ſtruction, as recollection and reading. He had 
already copy'd all that he was able to remem- 
ber of their moral conferences, and had en- 
deavour d, by meditation, to go back to the 
grounds of every particular queſtion. 

this means his mind was ſtor'd beforehand 
with all the anſwers which he heard given by 


the prieſt, who held the conference, to all 


the queſtions and objections ſtarted to him 
by the others: And in, their private conver- 
ations, they all admir'd the accuracy and 
modeſty of his deciſions. But theſe conver- 
ations were now to be ſuſpended : His other 
exerciſes remain'd the ſame, and the two con- 
ferences were continu'd during the whole 
eighteen days. However, he was not call'd 
to theſe exerciſes as before, but was oblig'd 
to repair punctually thither at the common 
ſignal. In a word, he had no other notice 
given him, but by being awake d mornings 
and afternoons. He had the liberty of the 


gardens, but he was not to take notice of any 
perſon, either man or woman; ſo that he 
was all alone as it- were, in the midſt of a 

VoI. 1. | 


N . houſe. 
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houſe full of people. On the other hand 
nobody, either man or woman, ſeem'd 0 
take any notice of him ; nor was any manner 
of attendance given him, excepting that bi 
food was brought once a day into his apart. 
ments when he was abſent. The prieſt, wh; 
inform'd him of. this new regulation, ac. 
uainted him, that he was enjoin'd to the 
moſt rigid obſervance of it: that they er. 
cuſed ſome ſmall inadvertencies which he 
had been guilty of during the forty-two pre. 
ceding days; but that the leaſt violation 
the rules now preſcrib'd him would forfeit 
his liberty for the remainder of his lik 
Upon this the prieſt, without ſtaying for am 
anſwer from Sethos, led away Amedes, who 
not having quitted this young prince hithertg 
left him, as it may be imagin d, overwhelm 
with grief. It was not that they ever deſign! 
to put their threats in execution, but the 
did it to put the candidates to a trial under 
this fituation of mind, in order to gm 
them an opportunity of exerting their cou- 
rage ; for they wink'd at any ſmall failure 
in thoſe whom they judg'd worthy of the int 
tiation in other reſpects. 


Nor hING could more ſenſibly affed 
Sethos than to be ſeparated from his gover- 
nour, whom he eſteem'd as a father. The 
ſolitude he was now left in, which was but 
as a trial or exerciſe, made him reflect 575 

| ZZ | "he 


* 
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the real ſituation of his fortune, to which he 
had, properly ſpeaking, as yet not open'd his 
eyes. He recall d to his mind the loſs of a 
mother, and the ſucceſſion to the throne, 
ith the loſs of which he was threatned ; 
and nature prevailing, either over the un- 
ſettledneſs of his youth, which he had hardly 
guitted, or over the heroick fortitude which 

was viſibly growing up in him, he ſhed 
torrent of tears. But conſidering at laſt 
he vanity and weakneſs of ſuch a conſola- 
ion, he arm'd himſelf with reſolution and 
onſtancy, and had the courage to promiſe 
thin himſelf, that, what ever ſtate of life he 
ight fall into, he would never ſeek comfort 
n tears, but would look upon virtue as a 


nan's only good and ſupport. 


m0 THz next morning, ſoon after he roſe, 
the) e ſaw three prieſts with very auſtere coun- 
ade enances, enter his chamber. It was very 
>" Mhocking for the candidate to ſee theſe men, 
55 ho before had ſhewn him all marks of 


nend{ſhip and complacency, approach him 

vith the appearance of ſevere judges. They 
ame to reproach him, not for the ſmall 
alts he might have been guilty of ſince 
e commencement of his preparation, which 
yere only failings for that time and place, 
ut for the defective or vicious diſpoſitions 
hey had obſerv'd, either in his converſation 

r manners. But they did not ſtop there; 
ho. N 0 on, for, 
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186 The Life of SET Hs. 
perſon to expoſe himſelf to the trials of the 


either from their own intelligence; or pub. 
lick fame, all their perfections or defech 


them, they employ'd their utmoſt care ty 
Thus they put him to a ſtrange ſurprize, by 


as might merit cenſure, and by reprimand- 


for, as the reſolution which is neceſſary in: 


initiation is hardly to be met with but in 
perſons of note, the prieſts knew pretty well 


Beſides, as it was common for people to come 
for advice or prediction to the prieſts, hom 
they ſuppos d to have a profound knowledge 
in futurity and hidden cauſes ; they ſpared 
no diligence to get information under hand of 
all the ſecrets as well of princes as of private 
perſons ; to which, the induſtry of thei 
wives, and the officers of the ſecond order, 
who went abroad, did not a little contribute 
And after a candidate was ſhut up among 


gather all poſſible circumſtances of his life 


recalling to his mind ſuch of his paſt action 


ing him in proportion to the heinouſneſs oi date 
the caſe, without ſo much as allowing by path 
to open his mouth: They even forbid hi goin 
loſing any time to juſtify himſelf in writing wht 
but then they took all imaginable precaution mo 


not to lay any thing to his char ge but whit how 
was ſtrictly true. This vexatious exerciſe wlll men 


ſhorter or longer every time, and was conti: ¶ tot 


nued more or fewer days, according to theſſſ the 


nature of the ſubject; and they inſinuated to ther 
, chat they Nn more ane . 1 
aj 


Wy, | 
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fy. But, with reſpect to Sethos, whom 
ne prieſts had nothing to reproach with, 
the Wi they only reprov'd him for the tears he had 
u ſhed the foregoing evening, and which he ſup- 
ell posd had been ſeen by none: They repeated 
ub- if to him the very ſame reflections he had made 
n himſelf ; after which they retir'd, and cane 
dme g no more. | | 


— 


0 TowARD the evening of the laſt day of 
ared flence, the three prieſts came into the candi- 
da dates apartment with a ſerene countenance. 
var i They told him, that one of the wholſomeſt 
hei instructions a wiſe man could receive, was 
der that which he drew from his own faults. 
ut That he muſt not fail to correct and amend 
nu wem; but chat he ought not to conceive ſuch 
e ame for them as might be diſcouraging 
lie and unprofitable. They added, that they 
» WW bad admitted guilty perſons to the initiation, 
tion but that their hiſtory did not furniſh a ſingle 
example of the meaneſt of the Egyptian ini- 
ls off tiates, who after admiſſion had abandon'd 1 50 | 
him paths of the nobleſt virtue. That he wa 
"WM going to be incorporated with a body of men, 
ung which merit alone had form'd, and which, 
tho it had no pre-eminence of itfelf, poſſeſs d, 
however, the firſt place in the eſteem of all 
men. They went ſo far as to tell him, that 
though initiation was but a participation of 
the prieſthood, it was their birth made 
them prieſts; whereas injtiates were choſen 
| N ;\ men, 
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men, who only attain'd to that dignity by a 
merit that had been ſeverely try'd. They 
then inform'd him, that beginning art the 
following day, in which he would be d. 
low'd to reſume the uſe of his ſpeech, they 
would give him twelve days to recollect in 
writing, or in his memory, what he had 
learn'd in the conferences he had heard, 
or from his lectures; in order to prepare 
him to anſwer to three queſtions in mors. 
lity, which they ſhould propoſe to him a 
the expiration of this term. It was for this 
end that the conferences now ceas'd, that he Ning: 
might not be perplex'd with new ſubjects for Whim. 
application. That they would only hold one of tl 
diſcourſe a day, to ſpend their leiſure time, Mreſp« 
and that it ſhould be upon a ſubject a little 
differing from the former; to which he Mer t 
might only give ſuch attention as he ſhould Ma w. 
judge proper. That his attendance at prayers lim 
and ſacrifices ſhould be no longer than his mea 
piety and inclination ſhould direct. To con- ¶ om 
clude, that he ſhould have the ſame liberty turn 
as before to converſe with all the prieſts either Wihe; 

in publick or private; and that he even might {Writ 
_ falute the prieſteſſes, but he was defir'd how- Mi | 
ever * to ſpeak to them. 8 


SETHOS, who had before made great {Wyre 
advances, as well in virtue as knowledge, the 
had gain'd extraordinary advantage during {Wub 
his retreat and filence with regard to 1 cla 

4 theſe 
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v 2 deſe views : fo that at the beginning of this 
ey third month, he ſeem'd, in ſome meaſure, 
the to be equal to the prieſts ; and from thence- 
al. Worth they behav'd to him as great men are 
hey N wont to do to one another. He had ſo much 
t in Wrcolution and preſence of mind the firſt day 
had not to aſk again for Amedes, who was 
ard, out of fight; and the prieſts, who did 
are ¶ not ſuſpect him of indifferency, perceiv'd he 
vra- Nas ready himſelf to meet every trial they 
| at vere willing to ſubject his mind to. How-. 
this Never, he was reſtor'd to him the ſame even- 
ing: But the politeneſs, which was natural to 
him, having prompted him to take advantage 
of the freedom which was allow'd him with 


ime, Mreſpect to the prieſteſſes, he was not a little 
ittle MWurpriz'd, that the firſt time he ſaluted two 
| he Nor three of them, whom he met together in 
ould Na walk of the garden, they did not return 


him the compliment. He was, in ſome 


meaſure, aſham'd that he had not preſuppos'd 


con- ¶ ſome ſuch reſerve in a place like that: and 
erty turning this trifle to advantage, he imagin'd 
ther they would thereby inure him to comply 
night with the cuſtoms of every place, tho? never 


ſo ſingular or trivial. 


TAE E diſcourſes or conferences of the two 


Treat preceding months had been held by prieſts of 
doe, the greateſt ability and experience in the 


lubjects they had treated. But if in the whole 
both Wclaſs of ſacred literature there was one man 
theſe 5 * 4 ſiuperior 
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From hence it comes, ſaid he, that many of 
our 1nitiates had rather do private ſervices to 


* 
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ſuperior in genius and eloquence : it waf he 
who was employ'd to hold the twelve laſt dif. 
courſes at the beginning of this laſt month 
For his general ſubject he choſe the GENIV$ 
OF A TRUE INITIATE. An initiate, faid 
he, is a new man, in whom the love of 
virtue and his duty has taken place of al 
thoſe paſſions which were before the motiv: 
of all his actions. In every juncture, what 
he will do is infallibly viſible in what he 
ought to do. Life is of no account to him 
It 1s neither example, nor opportunity, nor 
a tranſitory paſſion which engages him to MW fres 
expoſe it. Theſe circumſtances are neceflary I vo n 
to the man of paſſion : but the man of prin- Nas tt 
ciple, ſuch as an initiate, holds, as it were, :ilec 
his life in his hand; and if he has not put I frſt 
it. to ſtake, it is becauſe his duty has not yet MW wor 


requir'd it. Glory 18 generally inſeparable don 
from thoſe eminent virtues which we fee and 


practis d by initiates ; but tis neither their N ER 
motive nor their aim. It is requiſite to pre- ¶ moi 
ſerve the idea and name of glory among bou 
men, eſpecially with reſpe& to thoſe who, able 
being high born, are ſeldom animated by {Wan 
any other ſenſible intereſt, But in the main, ¶ and 
glory is a ſpur only to the weak, and to no- Wthe 


vices. - The motive af an initiate is the voice Wthe 


of his duty, and his aim the diſcharge of it. ¶ uu 


their ptince or country in obſcurity, than be 
p 4 8 IS =; 7 X Me . 5 diſtin- 


—— — — —— 
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de diſtinguiſh'd by the moſt ſhining dignities. 
i. Ambition has prompted moſt candidates to 
th, WW @bmit to the trials of the body; but the 
US Wl trials of the mind have eradicated that ambi- 
aid tion. In whatever rank an initiate finds 
of Wl himſelf plac'd, either by his birth or fortune, 
all he believes himſelf to be eſtabliſh'd in ir 
ves for no other end, but for the benefit of his 
hat Wl country, and even, if poſſible, for the whole 
he WW race of mankind. So conſequently, this man, 
im. not being to be biaſs d by any deſire, or any 
nor Wl fear of his own, is taken up with all the de- 
to MW fires, and all the fears of thoſe whom he is 
lary WW to make happy, as their maſter, or to ſerve, 
in- Nas their fellow-citizen. On this occaſion he 
alledg'd the ſeveral great things, which the 
firſt heroes of Egypt, who inſtituted the 


yet N worſhip of the gods, and the initiation, had 
able I done for the world; the ſecurity, happineſs 
fee ¶ and glory which they had at firſt procur'd for 
heir 


Egypt itſelf : But, added he, their magnani- 


pre- mous valour not being to be confin'd within 
ong WW bounds ſo ſtreight, they carry'd their profit- 
rho, able arts to nations as uncultivared as their 
by lands; they purg'd the country of robbers, 
ain, ¶ and the ſeas of pyrates ; or they transform'd 
no- them into a civiliz'd people by the laws 
oice i they ſubjected them to, the ſciences they 
fit. WW trught them, and above all, by the heroick 
y of WW virtues of which they ſet them examples: It 
s to W's to them, in ſhort, the world owes that 


1 be WF form we now ſee.it in. He afterwards men- 
tin- 5 | tion'd 
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mention'd the names of the moſt famous ini. 
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tiates of the following ages, and related tho 
paſſages of their lives, which were as aff. 
ing by the ſingularity of the incidents, as the 
generoſity of their actions. He finiſh'd hi 
relation of theſe wonders by ſaying, that 
the ſoul of an initiate, that ſoul ſo couragious 
and fo ſublime, was humble, gentle, and in. 
dulgent. This man, who centers all the vir. 
tues in himſelf, eſteems, and praiſes the leaſt 
footſteps of them which appear in others, 
He places them above him, who deſpair ever 
to come up to him. He can witneſs for the 
ſincerity of his intention, but he miſtruſts his 
own thoughts and his views. He perceives 
he is uncapable of committing an injuſtice or 
a crime; but he acknowledges himſelf liable 
to all the frailties of nature. Tho always 
upon his guard againſt faults, he is ever ready 


to acknowledge the commiſſion of them. He 


is, in ſhort, a man without blemiſh, who i; 
always ſtudying to amend ; and a perfect 
man, who is ever ſtriving to make himſelf 


more perfect. 


TH Is picture of an initiate, of which! 
have here given but a faint ſketch, tranſported 
Sethos's admiration. He ſaid to Amedes 
Father, how came it to paſs that the prieſts 


ſpoke ſo indifferently of theſe laſt diſcourſe, 


which I juſt now heard; that was, no doubt, 


one of their niceſt trials, to ſee whether | 


had 


2 


_ — — DoS _ 


[the practice of eminent virtues, and actions 
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had a taſte for virtue; whether the ſplendor 


[fit would attract my notice; and whether I 


hould be ſenſible of its charms? Oh! it is 
now I begin to live; tis only the true initiate, 
the virtuous man, knows the ſublimity of his 
being; he alone enjoys his mind; thoſe who 
{t their hearts upon other objects, are not 
worthy to be call'd men. Theſe laſt diſ- 
courſes are ſo far from being of little moment, 
as the prieſts ſeem'd to inſinuate, that they 
will enable me to anſwer all. the queſtions 

they may put to me. I ſhall talk from the 
fountain-head ; and all I have to do for the 
future, will be to conform the reſt of my life to 

my anſwers. But, father, continu'd he, I muſt 

have been ſtrangely blind hitherto, nor to per- 
ceive in you thoſe ſublime virtues, of which 
[ have now ſo glorious an idea. It was, with- 

out doubr, that humility and indulgence 
wherein partly conſiſts the character of a 
true initiate, that have conceal'd you from 
my fight, The king, my grandfather, and 
the queen, my mother, ſaw you thro' this 
yell, when they ſingled you out for their 
counſellor and their miniſter. Son, anſwer'd 
Amedes, it is ſufficient for me if it be true 

that I have not diſhonour'd the title I bear of 
an initiate ; but it is for another man to give 
true luſtre to it: The greatneſs of your birth 
impoſes laws on you of a larger extent; but 
then it furniſhes you with greater powers for 


of 
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of generoſity. I was ſenſible of my incapy, 
city to educate a prince like you, and there. 

fore I immediately borrow'd the aſſiſtance q 
all the ſchools of Memphis, to teach you the 
ſciences under maſters more able than my. 
ſelf; and I have endeavour'd to add to Fl 
vigilance with which a governour ought to 
attend a private education, that emulation 
which is rarely ſeen in a pupil, unleſs in; 
publick one. But the ſciences are nothing 
in compariſon to virtue. Who could better 
inſtruct you in that than thoſe men, who 
have attain'd a conſummate knowledge of 
all laws divine and human ? Common fame 
gives ſome ſmall advantage in other particu- 
lars to certain prieſts of Egypt above thoſe 
of Memphis; but, at the ſame time, allow; 
the preference to theſe in the knowledge of 
morality. What more proper time could they 
take to difcourſe to you of virtue in the molt 
fublime manner, than while you are preparing 
for the initiation? This privilege, which has 
been coveted by the greateſt men, and which, 
in their eſteem, crowns a long ſeries of won- 
derful actions, is become a part of your edu- 

cation, and of conſequence, my bn, 1s an 
5 LES to you to begin where they left 
off. 5 8 


Tux day after theſe twelve days, the high- 
prieſt, follow'd by ſeveral others, came into 
Sethos S apartment the moment after he ph 

F WE : Be EAN | — 3 riſen 
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riſen, and faid to him, Son, I come to pro- 
poſe the three queſtions to you, which you 
muſt give anſwer to in nine days. All our 


will be laid aſide for that time: We ſuſpend 


eren our common converſations, and you are 


not allow'd to ſpeak to any of us in particular 
till the expiration. of that term. It is from 


the gods alone you muſt henceforth intreat 
that knowledge you may ſtand in need of. 
For theſe nine days you ſhall lie in the ſan- 
ctuary behind the ſtatues of the three deities, 
that che goddeſs Iſis may, if ſhe pleaſe, in- 
ſtruct you even in your dreams. We ſhall 
every morning, when you awake, and before 
the gates of the temple are open'd to the 


people, offer a ſacrifice to her, and invoke 


her to pour her wiſdom into your ſoul. You 
may ſpend as much time in the temple as 
you ſhall think convenient ; and in our gar- 
dens you may meditate upon your anſwers. In 
the mean time, to alleviate your ſolitude in 
ſome meaſure, you will be ſent for twice 
every day to our table ; but you muſt obſerve 
aprofound filence, and keep up ſtrictly to the 
auſterity which was at firſt pretcrib'd you for 
theſe nine days ; during which, you muſt 
faſt with bread and water. Give now atten- 
tion to the three queſtions I have to propoſe 
to you: What is the principal virtue of a 
hero? Does heroiſm conſiſt in exceeding the 


bounds 


inſtructions ſaid he, and even your reading 


. matte ad 


hes en 


— — 
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| bounds of duty? Is it heroick to ſacrifice even 
one's honour to the intereſt of our country, 
or the general good of mankind ? The high. 
prieſt, having twice more diſtinctly repeated 
theſe three queſtions, retir'd with the prieſt 
that were in his company. b 


* 


S ETH 0s being now the ſecond time left 
alone, the firſt thing that he did, was to write 
down the three queſtions propos'd to him, 
that he might not forget them. The firſ 
reflection he made, after conſidering them 
in general, was, that the prieſts, who, from 
the firſt day of his coming thither, had in- 
form'd him, that their inſtructions, and his 
examination would turn chiefly upon his con- 
dition ; had diſcourſed very little to him upon 
the duties of a king in particular, and had 
made no manner of mention of them in their 
queſtions. He concluded from thence, that 
they at leaſt foreſaw he would never attain to 
the royal dignity, and that all he was to eu MW... 

kong, <a to be a hero: After having utter'd MW" 
ſome ſighs for his misfortune, and the frail- W"* 
ty of his father, he reſolvd to ſubmit to the {M' 
deſtiny the gods had prepar'd for him, and MW 
promis'd, with their affiſtance, to conform IM: 


himſelf to it. m 
7 the 
GoiNG out of his apartment towards the 
temple, he perceiv'd there was a profound 
. filence MF 


clence throughout the whole houſe. And, 
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indeed, during theſe nine days, the prieſts, 
and all that inhabited this vaſt manſion, took 
care not to talk in his preſence ; and in his 
abſence they only whiſper'd, and that but 
upon emergent occaſions : At other times 
the prieſt and prieſteſſes walk'd, and diſcours'd 
together at different hours in the garden. But 
during theſe nine days, Sethos never ſaw any 


body there but the prieſts, who by turns 


watch d the Ox Apis that graz d in the park, 
which was in the middle of it. The women 
from the city came to the prieſteſſes, or to 
the ſacerdotal palace by the ſtreet- way, but 
the prieſteſſes never open d. the gallery-doors 
to them. Theſe doors were even ſhut to the 

prieſteſſes themſelves during the nine days, 

and they had no manner of communication 

with the inward part of the houſe, tho' their 

huſbands were always allow'd to go to them. 

Both men and women, that had any bufineſs 

with the prieſts, were not at any time ad- 
mitted farther than the outward halls : ſo that 
no alteration being made without, it was 
never known in the city when there was a 

candidate with the prieſts : and this, as well 
as the other ſecrets of the houſe, was kept as 
nviolably by their wives, and the officers of 
the ſecond order, as by themſelves. 


SETH OS wa not a little ſurpriz'd 
upon being led into the common re- 
fectory, 


— 
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fectory, to find the prieſts table no better ſeryi 
than his ; and that confining themſelves, 
his account, to the ſame faſt which they hai 
enjoin'd him, they had at each of their ty 
meals no greater allowance than himſel, 
VIZ. nine ounces of bread and a little water 
He thence concluded, that the prieſts regarde( 
the juſtneſs of his anſwers. as a matter of yer 
great importance; and that requir'd his deep- 
eſt reflection. However, as thoſe who aſpir d 
to the initiation, ſome of whom were officet 


| a 5 
of war, had not all the gift of elocution, nor 


were all capable of giving an advantageous 
turn to their thoughts, a fault in expreflion 
was no hinderance to them, it being by ng 
means a trial of wit or eloquence which they 
pretended to put them to: all the candidate 
had to do, was to manifeſt that he poſſeſod 
an upright beneficent heart, purg'd from that 
errour, which is but too common in thoſ 
| who knowing their power, think their 
grandeur conſiſts in ſetting themſelves above 
all rule, and being fear'd by other men. lt 
is true, when ſuch perſons did come unde 
their hands, who were prompted to aſpire 
to the initiation by no other motives but teme- 
rity or ambition, or who ſeem'd incorrigible; 
they took pleaſure in ridding the world af 
them, by ſending them to exerciſe their 
valour and cunning In their ſubterraneous 
manſions. Many of thoſe conquerors 4 

4 > i 2 5 
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politicians ſo famed in our hiſtories would 
have been bury'd alive. here. However, 
uch examples were very rare. They muſt 
have been very ignorant, who, before they 
atempted the probation, did not know that 
the character of an initiate was a com- 
pound of all the virtues. And if they did 
not know it before, muſt have been very 
untractable not to reform their judgments 
and manners by all the inſtructions and re- 
| proofs beſtow'd upon them during the courſe 
of the purification of their minds. It was next 
to an impoſſibility for an initiate, after being 
confirm'd, to degenerate from his profeſſion. 
There 1s no emulation among men more 


- powerful than'that of keeping up the honour 
: of a ſmall ſociety into which we are ad- 


| mitted by merit and virtue. This emulation 
was, perhaps, not ſo efficacious in foreign 


f initiates; becauſe not having the example of 
deir brethren before their eyes, they might 
„ borget their engagements: But as they were 
uon made partakers of the ſecond or parti- 
r aular initiation, they were not entirely of 
m de fame order with the Egyptian initiates, 
. nnd the honour of their ſociety was not de- 


pendent on them. 


SETHOS had already ſpent five whole 
us lays in meditating upon his anſwers ; when 
notice was brought to the high-prieſt, that 
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= was at the gate of the temple a young 
Carthaginian, who ſeem'd by his air and at. 
tendants, to be a perſon of the hi gheſt 0. 
ſtinction. He publickly FN vols a he had 
been doom'd by the ſenate of his city 19 
. repair to Memphis, to ſeek atonement for 
the death of his brother, whom he had ha 
the ee to kill in a battle. 


_ - 
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. 5 our twenty y ears 3 


0 NES 

I xrian, by name Zoros, of the 
, 0 A offspring of Cadmus, a man of 
N 117 2 1. 

KO valour and knowledge, had laid 


the foundation of the city of 
Wk or at leaſt had enlarg'd the bounds 
of Carthada. In his frequent voyages to eſta- 
bliſh a trade on all the coaſts of the Mediter- 
rancan, he had found no place for a ſettle- 
ment lo convenient as this little city, ilt 
O 2 upon 


* 
* 
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upon that agreeable ſhore, which has ever 
ſince. been call'd, The ſojourn of the nymphs, 
He at laſt zefoly d to ſettle at Carthada, and 
to inlarge it. To this end he carry d all bi 
veſſels thither, laden with immenſe” riches 
He was NY 'd with joy by the inhabitant, 
who were not yet arriv 0 to that pitch of opu- 
lency they ſoon after attain d to by his aſſiduit 
He enlarg'd and embelliſh'd it to ſuch x 
degree, that it was hardly known to be the 
ſame ; and he preſerv'd its ancient name, 
only adding to it a Phœnician termination, 
The memory of Cadmus, from whom Zoros 
was deſcended, and whoſe virtues he purſu d 
made him valu' d, not only by the citizens of 
Carthage, . but of all thoſe cities which were 
built by this hero 200 years before, in the 
neighbourhood of it ; and with which the 
country call'd Zeugitania was fill'd. Thus 
Zoros, in a very ſhort time, form'd a _ 
derable ſtate : but to render his growing 
authority more acceptable, he choſe to give 
His government the form of an ariſtocracy, 
He inſtituted a ſenate compos'd of ten citi- 
zens of Carthage, and of two of every other 
city, and for himſelf he only. retain' d the 
title of 3 of the ſenate. This, according 
to my memoirs, is the true origin of the city 
of Carthage, a 3-conformable to The teſtimo- 
| nies of Philiſtus, Appianus of Alexandria, and 
ſome others of our authors, put together; for 


the tory of Dido is poſterior to this 15 
| 90 
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by ſons hundreds of years; and it is beſides 
certain, that this fugitive princeſs only built 
the citadel of Byrſa, as an addition to this 
cy, which was _ before founded. 


THE klah-prieft would Subeta have 
down tn e of the young Carthaginian, 
whoſe fame was already ſufficiently ſpread, but 
he would declare it to none but to him in per- 
ſon, thinking thereby to infinuate himſelf in- 
to his eſteem. He was not yet acquainted 
with the character of theſe inflexible men, 
who, in points of religion, were no reſpecters 
of perſons. The high-prieſt ſent to acquaint 
him, that he ſhould not receive him in the 
emple, but he muſt preſent himſelf at the 
gate of their college. That, in the mean 
time, he might have forborn divulging 
himſelf an action which demanded an 
atonement, and that theſe circumſtances 
ought to have been reveal'd to the prieſts 
alone. The Carthaginian, who was more 
aſham'd of this reprimand than of his odi- 
ous exploit, in which he privately gloried, 
ſuffer d himſelf to be led peaceably to the gate 
appointed. They made him come in alone, 
and told his attendants, they would hear no 
more of him till after three days. The high- 
prieſt, to whom he was introduc'd ſtanding 
in the midſt of his companions, without al- 
lowing him time to ſpeak, told him; That 
_ he — enquiry whether he had flain 


mT þ his 
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his brother ſpontaneouſly, or hνNů Accident; 


cl 
whether it was an actual aſſaſſination, or x Pa 

murder committed under the pretext. of the but! 
publick good, or his own. defence; they all I now 
look d upon the fatal occaſion which had Ml will 
brought him to this unfortunate action (fo te. dam 
pugnant to nature) as a great mark of the anger 
of the gods pour'd down upon him: That he wap 
wou'd be put three days under ſtrict confine- ¶ ſent 
ment, and wou'd be allow'd but what was crim 
barely neceſſary for his ſubſiſtance. Accor- oval 
ding to the laws of Egypt, added he, not I uppe 
only he who kills, but he who does not, to de 
the utmoſt of his power, defend a perſon that I his, 
is attack d, and in danger of being aflaſſi- Wl tiate: 
nated, is guilty of death. We don't fubjet MW & A 
{ſtrangers to | 


r laws, knowing, that with they 
many, the puniſhment of homicide extend your 
no farther than exile; and the favourable tri- MW low 
bunal of atonement; is not ſanguinary even Ml fore 
in Egypt. We endeavour to inſpire a fear of I his 
the gods, and a terror of their judgments into MW thor 
thoſe Egyptians who are brought before us hear 
1 only for accidents or involuntary misfortunes, I app: 
1 and into thoſe ſtrangers who are often ſent I The 
tous for their crimes ; that as well one as the MW thu: 
other may depart from hence more circum- MW Egy 
ſpect, and, if poſſible, more virtuous than W mat 
the innocent themſelves. However ſaid be, 
to conclude, prepare to morrow to give 1 \ 
faithful account of your action in our full MW and 
aſſembly. Till then, we will hear nothing WM you 
RS | 1 concerning 


4 


6 
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concerning you. If your confeſſion be then 
ſincere, it will abſolve you before the gods; 
but if, 55 5 contrary, it is falſe or diſguis d, 
notwithſtanding the exteriour expiation you 
will receive, you will carry away your eternal 
damnation. _ T9 


Tux next morning the Carthaginian was 
| {ent for out of his priſon, and brought as a 
criminal, cloath'd in ſackcloth, into a great 


'- W oval hall. The high-prieſt was ſeated at the 
ot W upper end, and all the other prieſts on each 
0 Wl fide of him on ſeats ſomething lower than 
at W his, as at the tribunal of the labyrinth. Ini- 
1- WW tiates were allow'd to aſſiſt at theſe courts : 


ſo Amedes and Orpheus were preſent at this: 
tn WF they were plac'd below all the prieſts, and 
Us WW young Sethos ſate without the row, and be- 
low the initiates. As it was the trial of a 
en foreigner, who could not know him, and as 
of his exerciſes were ſo far advanc'd, they 
o thought it might be of advantage to him to 
us hear n in a cauſe, which 
„ ppear'd to be of importance and ſingular. 
The Carthaginian ſtanding, and bare-headed, 
he W thus addreſs'd himſelf to the court in the 
n. Egyptian tongue, of which he was perfectly 


maſter, 


VENERABLE chief of this ſacred college, 
and you the prieſts of the great goddeſs Iſis; 
you ſee here before you Saphon, the ſon of 

O 4 the 


En et Sree — 
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the renowned Zoros, founder of Cartha 
the eſtabliſher and prince of his ſenate, Tho 
my brother Giſcon *-and I were twins, the 
prerogative of elder brother has never been 
diſputed me. However, 52 father, who 
begins to advance in years, having purposd 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion, during his own life, 
call'd my right in queſtion, and annex d tg 
the glory of filling his place on the throne, 
a condition, which he offer'd my brother 
equal with me. 'The condition was, that 
which ever of us ſhould, within the courſe of 
three years, perform the moſt heroick action, Mhad t 
ſhould be declar'd his ſucceſſor, by him and Wing n. 
by the ſenate. I won't attribute this thought Nof th 
of my father's to an unjuſt prædilection in N bind 
_ favour of my brother, tho my friends had {par'd 
before warn'd me of it: I rather chooſe to ¶ four 
believe, that, enjoying the benefit of many N gan tc 
victories I had gain'd for him; and conſidering, Nerful 
that by the ſucceſs of my arms I had added all MWafair 
Numidia to his dominions, he did not quel- poſal 
tion but I ſhould carry the prize before my Wl im 
brother; and that ſo, adding the right of N were 
merit to that of my birth, I might thereby ¶ perſu 
obtain a greater influence over the people I Wis v. 
was to govern after his death. I don't pre- Wpreſc 


tend by this diſcourſe ro infinuate that my Wconc 
* Saphon and Giſcon are mention'd in ancient authors, 
who have wrote of Carthage, as very nearly related; and T 
ſome place them before the Trojan war. See Marianas WM year 
hiſtory of Spain, 1. 1. & 2. and the remarks of father 
Charenton, | | n 


hf 


brother 
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brother wanted valour. However, he not 

only had never attempted to inlarge the new 

empire of Carthage, which he might have 

done on the other ſide; but he even never 
aſſiſted me in my expeditions. Since we have 
been both of age to bear arms, his only ex- 

ploits have been to repulſe the Barbarians, 

who made frequent incurſions into our 
ſouthern provinces upon which they border'd, 

and who ſometimes advanc'd to the very 
gates of Carthage. But to do juſtice to his 
vigilance and patience, 'tis certain he never 
had the opportunity of attacking and defeat- 
ing more at once than parties of forty or fifty 
of theſe rovers: ſo that all theſe ſkirmiſhes 
Join d together, were in no meaſure to be com- 
xd par'd to the glory and advantage of three or 
to pour victories I had obtain'd, and which be- 
gan to make our empire one of the moſt pow- 
g, Nerful hitherto known. This was the ſtate of 
all affairs when my father made us both the pro- 
. poſal I have mention'd, in the aſſembled ſenate. 
immediately concluded, that heroick actions 
of were alone to be ſought in war; and being 
by perſuaded that the principal virtue of a hero 
Is valour, I prepar d to fulfil the condition 
e- preſcrib'd, by taking arms, and extending the 
py conqueſts I had already begun. 


nd Tow ARDs the concluſion of the two firſt 

ears I had advanc'd beyond Numidia, and 
conquer'd all Mauritania Sitifenſis, fo call'd 
107 1 from 
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that he was gone over to thoſe rambling 


from its metropolis Sitifi, which I had take 
after a long ſiege. I propos d to carry wy 
arms to the foot of mount Atlas; and ſparing 
none but the ſacred country of the Hehe. 
rides, I did not deſpair of reaching the bank 
of the ocean in the courſe of the third year 
But my deſigns were interrupted by an uney. 
pected and ſurprizing account I receiv'd from 
Carthage, which oblig'd me to return thither 
My brother difappear'd the very day after 
the propoſal made by my father; and I con. 
cluded from that time, that he had given u 
all pretenſion: But I was inform'd at Sith, 


nations who before us'd to invade our tert. 
tories, and whom he himſelf had fo often 
drove from our frontiers. I was inform 
he ſpent the two firſt years of his abſence in 
going, with innumerable hazards and fatigues 
either to their caves, which were many mile; 
diſtant one from the other; or to their tent 
which were frequently remov'd : That, s Þ 
force of reiterated invitations and remon-W90n : 


ſtrances, he had ar laſt prevail'd upon them heral 
to unite, and to form a civiliz'd nation, to them 


build cities at proper diſtances for their com-. 
mon conveniency, and to lay the foundation [had | 
of a metropolis for the center of their domi. the C 


nions. We ſoon got intelligence, that, on thei was 
other fide of rhe mountains, which we look differ 


upon as our borders to the ſouthward, al depr 


diligence was imploy'd in raiſing the walls o che 


tle 
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ke city of Capſa, firuate, on a river which 
mpties itſelf into the ſea over- againſt the little 
yrtes. Thus theſe people, who before were 
Lnown by no other name than that of their 
mhappy profeſſion, rovers, affected now to 
0 be call'd Capſans, and demanded reſpect. 
rom their neighbours, and even from us. 
Ve muſt allow, that being now taken up 
zith their ſettlement, they had for ſome 

ime forbore their -irruptions into our terri- 
tories: But you will eaſily conceive, O] ye 
riſe prieſts of Memphis, what an uneaſineſs 
n empire thus riſing up in the neighbour- 
hood of our own, muſt cauſe us. I therefore 

thought it for my honour, and a duty incum- 
bent on me, as well as for the intereſt of Car- 
thage, to oppoſe the riſe of this ſtate. I pre- 
in par d therefore to fall upon them in their 
ves orts, which were not yet finiſh'd, before 
ils their militia or even their republick could be 
regulated. As I had already a large army, 1 
byſW''=5 preſently in a readineſs to march. As 
on: oon as my brother had notice of it, he ſent 
em heralds to meet me; who, however, call'd 
to themſelves deputies from the Capſans, and 
m- not from him. They declar'd, that they 
on had no intention of living in enmity with 
mi. che Carthaginians; that their whole deſign 
the was to form a republick like ours; with this 
cok difference, that the inferiority of their numbers 
al deprivd them of all thoughts of acting upon 
5 of che offenſive: that they had begun to build 

the b forts 
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forts ind ſtrong holds, and ſhould finiſh then 


only to defend themſelves againſt their neigh. iſ} I T. 
bours, if they ſhould be ſo unjuſt to oppoſe (ſiootite 
their eſtabliſhment. I anſwer'd them, It wy had cr 
enough for me to look on them as enemies than 1 
and even as criminals, that their chief was a mount 
ſon of the founder of Carthage, who, inſtead the wa 
of acting in conjunction with his brother fer ans Þ: 
the glory of his nation, deſtroy d the hope Ine, b; 
he had of making it one day the head of Wand t 
all the inhabited Africa, by erecting a re. Ning or 
publick in rivalſhip to his own ; and who, ſto dif 
if he was ſuffer d to go on, would for ever hill a! 
ſet: bounds to the Carthaginian empire toward; that i: 
the ſouth. They reply'd, they had, indeed, had t. 
follow'd the counſels of my brother, in form- paſſag 
ing themſelves into a ſociable and reaſonable ply'd 
people, with whom we might enter into an army 
alliance, and who would be our ſhelter againſt Wmy 1 
the incurſions of the Garamantes and other MI hal 


barbarous nations leſs civiliz'd than they had Whill 
been. And farther, that my brother had ac- N ſoon 
cepted of no command amon gft them; and Menem 
that in caſe of a battle, it was with them Wirclir 
alone I ſhould engage. As my motive to this Wtle, h 
expedition was ſtate-policy, which would not WW ther 

allow the delay of a negociation; and be · ¶ exen 
ſides, as my whole aim was the performance ¶ ſigni 


of nder actions, I told them, in a word, Nat or 


I would give them my final anſwer in N and 


. and 


1 THER? N agu 


8 


I THEREFORE follow'd the heralds in their 
ſootiteps 3 and tho! I led a whole army, they 
had enough to do to be more expeditious 
than I was. I intended to have paſsd the 
mountains, and have met them at the foot of 
the walls of Capfa : But as ſoon as the Cap- 


fy fans had receiv'd my anſwer, they prevented 
ene, by croſſing theſe mountains themſelves, 
of Wand thereby gain'd the advantage of fight- 


to diſcover, from the eminency of a little 
hill at ſome diftance from them, an army 


had the mountains on their rear, thro' the 
paſſages of which they might eaſily be ſup- 
ply'd with freſh troops. However, as my 


my ſelf in a condition to attack therh. 


hill which cover'd us, knowing, that as 
ſoon as I came in fight, I muſt engage. The 
enemy, on their fide, as if they were as much 
inclin'd as I to end the quarrel by a bat- 
tle, had left a large plain before them, whi- 
ther I led my troops in battle-array : They 
eyen gave them time to poſt themſelves, de- 
fgning, without doubt, to engage them all 
at once, But then attacking us in fron 

and on both ſides, they added to the order 
and reſolution of diſciplin'd ſoldiers, 'as they 
actually now were, the cunning they Prac- 
+7 | tis'd 
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ing only on our territories. I was ſurpriz d 


that ſeem'd to be of about 40000 men, who 


army conſiſted of 100000 men, I thought 


| halted a day and a night behind the 
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tis d in former times, of giving the onſy, 
and then immediately retiring; The battle, 
which began before noon, had already laſted 
full five hours, and we began to loſe, by fu 
more men than they: I therefore refolyy 
to make directly up to my brother, whonff 
I had long known by his Carthaginian ar 
mour, and the mottons he gave himſelf in 
the army he commanded; though, for 
ſhame, as I preſum' d, of being in arms againſt 
his own Father, and of ſtaining himſelf with 
the blood of his own country-men, he never 
lifted up the viſor of his helmet. Notwiths 
ſtanding his activity, which carry'd him to 
every part of the battle where he thought 
his preſence neceſſary, I ſoon came up to 
bim. Traiterous ſon and brother ( ſaid J. 
acceiting him) let the death of one of u 
put an end to this battle, too bloody for 
thy country. Without anſwering me, be 
with his {word put by the blow I had aim' 
at the bottom of his helmet: But as he turn 
about to go away, I thruſt mine to the hilt 
under his armour ; and in the ſame inſtant 
he fell dead at his horſe's feet, This blow 
chang'd the face of the battle: The Capſans 
retir'd in good order thro' the paſſages ol 
their mountains, an dwe remain'd maſters of 
the field of battle, However, as I perceiv d 
they put themſelves in a poſture to diſpute 
the paſſage, and that my army, which was 
diminiſh'd 30000 men, was weary'd and diſ- 
7 * heartned, 
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beartned, I retir'd, and for this time aban- 
5 the defign I had of razing the walls of 
: ſo my brother's fatal encerprize yet 


öl, notwithſtanding the defeat * che 
Capſans, and his death. 


As ſoon as we en to Carthage, my 
ather let me know, that the firft time he 


n my preſence, declar d to the whole body 
iembled, that the affliction he could not 
ſorbear labouring under for the death of my 
brother, notwithſtanding his infidelity, to 
which he always gave the name of evident, 
ad depriv'd Kink of that freedom of mind 
hich was neceſſary to form a found and 
upright judgment, with reſpect to me; and 
tat Tn he referr'd it wholly to them. 


6 {Alter a long deliberation, during which I 
re tird, I was cal'd in again ; and the eldeft 


ſenator, ſpeaking in the name of the reſt, 
lad, That the ſenate, judging only by the 
11; (exterior of things, and willing to prevent 
an the danger of ſo ambiguous an example as 


his memory, tho' with regret, as having 
been ſlain in arms againſt his father and his 
country; That in relation to me, without 
any deciſion on the condition preſcrib'd, 


. alone, it was now become unneceſſary, 


aw me ſhould be in the ſenate : He there, 


that of my brother, was about to condemn _. 


and annulling the propoſal which had been 
11s (ade us, fines my brother being dead, and 
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they. confirm'd to me, even with the confer 
of my father, the ſucceſſion to the pring. 
pality of the ſenate, to which I had before 
a natural right by a moment of primogenj. 
ture; but that to avert from me the ange 
of the gods, who alone knqw the groung 
of things, and as a reparation of the preju. 
dice that might be conceiv'd againſt me of 
having, under an honourable pretext, rid} 
my ſelf of a dangerous competitor, I ſhoul 
repair to the prieſts of Memphis, the moſt 
renown'd of all Egypt for their knowledge 
in religion and morality, and humbly ſup- 
plicate the atonement of my crime from 
them: This, O Venerable chief, and ye 
moſt ſacred prieſts, is a faithful relation of 
my caſe, and the cauſe which brings me 
before your tribunal ; 1 intreat you wil 
add to the expiation I deſire for what is 
paſt, your wiſe inſtruction for my future 
conduct. "7 8% 
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As ſoon as the Carthaginian had finiſh'd Hunt 
his diſcourſe, the high- prieſt made him fi * 


down on a ſtool which was plac'd behind 
him, and ſpoke as follows: Saphon, Son of 
Zoros, we have long ſince had a very great 
value for your father, the pacifick founder 
of Carthage, whoſe exploits have always 
tended to the good of mankind, All the 
Judgments of your ſenate, which have come 
to our knowledge, have given us a 115 

idea 
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a of their wiſdom. We honour'd the vir- 
tue of yo wales the laſt battle, 


which you have relaredYous, and of which we 
had before no particular account. With re- 
ſpect to you, we perceive, by your diſcourſe, 
and we knew before by your fame, that you 
are a great warriour; but your principles are 
not conformable to ours. We have here a 
pupil, whom I will order to ſpeak, and you 
ſhall learn from the mouth of a beginner, 


|& Wow much the inſtructions of our goddeſs are 
ve Wluperior to thoſe confus'd and tumultuous 
eas of the greater part of mankind; and 


ſpecially of thoſe who give themſelves up 


i 9 the blind paſſion of war. The high-prieſt 
of Wamediately call'd Sethos ; who approach'd 


im with great marks of ſurprize, modeſty 

nd obedience. He plac'd him ſtanding op- 

3 Wolite to the Carthaginian, and order d him 

o giye ſuch anſwer to the diſcourſe he had 

ard as the goddeſs ſhould inſpire him. The 

igh-prieſt look'd upon it as a happy ren- 

ounter, that there appear'd ſome heroick 

ions in the hiſtory of Saphon and Giſcon 

nd he did not doubt but Sethos would in 

s diſcourſe make uſe of what he had been \ 

ve days in preparing, in anſwer to the three 

queſtions propos'd to him, viz. What is the 

rincipal virtue of a hero? Does heroiſm 

onſiſt in exceeding the bounds of duty? Is 
heroick for a man to ſacrifice even his 

lonour for the intereſt of his country, or 
You I. = ba e 
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the advantage of mankind? Before the 


young prince began, the high-prieſt tu © 
| Hoke That the birth of this young man = 
alone would. give him right to anſwer him, wb 1 
and beſides that, they were all there preſem e 
to lead him into the way of truth and ju. /." 
tice, if he might happen to depart from ir e 
It was upon this circumſtance, to which n - 
Orpheus was witneſs, that he eſtabliſh'd i You 
as a rule in Greece, that the expiation mig . . 


be given by. thoſe kings who were initiated oy 

to the myſteries of Eleuſina; asBelleropho i: «- . 

went to receive it from Proetus, king of che! 

rgos, not to mention many other examples: . - 

Young Sethos thus began his diſcourſe: ie - 
0 

lible t 


In rea 
ext O 


Is Is, great goddeſs of the Egyptians, vouch- 
ſafe: to guide my tongue, and ſuffer me not 
to utter any. thing that may be unworthy of 
the: inſtructions. your ſacred miniſters have 
given me in your name. In my opinion, 
Saphon, you did not rightly take the ſenſe of 
the propoſal made you, when you beliey!d that 
the heroick action requir'd of you, conſiſted 
in. aſſaulting: your neighbours, and ſubduing 
them without diſtinction. I don't hint at th 
conqueſt you made of Sitifi after the condition 
preſcrib d, becauſe as you have not ſaid tor 
what reaſon you took arms againſt that 
people, your relation (to which alone I ought 
to confine myſelf) don't furniſi me where 
_ withal to judge. whether your conqueſt " 
} 
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good or evil. I am, however, perſuaded, 
chat if you aſſaulted it for no other reaſon, 
bar to gain the glory of having done an 
beroick action, that very intention has made 
boa fail of it; becauſe an heroick action 
cannot have the glory of him that does it for 


BY its object and aim, but muſt neceſſarily have 
a in view the intereſt and advantage of others; 
1 You have given a long account of the motive 
lit 


which led you againſt the Capſans; and 
your relation of it alone, in my opinion, is 
ſufficient to ſhew the injuſtice of your cauſe, 
which ſets you at yet a greater diſtance from 
Peroiſm; becauſe an heroick action proceed- 
ns from a principle of virtue, it is impoſ- 
[ble that virtue ſhould ſubſiſt with injuſtice. 
In reality, you have yourſelf refuted the pre- 
ext of the danger of a republick being erect- 
d adjoyning to yo, when you allow, that 
e Capſans, being bufied in their ſettlement, 
lad forbore their inroads into your domini- 
ns. Theſe incurſions are dangers which thoſe 
lates that are too near the ſavages mw 
ver free themſelves from; becauſe' the. e 
eople never forming themſelves into great 
dies, it is impoſſible utterly to root them 
ut; and, flipping by without being 755 = 
1v'd, they find paſſages by the ſides of thoſe” 
Irefſes and walls, which ſtop whole armies. 
us your oppoſing, on account of a very 
tant danger, the riſe of a republick, which, 
the narrow bounds of its territories, in 


P 4 | compa- 


e 0 
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compariſon of the extent of your empire, 
could not cauſe you any apprehenſion ; which, 
beſides, offer'd you its friendſhip and alliance, 
and which itſelf defends you from other 
more dangerous barbarians, would haye 
brought you? country into a preſent and con- 
tinual evil, to obtain the honour of a victo 
profitable to you alone : An example which 
has been but too often given by thoſe warlike 
princes, who have facrific'd not only foreign 
and innocent nations, but the eſtates and lives 
of their own ſubjects, to their particular 
fame. You was, I think, yet more in the 
wrong, by alledging to the Capſan heralds 
the hopes your nation had conceiv'd of over- 
coming all the habitable lands of Africa: For, 
beſides that your country has no more right 
than you to make unjuſt conqueſts, the do- 
minions of the Capſans themſelves became 
habitable only by the care they had taken to 
cultivate their grounds, and to ſeparate them 
by cities, ſince they were become a civiliz 
people. So that by attempting to deſtroy 
them, it was not your fault, if your country 
did not remain ſurrounded, as it had been be- 
fore, either by dens of thieves or frightful 
deſarts: and you have imitated, at leaſt on 
this occaſion, thoſe conquerors, who, in al 
appearance, would reduce the whole world 


into one vaſt deſart. 
4 


Tut 


duty 
diſti. 
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TH E beginning of all theſe errors has been 


the falſe idea you have conceiv'd of the cha- 
| rater of a hero, when you imagin'd his 


chief virtue was valour; whereas valour itſelf 
is rather a natural and advantageous diſpoſition 
of the mind and body, than a virtue. We ma 

make, as of ſeveral other the like qualities, 
a good or bad uſe of it. It is often found in 
wicked men; and has ſometimes made thoſe 
men bad, who without 1t would have been 
good. Valour can alone become laudable and 
honourable when it is employ'd and directed 


by a ſuperior virtue. This virtue, in a ſubject 
or citizen, is the love of his prince and his 


country, guided by his obedience alone. In 
a prince, or the head of a republick, it is 
the love of his people, heighten'd by the juſ- 
tice he obſerves with regard even to his 
neighbours and his enemies. In the hero, 
to conclude, it is the love of mankind in 


| general, or humanity guided by a zeal found- 


ed upon a lively hope of the protection of the 
gods. So it is this courageous humanity, this 
zealous love for mankind, which 1s the chief 
virtue of a hero. True courage, which, taken 
in general, is agreeable to every condition, 
and even to both ſexes ; but which, apply'd 
to war, is call'& valour, conſiſts always in 
facing every danger in 'the purſuit of our 
duty. It is this only view. of our duty which 
diſtinguiſhes true and virtuous valour from 

8 E : blind 
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blind fury and unjuſt violence, and which 
renders heroiſm itſelf reaſonable. But I hay 
been taught that there are two ſorts of duty: and 
one of condition, and the other of inſpirz. W his 
tion: The duty af condition regards thoſe, WI cxte 
who being neceſſary to their country or fami. pub 
lies, or who even miſtruſting their capacity, MW will 
wiſely confine themſelves to perform the com. Ml far 
mon obligations of their condition, prefer. him 
able in moſt men to all other. The duty of MW mat 
inſpiration is only proper to thoſe whom the {MW uni 
gods ſeem to have ſingled out of the comma Ml ſerv 
order of men, to lead them to works more Ml ati 
ſublime in themſelves, and of more advantage Wl {oe\ 
either to their country, or to mankind: and WI wh 
this laſt duty, generally pointed out by the in! 
ſingular junctures into which providence put 
ſome men, becomes the duty of a hero. To 
perform it, requires a valour exalted above 
that of yulgar conquerors ; and thus we { 
that the true hero' or benefactor of mankind 
has always been eſteem'd the moſt Courageous 
of men. A heart thus inſpir'd, a man indued 
with this genuine heroiſm, runs no hazard of 


ſtopping in the midſt of his courſe ; nothing 1 
1s dangerous to him, but going beyond the WI cor 
bounds of his duty; and his whole attention WM pri 
is to reſiſt every motion of an extravagant Wl {ca 
valour or magnanimity ; that is, which would JW tha 
only tend to his own glory; without turning lac 
to the advantage of other men, to whom he ſer 
has devoted his labours and his life. He 


Known 
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+ WH knows that ſublime virtue is approv'd, not 
by works of ſupererogation, bur by an entire 
y: and perfect accompliſhment of thoſe which 
u. bis duty requires of him. This duty is as 


extenſive as the publick good; but then the 
i- WW publick good gives bounds to it, which he 
y, will never go beyond. In ſhort, the hero, 
m. far from hunting after vain-glory, expoſes 
r. himſelf, for the ſervice of his country, or 
of W mankind, to the capricious conſtructions and 
he W unjuſt judgments of thoſe very men he is 
on &rving. Uncapable of committing a baſe 
re MW action, under any pretext of advantage what- 
oe WF foever, he never ſacrifices that real honour 
nd which is inherent in him: bur being ſtedfaſt 
he in his undertakings, for the accompliſhing of 
vts WI them, he readily facrifices that ſeeming ho- 
To nour which depends upon the tranſitory opi- 
ve nion of envious or mifinform'd perſons. By 
ce WW theſe figns, Saphon, the true hero, has been 
nd WF diſtinguiſh'd ; and by his example we ought 
us WF to learn, that thoſe actions which make the 
ed Wl {eaſt ſhew, are not always the leaſt heroick. 


no Ass ooN as Sethos had finiſh'd this diſ- 
he courſe, he turn'd about towards the high- 
on WW pricft, who gave him a fign to return to his 
nt WF feat, and then addreſs'd himſelf to the Car- 


d thaginian in the following terms: Saphon, | 15 


he fervants of our goddeſs, has made this young N 
ic man ſpeak, as we ourſelves would have 14 
0 Sh 4 | ſpoken, 15 


ng fad he, the ſame ſpirit which inſpires all the 4 
3 
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ſpoken. The image he has given you of 3 
hero agrees with that of Giſcon, your bro. ill : 
ther, in the two firſt years of his expedition, gods 
And, indeed, in thoſe enemies, who coſt him 
ſo much labour while he defended your domi- 
nions from their inroads, he diſcover'd men H 
who in that quality were worthy of his affec- of t. 
tion and tender regards; and, in ſerving hi Capſ 
country, he imagin'd he might ſerve them IM jour 


too. According to your own teſtimony, he I jhe { 
underwent all the labours and dangers which your 
attended this duty of inſpiration: and to per. Ml {© yi 


form it, he, from the beginning, exposd 
himſelf to diſadvantageous ſuſpicions, which WW thoſ 
you yourſelf have countenanc'd, and through MW fron 
which your father and your ſenate alone have Ml and 
diſcover'd the truth. But we make a diſtinc- Wl :ath; 
tion between theſe times, and thoſe in which, Ml ont 
according to your relation, your brother i of x 
march'd the Capſan troops into the dominions IM brot 
of Carthage. They had a right of advancing MW you 
that length to oppoſe your attack, but he ill by 
had no authority to lead them thither. This WM def 
laſt circumſtance is the more blameable in Ii is y 
him, and eſpecially in the battle with the 


ACC( 
Carthaginians, in which he commanded in W ag 
perſon ; as he thought] it was contrary to his a g. 
duty to accept of any dignity among the I is g 
Capians, and as, in all appearance, he had put IM arn 
them into a condition of defending themſelves. Wl leis 
But let me tell you, you ought to reproach IM wh 
vourſelf for the wrong he has done. Unjuſt W his 


proceedings 
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2 roceedings often perplex virtue itſelf. Vour 
> brother's death has been an atonement to the 
. gods for him; and we ſhall concur with you 
n Wl to appeaſe them in your favour. 


HowEvVeR, notwithſtanding the injuſtice 
| of the motives which engag'd you/in the 
Caplan war, and urg'd you 2 — rder of 
your brother; as both have been cover'd with 
e the ſpecious pretext of ſerving your country, 
h your ſenate has wiſely decreed you ſuccefſor- 
.o your father. The title of heir to a crown, 
dor other paternal dignities, do not require 
h WM choſe refin'd virtues which are inſeparable 
h WW from a hero: and it is even for the advantage 
ve and eaſe of the publick, that ſucceſſions be 
c- Wl rather dependant on the order of birth, than 
h, on the difficult and often dangerous eſtimate 
er of perſonal merit. Is ſeems even as if your 
ns brother yielded up that right of ſucceſſion to 
ng you, which he knew he had no pretence to, 
he by leaving Carthage to purſue his heroick 
us WF deſign of civilizing a barbarous nation. It 
in WW is your duty, Saphon, to govern your people 
ne WF according to the maxims you have here had 
in WW a glimpſe of, and rather as a juſt prince than 
vis WF a great commander. This laſt quality, which 
he WF is glorious in a man of your age, who bears 
ut WF arms for the ſervice of his father, is by far 
es. leſs ſuitable to the head of a great republick, 
ch WW who has actually taken upon him the care of © 
ft his people, and the maintenance of their 
i laws, 
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laws. We are not ſo unjuſt, as not to { | 
value upon your {kill in the art of war; ng | 
do we condemn all your victories, We no c:pia 
that the Nomades, before you conquer d ther have 
country, were as unciviliz'd as the Capſam i but 
before your brother's expedition. We eve MW hid t 
know, that you was careful to preſerve the ll away 

fertile meadows of Numidia ; and that your to re 

father, to this day, treats that country as one: Ml ſupe: 

of his moſt faithful provinces. To conqua I grace 

nations, who are deftitute aſter and law, prieſ 
in order to make them more happy and more MW not 
polite than they were before, is allowable. I: W anſw 
is even blameleſs to ſubdue people who hae prop 
A Chief, and are ſubjected to laws, when they MW rep! 
are unjuſt and irreconcileable enemies to your and 
country, as we have been inform'd the inha- Wl Cart 
bitants of the Mauritania Sitifenſfis, which you WM his 
have very juſtly brought under your yoke, ¶ coul 
were, with regard to Carthage. Ail you have 


hitherto been wanting in, has been to, know IM and 
the true maxims of morality, and how to imp 
guide your valour, and the other noble qua- ¶ thoſ 
lities the gods have endued you with. Fo inſp 
want of this knowledge and uprightneſs of I like 


intention, it has happen'd, that either your 
actions have been unjuſt, or even thoſe action 
which have been good in themſelves, have 
not been acceptable in the eyes of the gods 
We ſhall here put an end to the inſtruftions 
you pond have deſired. Reflect on them 
in filence the remainder of this day. To 

| | _- morrow 
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morrow you ſhall paſs thro the corporal ex- 
piation ; and the next day we ſhall offer the 
expiatory ſacrifice. The Carthaginian would 
have offer'd ſomething in his own defence ; 
but the officers of the ſecond order, who 
jad the care of his perſon, and who led him 
way, inform'd him, that he was not allow'd 
to reply; and that, beſides, it would be 
ſuperfluous before a trĩbunal of mediation and 
grace. As ſoon as he was retir d, the high- 
prieſt aſk'd all his companions, if they did 


not think Sethos had in his diſcourſe fully 


inſyer'd the three queſtions which had been 
propos'd to him fix days before, They all 


[ reply'd, he had ſufficiently refoly'd them 


and that, on occaſion of the hiſtory of the 
Carthaginian and his brother, he had made 
his anſwer as extenſive and as preciſe as 
could be reguir'd of him. If ſo, ſaid the 
high-prieſt, we wall finiſh the nine days faſt, 
and invoke the gods, that they will eternally 
imprint in the mind of this young prince, 
thoſe maxims which they themſelves have 


| nſpir'd him with; And I believe we may 


likewiſe diſpenſe our houſe from that ſilence 

which they muſt otherwiſe have kept three 
days longer in favour of any other candidate 
who had not finiſh'd ſo ſoon as this. This 
lence would even be difficult to keep amidft 
all the ceremonies of atonement for the Car- 


| thaginian, I believe we may admit Sethos to 


em, becauſe, by the anſwers he has as + 
YR l 
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8 near the water- fall, above the bars through 
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He has already merited the privilege of the © 


manifeſtation. The prieſts were unanimoyſy wor” 
of the __ opinion. Wa by, © 


Tu E next morning at break of day, the toge 
rieſts of the expiation, attended by ſever 
officers of the ſecond order, went to fetch 15 
the Carthaginian out of his priſon; in which 
was a door that open'd to the ſubterranean 
canal, which the candidates muſt paſs in 
their trials for the initiation. This door Was 


which the water enter'd into that canal. Thi: 
door they open'd on the inſide for him to 
go out. Both ſides of the water were made 


light by means of torches, and diſcover'd to abo 
his eyes a frightful preparation of machines 15 
and of people appointed to manage them. on 
the bank on his ſide ſtood a veſſel of braſ, 5 

fill d with a thickiſh liquor; and cloſe by * 


the water, a piece of red-hot iron, of che 


length of the talleſt man, and bollow'd out cel 


in its breadth, which was about three feet, ſo hu 
that it reſembled a long and large pipe cut in 1 
half the length-ways : It was ſupported by © 
iron-feet over a fire of coals, and one end of it nt 


was a little floaping towards the water: An WW , 
officer of the ſecond order held the end of: il © 
rope of about the thickneſs of a little finger; 


which croſſing the breadth of the canal, was : 
wound round the concave e e of 2 x 


very large wheel oa the other fide : Thro' the 
8 | Center 
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center of this wheel went an axle, to which 
were faſten'd two ſtrong handles to turn it 
by, and ſeveral men ſtood ready by them to 
that end. Several prieſts, and ſome iniriates, 
together with Sethos and Orpheus, were ſeated, 
on the right and on the left, by the fides of 
the wheel. As intrepid as Saphon was, he 
could not forbear aſking the chief prieſt of 
the expiation, the only prieſt that was with 
him, what was to be the nature of hispuniſh- 
ment, that he might prepare for it? The 
prieft anſwer d him, that he had ſome reaſon 
to call the purifications he was going thro', a 
puniſhmenr ; but however, that if he could 
bear the ſimple agitations of his body, and 
above all, would not ſuffer himſelf to be 
overcome by a fear (which they ought not to 
ſuſpe& in him) he would corgg out of them 
as ſound as he went in. They made him 
ſwallow ſome drops of a ſtrengthening liquor; 


after which, they tuck'd up his hair under a 


cap of incombuſtible linnen : they next ſtript 


him ſtark-naked, and laid him upon a ſheer 


on the ground, ſtretch'd out at length: There, 
he who held the cord ty'd his two wriſts 
croſs one another, and ſtretching out his arms 
to their full lengch, he bound his feet toge- 
ther with the ſame cord, leaving as much 
rope as was neceſſary to go from the wriſts 
to the feet, without hurting the natural ſitu- 
ation of his body. All this was done with a 
wonderful quickneſs and ſleight of hand, and 

without 
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without giving him the leaſt reaſon of com. 
plaint. In this condition fix men lifted him 
up, and deſiring him to cloſe his mouth and pon 
eyes, plung d him over head and ears into Mot the 
tlie braſs veſſel, which was fill'd with a diu rom 
ſolution of garlick, ſaffron, oil of worms, Nas c: 
and other ingredients; which, when mix'd he pr 
Rad the infallible virtue of refiſting the foree all ſor 
of fire L. Theſe officers took care, during for th 
che ſhort time they held the patient plungd Ie wa 
inthe veſſel; to ſhift their hands continually, priſon 
that every part of his body might be tingd Muight. 
with the liquor. Immediately afterwards, three 
they laid him on the bed of red-hot iron: ils, 
and the property of the ointment was ſuch, ihe p 
that it made the body ſlide rapidly from it, initia 
and fall in an inſtant into the water; theſe 
were officers ed, ready to receive him, ¶ vere 
that he might not ſtrike againſt tlie banks M{Malwa! 
which' were ſhelving; and others plung'd in {Mother 
and follow'd him; that he might not touch {Were 
the bottom. In the mean time, the wheel, ite 
to which the rope was faſten'd, turn'd Wr mur 
e regular motion, to draw · the patient 


[ its 1 
urn'd 


over in ſuch a ſpace of time that he might MW T 
not be ſuffocated by the water: He came out bara 
feet foremoſt; and being drawn to the wheel, Wo 
with his head hanging downwards; he was ere 
faſten'd to it by leather ſtraps under his arm- lth 

I 
F Kant: ex gyptiis qui faciem certis inunftam fc 5 b 
in ahena ferventia citra noxam immer 8 Epiph. gate 


at fiſtem banani ſeu librorum ad y. be 


pits 5 
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bits; and in this condition the wheel was 


im und three times quite round with him 
nd oon it. From this, Orpheus took His idea 
no r che fable of Im He was then looſen'd 
in Whom the wheel; and being laid on a bed, 


as carry d into an upper chamber, where 


ns, 

d he prieſts, who were phyſicians, gave him 
ce Will forts of reſtoratives that might be neceſſary 
ng; or the relief of his body or mind. However, 
d e was afterwards carry'd back again into his 
„ riſon, where he was to lie the following 
'+ Weight. By this deſeription we ſee that the 
be, three parts of corporal atonement for crimi- 
1: Hals, anfwer'd exactly to the three trials of 
h, Wihe purification of the body preparative to the 
it, Ninitiation: but there was this difference, that 
re Miheſe trials of candidates for the initiation” 
n, Nvere voluntary; whereas criminals, being 
always bound, were forced by the hands of 
n Mothers to undergo. their puniſhments: There 
h vere, indeed, atonements of a more mode- 
| Inte nature for crimes leſs atrociqus than 
d murder. 

t 

t Tx u E third hy, before ſun-riſe; the pre- 
t brations for the-expiatory ſacrifice were be- 
„5 enn. I ſhall not give the particulars of a 
$ eeremony, which laſted almoſt a whole day; 
hall only obſerve, that it conſiſted of two' 


principal parts, both of which were perform'd 

In the temple; but the former, with the 
gates ſhut, In this it was they undertook 
FE to 


* 
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to appeaſe Typhon, the miſchievous genus Wyho m 
or deity, which the Egyptians look d upon away tl 
as the inſtigator of all the crimes of men, and {part of 

the author of all their evils. From thence he fiele 
Zoroaſter, and the ſages of Perſia, took their Wl. 
evil genius Arimanus, who was always the TH 
oppoſer of Orimaſus their univerſal benefac- Whnanes c 
tor; the Greeks, their Apopompean and Apo. Wibtain 
tropean deities in oppoſition to Jupiter Olym- 
pus; and the Latins, their Averrunci, oppo- 
ſites to their afliſting Jupiter, (Jovi juvanti, 
In Egypt their cuſtom was, on this occaſion, 
to lead a red bullock (of which colour they 
ſuppos d Typhon to have been) into the hin- 
der part of the ſanctuary. The prieſt, chief 
of the expiations, laid his hand on the head 
of the victim, and pronounc'd theſe words, 
of which part are related by Herodotus *: 
« May the guilt of the criminal here preſent, 
*« withall the unhappy conſequences which it 
<« .ought juſtly to draw upon him, his family 
« and country, paſs into this animal, which we 
« ſacrifice to thee, O'Typhon ! as a repreſen- 
te tation of the death of him who is the object 
e of your hatred.” In that inſtant the bullock 
was knock d down by a blow between the 
horns; and the prieſt having cut his throat, 
ſprinkled the criminal, who was yet cloathed 
in ſackcloth, with his blood. But whereas 
in other ſacrifices, the prieſts, and even thoſe 


W e 8 
N who 
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ho made the offering, divided and carry d 
way the victim in pieces for food; every 
part of the expiatory victim was caſt out ino 


Tu next endeavour d to appeaſe: the 
manes of the dead; "Thoſe who came thither to 
mple ſellers of images of men and women; 
f ordinary workmanſhip, and always pla d 
pon little pedeſtals: They were of gold, 
flver, or braſs; and their Height from three 
Þ twelve inches. They were made uſe of 
n this ceremony to repreſent indifferently the 
perſon, or ſometimes: even the deity offended: 
he ſellers put thoſe' who demanded admit. 
knce to the expiation in mind te take one in 
mth them, of matter and height proportion d 
their eircumſtances. Saphon, before he en- 
rd, had not been wanting to chooſe one of 
odd of the largeſt fize ; Which he was to 
hve in the temple for a retribution accerd- 
Ing to cuſtom. The prieſt having ſet it 
before him on a table, to reprefent Giſeon, 
ronounc'd his eneomiums = the name- of 
he guilty, who was always ſuppos'd to con- 
ſeſs He 58 alities of the * he had 
murder d. In this elogy, Alek was prepar d 
be evening before; and written at length in 
heir ritual, the prieſt read ſeveral particulars 
if the life of the deceas d, which heknew by 
Yo” Q oa 
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other means than by the confeſlivn of the ci 
minal, and at which he was often aſtoniſh{ 
By practices of this kind, manag'd with , 
great deal of cunning, the prieſts nad acquir{ 
the fame of having ſecret knowledge, and 
heavenly revelations. — 


To conclude ; they purify'd the air round; ; 
about the eriminal, by means of a ſuffumi 
gation compos'd of fixteen drugs (a cubid 
number.) Plutarch has preſerv'd a liſt of away 
them in his treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris; and 
the receipt of it is yet found in our diſpenſ; 
ries, under the name of Trochiſk of Cyphit 
All this being perform'd, he was put into 
bath; at his going out of which, he wa 
cloath'd with the habit he had on when hd 
came into the college. They then preſents 
as well to him as to the prieſts and initiate 
among whom was Sethos, bread and wine 
which they eat and drank on the ſpot in filencWyicl 
After this he was conducted thro' the out 
ward paſſages of the ſanctuary into the nau 
of the church; but he was as yet guarded Hot a. 

officers of the ſecond order. Then the chi 
dren of the prieſts enter d, either to wait 
the altar, or to perform the chorus's « 
muſick. The gates of the temple were open dim, 
and the high-prieſt offer d, in the front of thYWencu; 


„ Marſh. 0b. | 1 0081 
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ſanctuary, that ſacrifice to the propitious 
deities, which they call'd pacifick, and in 
which they offer'd a white lamdo. 

Ber oRE the gates of the temple were 
open'd, Sethos, who was not yet to be ſeerr, 
72s gone up into his ſeat ; and after all 
the ceremony was over, the Carthaginiar, 


(who was to faſt this third day till after/ſunz 


away. 


Tx x moment they all went out of the 
emple, thro the end of the ſanctuary, to re- 


Pigh-prieſt, that there was a candidate in the 
Whbterraneous temple, who without doubt 
vould ſoon appear. The high-prieſt and his 
ompanions, who were yet together, plac'd 


wheels inclos'd within the pedeſtal ; and 
be prieſts ſaw a man come out, who was 
ot arm'd with a helmet and cuiraſs, like 
phon, but who otherwiſe had as perfect a 
eſemblance of him, as could be between two 
vin- brothers. The high-prieſt congratulating 
um, as cuſtomary, on his addreſs and valour, 


wer him that form of words, in which they 


{, which was not yet approaching) was led 
turn to the college, news was brought the 


emſelves in order behind the triple ſtatue. 
Wuickly afterwards they heard the noiſe of 


entur d to call him Giſcon; which ſurpriz'd 
um extreamly, But having afterwards made 
im kneel down, and having pronounc'd 


2 call d 
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calld him, New Votary of the great goddej 
Iſis ; the candidate aroſe, and ſaid, Vene. 
ce rable prieſts of Memphis, I ſhall nd 
e conceal from you either my condition r 
fortune; and I plainly ſee, by the knoy. 
« ledge you have of my name, it would be 
< to no purpaſe to dv it: but I myſelf muſt 
tc confeſs, that if you judge of me by the di. 
ce advantageous opinion the world has of ne, 
0 Jam unworthy to be the ſervant of yon 
cc goddeſs. I am, indeed, Giſcon, that un- 
_« fortunate Carthaginian, proſcrib'd by ny 
e fellow-citizens,. and baniſh'd' by the Cx 
« ſans, The firſt make me criminal fot 
dc commanding an army againft my country 
« and the ſecond, for refuſing to bear arm 
<< againſt it. The Carthaginians believe m 
< death certain, and look upon it as a puni 
ment for a battle I had no concern in 

<« und the Capſans, a vagabond people, « 
<. whom I have form'd: a republick, alread 
< renown'd, have baniſh'd me, as a man h 
< has refus d to encounter with their greate 
ee enemies, the Carthaginians. Here if 
high- prieſt interrupted him, and ſaid, G 
e con, we already know the greater part 
_ « your hiſtory. We have approv'd of ti 
<« beginning of it, and have condemn'd 
c concluſion, in the manner we have bet 
- < inform'd of it: But your innocence is 10 
, -confirm'd to us by ſeeing you alive. 11 
* however, is not ſufficient: Saphon, 9c 


E. « þrothe 
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ae brother, who is actually in this houſe, and 
ne. WW on whom we have juſt finiſh'd the cere- 
no Ml « monies of atonement, which your ſenate 
| off « <njoin'd him to ſeek here for your ſuppos d 
ow. death, muſt be a witneſs of it. By that 

| be « we make a confiderable breach in our rule, 
wut that no candidate is allow'd to difcourſe 
d « with any prophane perſon, till the courſe 
me, © of his exerciſes be finiſh'd. But as it is 
the duty of a good man to clear himſelf 
« as ſoon as poſſible from erimes laid: to his 
« charge, it is ours to facilitate the means of 
« it, Your brother, in carrying your juſti- 
« fication before you to Carthage, will carry 
« at the ſame time his own ; and after having 
been purify'd here before the gods for his 
« unjuſt and wicked intention, he will clear 
« himſelf, in the fight of your father, your 
« ſenate, and your people, from the ever 
W © odious name of murderer of his own bro- 
W © ther.” The high-prieſt firſt made Giſcon 

| drink the cup of oblivion ; and while he was 
drinking it, pronoune'd the uſual form of 
words: but he added, that while he was re- 
lating to his brother, in their preſence, what 
he did during the battle; how the perſon 
who was kill'd inſtead of him came by his 
armour ; and finally, why, when baniſh'd 
by the Capſans, he came into Egypt; he 


ſhould be very careful not to make any men- 
tion of thoſe firſt trials of the initiation which 
he had gone thro' ; of the opening of the 

r pyramid 
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always had an ardent defire of being made an 


thro' the whole world; but that ſince his 


time, that the gods are the refuge of the un- 


pyramid thro” which he enter'd ; or of thy 


Tis,” and Horus, thro' which he now came 
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happy, and that perſecuted innocence finds a whic 
ſure ſanctuary in them; What more favour- I de 
able opportunity could I have of offering I bour 
myſelf to them, than my exile itſelf ? and MW! aic 
what more preſſing reaſon to devote myſelf if tl 
intirely to their ſervice, than the ſtate I was Herd 
reduc'd to by injuſtice and ingratitude, of the 
being no farther ſerviceable to mankind, un- MWjuiti 
known, and fearful of being known? I tra- {Wing 


of the pedeſtal of the triple ſtatue of Oſiris 


thither. After which, the high-prieſt made 
a ſign. to have Saphon ſent for. 


G1 SC Du had time enough, before his bro- 
ther came, to tell the high-prieſt, that he had 


initiate at Memphis, and to receive of him 
and his companions thoſe precepts and ex- 
amples of virtue which made them eſteem' 


misfortunes, he could hardly pretend to 2 
title ſo honourable, or to burthen a body of 
men, whoſe reputation was ſo precious, witha 
man every where regarded as a criminal. How- 
ever, continu'd he, reflecting at the ſame 


vers'd Ciniphi, Tripolitania, the country of Wi! 
the Naſamones, and the deſarts of Marmo- me: 


rica: In Libya I paſs'd by the temple ef boly 
Japhice Ammon, which I faluted at a di ut; 
N þ tance, 


4 * 


\ 
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ve WH tance, without daring to approach it. I 
knew at Carthage, and from the very time 
| firſt aſpir'd to the initiation, that the open- 
de ing of the pyramid was the way to it, with- 
bout, however, knowing that it led into this 
holy temple. But I had heard mention 
ro. made of the dreadful inſcription at the bot- 
uad tom of the well; and of the perilous purifi- 
an MW cations of the body, which were previous to 
in the preparations of the mind. I reſolv'd, 
x. MW when I left Capſa, to undergo the danger of 
ns de former, without any farther pretence to 
his W the latter; or at leaſt, to give a ſincere rela- 
» a ton of my name and circumſtances to the 
of Mholy prieſts, who were to receive me. At 
ha Mny arrival, yeſterday evening, in the borough, 
W. neareſt the pyramid, my hoſt, whom I only 
me made acquainted with the deſire I had of 
in- riſiting it, made me a preſent of a lamp, 
s a Mybich he told me was proper for my deſign. 
ur- departed at ſun-rifing ; and being about two 
ing bours afterwards at the foot of the pyramid, 
nd MW aſcended it with a reſolution of periſhing, 
elf if the diſgrace J labour'd under, with re- 
vas Wizard to man, was an effect of the wrath of 
of Wile gods themſelves; and abandoning my 
in- uſtification to time, the diſcoverer of all 
ra- things. But what ſhall I fay? My indif- 
of ference, with regard to death, ſtrengthen d 
10- Ine againſt it, and has led me to you, O moſt 
of Moly prieſts of Iſis, ready to ſubmit to the 
. ot you may judge me worthy of upon my 
| Q 4 own 
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pwn, confeſſion. The high-prieſt anſwery, 


he now firſt canceiv'd, that another beſide 
His brother might heve worn Carthaginian 


Which he perceiv'd- Was very palpable, he 
ſelves had had Giſcon with them ſeveral days 


and falſely accus'd himſelf. He remember, 


Gifeon, the thoughts of the gods are not con- 
formable to thoſe of men; and we ourſclvg 
ſhall better judge of your paſt conduct by the Ml him 
account. you are going to give of it in the WM Gifc 
preſence of your brother. ld 


_ Upon that Saphon came in; but it is im, 
poſſible to expreſs the confuſion which aroſe 
in his mind, at the firſt ſight of his brother 
He wes not long in reflecting how he came 
into the hinder part of the ſanctuary, from 
whence he himſelf was but juſt departed : but 


armour in che battle. Aſham' d of his error, 
had a violent ſuſpicion that the prieſts them- 


and made a ſecret of it to him, to make him 


undergo the horrible fatigues of the atone: 
ment, for a crime of which he had raſhly 


at the fame time, the inſtructions he had 6 
lately receiv d from a maſter hardly come to 
men's eſtate, who had deſtroy d the pretended 
beroiſm of his exploits, and had ſhewn him, 
that valour, his favourite virtue, had till 
then been in him only a blind and pernicious 
paſſion. He ſaw this brother living, wiv 
wes pronounc'd a greater hero than himſel, 


EVEN at a time when he was thought dead 8 & al 


cCrimi- 
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criminal. In a word, he found himſelf plung d 
into an humiliation, againſt which he could 
and no remedy in his mind. Happily for 
him to recover his ſurprize, his brother 
Giſcon was to ſpeak firſt ; and he thus began 
| his diſcourſe: | 


im, BROTHER, theſe venerable prieſts enjoin 
roſe WM me to appear before your eyes this very mo- 
ther, ment, to juſtify us both; myſelf for having 
ame MW commanded an army of Capſans againſt the 
rem Carthaginians ; and you for having imbrued 
bu your hands in my blood. However. ardently 
ide; 1 purſued my defign of forming the republick 
nian of the Capſans, and whatever diligence I 
fror, usd to put them into a ſtate of defence 
be againſt the aſſaults of their neighbours ; I 
em- had declar'd to them, that tho' I was ready 
Jays, to ſacrifice my life for them againſt all their 
him other enemies, I would never take up arms 
one: againſt my country. I did not even ſcruple 
Anh co tell them, that I was only theirs for a 
erh time, and that after having executed the de- 
d Of fignT had conceiv'd ſo much to their advan- 
x to tage, as well my perſon as my ſervices were 
nded MF devoted to my father and my country. I had 
him, given them this notice in time, to remove 
til any ſuſpicion that might ariſe of my having 
ions united them only with a deſign to deliver 
who their whole nation with greater eaſe into the 
ſell, Wands of the Carthaginians. Netwithſtanding 
| as all this cautipn I had taken, as ſoon as they 
were 
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were advis'd of your march towards Cay(, 
they gave me to underſtand in their council 
of war, that they ſhould eſteem me as 1 
coward or a traytor, if I did not take the 
command of their army againſt you. I an- 
ſwer'd, That J forgave theſe their injurious 
terms, the remains of their former ferocity, 
but that I was led by maxims ſuperior tg 
theirs ; that no human conſtraint ſhould ever 
make me depart from a reſolution which ] 
had not taken till after having marurely con- 
ſulted the laws of juſtice and honour. I eyen 
added, that tho' I was oblig'd to them for 
the confidence they had plac'd in me, in 
which they were not deceiv'd, if they kept 
within the bounds they had preſcrib'd them, 
they acted contrary to common prudence in 
preſſing me to accept of the command of an 
army, which I ſhould lead but by force, if! 
were capable of yielding to their deſires. That 
thus, all I could adviſe them to, was to in- 
form you by heralds of the equity of their {Wins 
pretenſions, and the injuſtice of your aſſault- wick 
ing them: But I oblig'd them, for the main- pub 
tenance of their own ſovereign authority, to ple, 
enjoin thoſe heralds to ſpeak in their name, Ine 
and not in mine z and above all, that they 
ſhould inform you in expreſs terms, that as! 
had not accepted of any office among ther 
it would not be with me you were to engage * 
in battle. I know all this was faithfully re- 
lated to you; and by this you might at . 
2 | ave 
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have ſuſpected I was not that commander 
ou kill'd. In the mean time the Capſans, 
{ill of indignation at your anſwer, immedi- 
tely nam'd for their general the perſon I 1 
had recommended to them as the moſt pro- 
per amongſt them for their chief after my 
retreat, the firſt to whom I had communicated 

the deſign I had of uniting them, and who 
had been my chief inſtrument in that under- 


h 1 Mtiking. They moreover ſtript me of my 
on- W:rmour, and put it on him, to deceive you, 
ven end, againſt my will, to make me liable to 
tor Wihe ſuſpicion and appearance of being con- 


no part. They imm Hiately paſs'd the moun- 
tins which ſeparate them from the domini- 
ons of Carthage, and they affected to lay 
waſte on their ſide a greater ſpot of ground 
than was neceſſary to incloſe their army. The 
manner of the battle you are better acquainted 
with than J who was not in it: But the Cap- 
cir ans who, in defending their own country 
l- with all the reſolution of a new-form'd re- 
in- publick, had loſt but very few of their peo- 
o ple, return'd to their city, where they kept 
me ſtrictly guarded. There they elected in 
my preſence, and without conſulting me, a 
new general; to whom, however, I ſhould 
fave given my vote. After which, they en- 
join'd me, by a decree in form, to depart 
e- Miter dominions, without offering me. any 


thanks 


cern'd in an action 4 which in reality I had 


| 
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thanks for the paſt, or indeed any other in, 
ſult for the preſent. 5 


I x would have been natural for me to re. 
turn to Carthage; and by ſhewing myſel 
there, to juſtify the only thing which cou our 
be imputed to me as a crime, during the ty gthe 
years of my abſence. But I had been in. vas 
form'd, as well by your anſwer to the herald 
, as by other means, that you had, as well in 
your army as throughout the whole nation, 

_ caſt a blemiſh upon the enterprize I had juſ 
ſucceeded in, of giving laws and manners to 
the Capſans. Reaſon made me firſt conceine, 
and experience has confirm'd it to me, that 
this was the only expedient which would 
free us from theſe rovers, who never invaded 
us but in ſeparate troops, whom twas impol- 
*fible for me to rencounter in their own terri- 
tories, and from whom we had even nothing 
to fear, but by their being diſpers d. This 
thought had long revolvd in my mind, eſt 
and the choice our father had left us of our th; 
expeditions, when he engag d to declare him 10 
his ſucceſſor, who ſhould perform the moi &. 

| heroick action, gave me an opportunity di ih 
putting it in execution. But having no deſign 
to diſpute a right, which was yours by birth, 

I left to you thoſe glorious advantages which 


you might render our empire by the fame oi f 
your arms, and went to ſeek at a diſtance an 
Ei, obſcure ? 
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cure ſervice, very dangerous in its execu- 
tion, and very doubtful in its ſucceſs. I muſt 
confeſs, however, I did not expect you would 
have imputed to me as a crime an expedi- 
tion actually accompliſh'd to the benefit of 
our country, and of which it had already 
gather d the fruits n the ſecurity of its high- 
ways, and the tranquillity in its plains. I 
thought it my duty to let the ſtorm of perſe- 
cution you had rais'd againſt me, paſs over; 
and I would not oppole the proſcription you 


| jug bad drawn upon me from our ſenate, tho 
rs toll chiefly grounded upon the falſe ſuppoſition 


of my having been in the battle, and of my 
that death; and I very well know my father was, 
ould in ſome meaſure, perſuaded of my innocence; 
1des i and that the ſenate had not condemn'd me 
pol but with regret. But I am come into Egypt, 
erri- o lay myſelf at the feet of theſe holy prieſts, 
bine #5 the ſource of all juſtice ; perſuaded, that 
Thief a deciſion from this ſacred tribunal, will re- 
ind. MF cftabliſh my blemiſh'd honour more ſecurely, 
ou than an inconfiderate return could have done. 

him { have even no farther defire of returning to 
noi Carthage, after What has happen'd ; and it 
olf ſhan t be my fault, if I don't end my days in 

fign this holy temple. ' - N EY = 


nch Tur high-prieſt; then beginning to ſpeak, 
e off {aid ; Saphon, before you anſwer your bro- 
u ther what you may think proper, and that 
ure You may have occaſion to ſpeak but once, I 
| Foe myſelf 
| 3 


[ 
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myſelf will put a concluſion to his diſcours f man! 
by telling you, That not only his conduct hu has l. 
been unblameable from the firſt to the HH to w 
ſtep of his expedition, but he has fully gain ds © 
the advantage of you in having perform! 
the moſt heroick action. He has, however 
no right to the prize your father had ſer upon 
it. Whatever motive the wiſe Zoros may 
have had, the gods, more prudent and mighty 
than he, have brought matters to their true 


period, and have drawn even from the error 8 
of your ſenate, the juſt ſentence they have Ml bis 
pronounc'd, by ſecuring to you the ſucceſſion WM Ne 
to your father. Giſcon, as you have heard, tb 
gives his conſent to it; and he could not op- blir 
poſe it, without loſing before the gods and to 
im: 


men, the glory of thoſe great works he haz 
hitherto perform'd. We don't, however, MW 10 
approve of the reſolution he ſeems to have U 
brought with him hither, of renouncing the W 
ſervice of his country. The gods, who have Ii di 
no need of us, look upon the ſervices we do Il jv! 
to men, who are the work of their hands, as Wl © 
the ſureſt mark of our piety towards them; WM '" 
and a perpetual retirement is only commend- WW P. 
able in thoſe who never could, or can no longer Il ©) 
be of ſervice to other men. It is true, the Il * 


inſtructions we may go in ſearch of, or our ! 
meditations at different times, and eſpecially * 
under misfortunes, contribute greatly to our ill * 

rfection, and render us more uſeful for the g 


future, And thus your brother ought to be 
| WE. thankful 
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hankful to the gods for the miſchance which 
has led him hither, to receive the initiation, 
to which we are going to prepare him: But 
as ſoon as he is made partaker of it, we our- 
ſelves ſhall ſend him to Carthage, that he 
may there continue to ſerve his country un- 
der your illuſtrious father, during the remain- 
der of his old age ; and under you, when you 
hall be inveſted with his dignity. 


SAPH ON, then lifting up his eyes and 
his hands to the triple ſtatue, ſaid; Ihis, 
great goddeſs of the Egyptians, I at laſt yield 
to your wiſdom. I for ever diſclaim my 
blind projects, and vain exploits ; and am 
too happy chat even my tranſgreſſion has been 
imaginary. I accept with an entire ſubmiſ- 
fon, and a profound gratitude, thoſe inſtruc- 
tions which I have receiv'd from your holy 
miniſters, and, from the youngeſt of your 
diſciples. They have all been confirm'd and 
juſtify d by every circumſtance of this adven- 
ture, which is viſibly a work of divine pro- 
vidence. My dear brother, I am going to 
prepare the way for your return to Carthage, 
by the moſt authentick juſtification of your 
actions which I ſhall be capable of giving, 
The teſtimony of theſe holy prieſts will be 
without doubt more reſpected; but it ſhall 
neither be more faithful, nor ſo ready as 
nine. The high-prieſt made a ſign to Giſ- 
con to go to his brother ; and they embrac'd 
15 with 
2 : 
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with all imaginable tenderneſs. Saphiny wa 
once more led into his apartment; and 2 
the ſetting fun began to quit the horizy 
he there found a handſome but frugal repaſ. 
and a vaſe fill'd with excellent wine. It waz 
left to his choice, either to go out that even. 
ing, or to take his repoſe there in the bed he 
faw prepar'd. But Saphon, after having ae. 
cepted of the refreſhment ſet before him, 
and being inform'd that his ſervants attended 
without, exprefs'd his gratitude in a polite 
manner to the prieſts who bore him com- kc: 
pany, and who waited on him to the gas f f. 
a their "_ e | ſta 


Wirn regard to Giſcon, as his Exvrcib 
were not to commence tilt the next day, he 
was conducted into the fame apartment Serhos 
had, till then, poſleſs'd ; but from whence 
he was that day to remove into thoſe de- 
ſtin'd for the initiates, who had always lodg- 
ings in the colleges of the | priefts ; in which, 
if they thought fit, re. were allow'd to 
ſpend their days. Antient hiſtory gives us 
_ les of 1. s, who were initiates ; and 

aving, either by reaſon of their age of 

: — given up the cares of government 
to worthy luccefiors, had deſired no other 
retirement. 


ALL as initiates were allowed this firſt 
evening | to ſee the candidate, for whom 4 
| great 
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great entertainment was prepar d, but none 
eat with him. The prieſts, who had carry'd 
Sethos thither, engag'd him to relate to Giſ- 
con all that had paſs'd with regard to his 
brother, and even the part he had had in the 
inſtructions which had been given him: This 
recital inſpir'd the Carthaginian with an ex- 
ordinary reſpect for this young prince; 
ho, for his part, had before conceiv'd a 
ery high eſteem for this ſtranger, whoſe emi- 
ent virtue might have done honour to Egypt 
telt. And thus they cemented thoſe bonds 
ff ſolid friendſhip, which will prove of ſuch 
ſiſtance to Giſcon, to deliver him from 
isfortunes which a fatal paſſion will plunge 
im into in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 


BEFORE. Sethos was led into the Cartha- 
inian's apartment, they made him break his 
it with a regulated quantity of wholſome 
nd ſucculent food; and a little wine. But 
this faſt had been of long duration, and 
be auſterity of it had been increaſing for 


i 5 ar three months, till it came to its extreme; 
n e prieſts, who were phyſicians, were to 
7s eſide at all his meals for the twelve follow- 


g days, to bring him by degrees to his 
ual way of living. Theſe twelve days 
ere allotted for the manifeſtation, the third 
id laſt part of the initiation, which was 
ather a recompence for the exerciſes that 
d preceded, than any exerciſe in itſelf. 

TOLL + Human 


& 


| 
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Human curioſity was here fully ſatisfy d, . 
a diſcovery of the ſacred myſteries, and other 
ſecrets of the Egyptian prieſthood : and in 
_ Imitation of the greateſt travellers upon earh, 
the initiates, viſiting the ſubterranecus duc 
lings of Egypt, travell'd, as it were, int 
another world. 5 4 
Tux firſt of theſe twelve days, at th 
dawn of day, the candidate was led to th 
triple ſtatue ; and being made to kneel befar 
it, the high-prieſt conſecrated him firſt t 
Iſis; who by the wiſdom ſhe had inſpir'd hin 
with, had render'd him worthy of being admit 
ted to a revelation of her myſteries : Second| 
to Oſiris, the benefactor of mankind ; to th 
ſervice of whom he had, in imitation of hi 
great example, devoted himſelf : And laſth 
to Horus, the god of filence, and of the { 
_ © cret to which he was going to bind hunk 
They then immediately caus d him to re 
the form of a terrifying oath. He ſwo 
never to divulge to any prophane perſon tl 
leaſt of what he was to ſee in theſe twel 
days, or at any other time, in the ſubte 


ut. 
ranean temples of Egypt; ſubmittinfþ gu 
Himſelf, if violated this ſecret, to 4 | 


vengeance of all the deities of heaven, ear fac 
and hell; declaring himſelf, in this cal:(c; 
| guilty of death, and ſubſcribing before hah « 
tothe execution of this ſentence, which the ſter 
look d upon as pronounc'd, It is * et 


fund of wiſdom and diſcretion, for which 
they were reverenc'd, and which procur'd 
them, as well from princes as private per- 
ſons, an entire confidence of ſecrets in every 
kind. They however recommended, not only 
to initiates, but to young prieſts and officers 
of the ſecond order, not to affect that teſerv'd 
ur, which ferves only to excite in others a 


hus they accuſtom'd themſelves to a certain 
ability, which did not give room to the 
rater part of mankind to ſuſpe& they knew 
nore than they ſaid. 


rom the ſanctuary of the temple to the pyra- 
nid ; that is, in length and breadth, about 


dur thouſand paces, and which conſequently 
(on \ vrreſponded with the ſuperiour temples of 
ewe 


ome little towns dependant on Memphis. 
ut, according to cuſtom, they gave him, as 
guide, the laſt admitted Egyptian initiate, 


is COflerv'd even to initiates, ſuffer d them barel 
5 . ſee, but did not explain to them, till 
ich tht 
cer 0 cret tranſactions they had ſeen. But the 


hat the bare obſervation of their religious 
ſecrets gave the initiates, as well as the prieſts, 


leſs curiofity, and which, in ſome meaſure, 
diſcovers the ſecret they are ſolicitous to keep. 


Tu Ex then open'd to Sethos the ſubter« 
ancous paſſages, which extended in a ſquare 


cho happen'd to be in the houſe ; becauſe, 
eu fact, the prieſts, who were in a meaſure 


iter a conſiderable time, the ceremonies. or 


mitiate, 


% 


a 
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initiate, who conducted him, was allow'd to 
communicate his conjectures, which generally 


did not go far. 


I M16HrT here properly enough make an 
invocation like that of poets, who undertake 
to give a deſcription of hell. That I may 
be allow'd to reveal thoſe things which J 
have learnt, and to bring to light what has 
been done in the bowels of the earth, and un- 


der the impenetrable veil of a profound filence. 


Sethos was no ſooner deſcended into theſe 
ſubterraneous manſions from the ſuperiour 
temple, than he was extremely aſtoniſh'd to 


hear the cries of children. Orpheus, who 
was as much ſurpriz'd at it as he, ſince feign d, 


Thar thoſe children that dy d at the breaſt, 


were plac'd at the entrance into hell. But 
theſe were the children of the prieſts, whoſe 


mothers were always ſent to lie-in in the apart- 
ments which were there prepar'd for them. 
The reaſon of this practice was, to accuſtom 
the conſtitutions of theſe children, from the 
very moment of their birth, to theſe ſubter- 
raneous habitations, in which they were to 
paſs a great part of their life. And beſides, 
they would not ſuffer any ſort of noiſe or diſ- 
turbance, nor even any paternal frailty to in- 
terrupt the prieſts in their meditations and 


ſtudies; and they were taught to look upon 


their children from that inſtant, as appertain- 


ing to the {acerdotal college, and not to 


them. 
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them. Hence it was Lycurgus took his plan 
and motive for the publick education of the 
Spartans. The Egyptian 'prieſteſſes ſuckled 
their children themſelves, if the ſtare of their 
health allow'd it ; or- elſe the wives of the 
officers of the ſecond order ſerv'd them for 
ay Wl nucſes. Theſe apartments the initiate only 

I WH aw at the door, and for an inſtant. The 
as Wl prieſts, who were phyſicians, were alone per- 
n-. mitted to go in, and they directed the oecono- 
ce. my of them. The women and children 
eſe WM were treated with a great deal of indulgence ; 
ur for tho' the latter were deſtin'd to employs, 
to ſome of which were very laborious, the Egy 
ho WW tians believ'd nature muſt be left to fortify 
'd, WF itelf, before they exacted any thing from it: 
aft, Wi but at the age of five years, - thefe children 
But WY went into the common halls, deſign'd for the 
ole WM moſt early inſtruction of youth, where they 
ut: had maſters who taught them to read and to 
em. write the vulgar or prophane letters . They 
om Wl frequented theſe halls three years; from 
the Wl whence, however, they return'd every noon 
ter- and evening to their mothers. Till then, 


to the children of both ſexes and orders had their "38 
des, education together, were kept within ſight, = 
diſ- Wi end even watch'd in the night-time. But at 4 
in- eight years, they were ſeparated according to Uh 
and WM the two orders; the firſt of which was, of i 
pon I thoſe who by birth were allotted to the exer- i } 
un- | LES. | | 1 
% * Vid. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. f. 75 9 
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ciſes of the mind; and the other of thoy 

whoſe buſineſs was the work of their hand, 
The males were likewiſe ſeparated from the 
females, and the ſons of the prieſts one trom 
the other, according to the different ſtudie 


they were to follow, with a view to the dif. i B 
ferent functions and profeſſions of the ſacer- Woo! 
dotal families. Theſe differences forma The 
however but four claſſes or ſchools: 1. Sacred of tl 
or hieroglyphick literature, for thoſe who rear 
were to ſucceed the prieſts employ'd in public the 
and private inſtructions on religion and mom te 
lity, 2. Juriſprudence ; from whence were The 
taken thoſe prieſts who were counſellors and nd 
judges in the cities. 3. Experimental phy br 
ſick, where the prieſts, who were to prac- fron 
tiſe phyſick, had their education. And of © 
Mathematicks, for thoſe who were to proſeſ appl 
any part of them. From that time they werd © | 
likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd, both boys and girl: duti 
by their robes of four different colours, ſuc hun 
as the prieſts wore under their tunicks of find perl 
linnen in the publick exerciſes of their ſepa Get 
rate profeſſions, or in the Ifiack pomps ang” 
proceſſions. Theſe four colours were black the 
for the firſt claſs; red for the ſecond ; viole bot! 
for the third, and blue for the fourth. Th * 
education of theſe children was- in gener: ha 
very rigid, becauſe they were ty'd down 1 
an extremeregularity, and were to be broug| eile 
up to the higheſt perfection. But their mai 0 
in 


ters, who themſelves were ſupervis d by at 
„ tent 


entive ſuperiors, were never more ſevere one 
than the other ; and the young diſciples, 


che Wknowing upon what principles their founders 


on 20rd, did not think themſelves unhappy. 


df. Brs IDEs this, there was every day, about 
cer-noon, a publick ſchool, which they call'd, 
mal The School of Language. Even the daughters 
credl of the prieſts, who were kept ina ſubterra- 
wholMW nean apartment till the age of ſixteen, under 


Nick de government of the eldeſt and wiſeſt of 


ora Ml the prieſteſſes, frequented theſe ſchools. 


were There it was they were taught the rudiments 
and and pronunciation, both ſimple and declama- 
phy vy, of the 3 tongue. Advancing 


prac} fom year to year, they went thro every ſpecies 
def eloquence and poetry; and they made the 
rofl application of them either in the compoſition 
were of hiſtory, or the expounding of the ſeveral 
duties of life, or the deſcription of the 
human paſſions. The ſtudies of theſe young 


f fin perſons were farther diverſify'd by their ſacred - 


epa ererciſes to which they were accuſtom d, and 
in which they were employ'd from that time; 
black the boys alone in the ſuperior temple, and 
violeW both the boys and girls in the ſubterraneous; 


a diſpoſition to it, were kept cloſe to 


muſick, even tho they neglected other exer- 
oughl ciſes for which they had leſs inclination, It 


enti 14 ceremo- 


* | | | : | | 
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hey preferable to every ſtudy : thoſe who 
ha 


won't be amiſs to obferve in general, that 
by elfen conſideration of the great numbers of 


2 — — Cad 
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ceremonial or economical functions in which 
the prieſts were to be employ'd, they obligd 
none to perſevere in the ſciences but thoſe 
who were proper for them; and that theſe 
were alſo afterwards more frequently than 

gthers diſpens'd from their uſual * 
or exterior eee 5 


T x x period of every one of theſe ſchook 
was of ten years, and they had each ten pro- 
ſeſſors, who ſucceeded one another, to receive 
every year thoſe new ſcholars which were 
preſented, whilſt the others proſecuted. and 
finiſh'd their courſe, The new initiate ſpent 
the firſt time a quarter of an hour in eyery 
one of theſe ſchools. They were always very 
full, becauſe they were only kept in the 
twelve antient temples, and the prieſts of 
the towns dependant upon them, were oblig d 
to ſend their children to the chief temple, 
that their education might be uniform. But 
we are not to believe that they were all ſent 
back again to the towns from whence they 
came, as all the children born at Memphis 

had not therefore their eſtabliſhment there. 
The high-prieſt and his counſel, wholly at- 
tentive to the reputation of the prieſthood, 
plac d them according to their talents, with a 
view to the different importance of the temples | 
they were to officiate in, and they were 
chang'd as occafion requir 01. Memphis had 
the choice of the whole facerdotal nome for 


| religion 
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religion and the ſciences ; but by the ſubter- 


rancous communication, a whole nome was 
in ſome manner but one ſingle houſe. 


HowEverR, after the age of nine years 
al the children began, at times, to frequent 
the upper houſe, to accuſtom themſelves to 
the exteriour air; on condition, however, 
that their mothers never ſuffer'd them to 


be ſeen in their apartments by any women 


from without, becauſe they were not yet 
bound by the oath of ſecrecy, and provided 
there was no candidate in the houſe; for in 


this caſe they only came thither to aſſiſt at 


the ſacrifices in the fanctuary. This had 
more than once ſurpriz d Sethos, who, durin 

the time of his preparation, ſaw theſe chil- 
dren go and come, but could not gueſs 
whence they came, or whither they return'd. 
To conclude, at the age of eighteen the prieſts 


marry'd them to their daughters of ſixteen, 


2 they judg'd moſt convenient; and after 


added to the ſacerdotal college, and were 
lodg'd in the ſuperiour houſes ; being how- 
ever oblig'd to officiate in their turns in the 


always oblig'd to follow the deſtiny of their 
family, and particularly, never to appear 
abroad but upon that footing ; they were al- 
low'd to ſtudy in private the other ſcjences, 

| | being 


taking the oath of ſecrecy, to which their 
wives were likewiſe bound, they were 


ſubterranean : And then, though they were 
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being perſuaded that they were all dependan 
upon one another in ſome parts, and that there 
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was no poſſeſſing any, without having ſome 
{mall tincture of ſeveral others. They never 


ſpoke; however, publickly, nor even to can. 


cCeſſary to behave themſelves in ſuch manner 


didates; nor did they go to court or appear 


in the world till ſeven years afterwards ; and | 


till they had receiv'd all the inſtructions ne- 


as might be an honour to their body; pro- 
vided even then, that their ſuperiors judgd 
them perſons to be confided in. 


Trex officers of the ſecond: order, of 
whom we mult now ſ form'd, with their 
wives, a numerous body of ſubaltern mini- 
ſters, for the ceremonies of religion; domel. 
ticks for the prieſts or prieſteſſes in the ſupe- 
rior dwellings, or for their children in the 
ſubterraneous ; and laſtly, of workmen of 
every kind for their perſons, houſes and 


temples. As no ſtranger came in among 
them, the inward reparations and ornaments 


could be made by none but theſe officers, 
and the prieſts wore nothing about them that 
was the work of prophane hands. . The 
prieſteſſes were always diſtinguiſh'd from 


other women by a tunick of fine linnen, 
which they wore upon a robe of the colour 


which ſhew'd the claſs their huſbands belong d 
to. But as they wore above the tunick 2 
mantle of filk of what colour they pleas d, 

1 embroider d 
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mbroider d with gold, and dreſs'd their 
heads to their own mind, they were as mag- 
nificent as the Roman veſtals have ſince been, 
without ever borrowing any thing from with 
out. Theſe workmen. partaking of the ſame. 
principles as their maſters, were generally. 


for the publick. But as they never wrought 
for any without-doors, their works ſerv'd as 
models, and excited emulation, without be- 
ing the objects of envy and jealouſy. All 
the menachick arts, rang d in order in theſe 

aubterraneous habitations, form'd a long ſeries 

of of curioſities ; which Sethos being then 
heir oblig'd to take but a flight view of, pleas'd 
1n!- WF himſelf with reſolving to review again fre- 
nel W quently. This ſubterranean city, which 
pe- made two thirds of the whole ſquare, had 


the WW ſeveral ſtreets, ſome larger, ſome leſs ; and 


ol even ſquares, all equally illuminated with 


and WF lamps. Since the firſt conſtruction of theſe 
ong i dwellings, they had contriv'd to pierce holes 


ents WF in ſeveral places quite thro' to the ſurface of 
ers, the earth z not, indeed, for the ſake of light, 
that W for it wou'd never have been ſufficient, but 
The to receive a wholſome air into habitations 
ron i fram'd by the prieſts, which the firſt found- 
nen, ers never thought of. Theſe openings, which 
lour all anſwer'd to ſome of the ſquares under- 
ng neath, terminated at top in the form of a 
well, in the court-yards or gardens of ſacer- 
dotal houſgs ; ſome of which had never —_ 

uilt 


much more ingenious than thoſe who work d. 
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built but for that purpoſe : and they found 
them, in courſe of time, very convenient to 
let down proviſions, and to draw up the moſt 
| unwieldy of their works. There were like. 
wile, for the convenience of men, round about 
the inward walls, ſeveral rows of ſteps like 


unto thoſe we have deſcrib'd in the well of 


the pyramid: but towards the weſt, the depth 
was ſo great, that they could diſcern the 
ſtars at noon-day, and even ſome of the 
planets in their greateſt northern ' latitude. 
And the prieſts ſoon took advantage of this 
appearance, to obſerve at different hours the 
motions of the ſtars and planets to the meri- 
dian, throgh the narrow cleft of the lids 
which they ſometimes caus d to be put over 
D Fo | 


As the new initiate employ'd ſeveral days 
In taking this view, he came out to rake his 
meals and his repoſe; in ſome of the ſuperior 
houfes which lay moſt conveniently in his way. 
The guide had them all given him in writing; 
and thoſe whom he met, directed them in 
every place what they had to do- 


SETHos came the fourth day to that 
place call'd, The Field of Tears (Lugentes 
ramps.) It was an oblong, of the breadth of 
threeacres, and the length of nine, encompaſs d 
by four walks, in which terminated ſeveral 


| other of the ſubterranean paſſages, and was 


as 1 cover d 


3, 


any crimes committed, according to ſentence 
giren by three prieſts ; and by different chaſ- 
tiſements in proportion to the heinouſneſs 
of them. The moſt common crimes, which 
were for having certain number of times fail'd 
in the punctual obſervance of their different 
employs, were puniſh'd by hard and unpro- 
table labour for a certain number of days or 
hours. The men, for example, one or more 
together, roll'd a cylinder of ſtone, bigger or 


leſs, according to their number, up a ſort 


of hill rais'd acroſs the eaſtern end of the 
field; and the cylinder rolling down on 


the other ſide, they rais'd it to the top again 


in the ſame manner till it roll'd back again 
to the ſame place from whence it came, and 
there they begun again. The women drew 
water from deep wells, to pour it into a canal 
of lowing water drawn from the canal of the 
initiation ; and which, after having travers'd 


the chief of the ſubterraneous walks, border'd 


the eaſt end of the Field of Tears. Here is 
ealy to diſcover the origin of the rock of 
Siſyphus, and of the veſſels of the Danaides 
in Orpheus. Theſe men and women were 
naked to their girdle ; but it was their own 
fault if they receiv'd any corporal puniſhment : 
and Sethos was very well pleas'd to find the 


overſeers employ'd in moderating the eager- 
neſs of thoſe who were undergoing their peni- 


tence, 
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cover'd by a very high vault. Here the offi- 
cers of the ſecond order were puniſh'd for 


. 260 The Life of SETHOS; 
tence. But faults more heinous were attends 
with pains really afflicting. Tho! the prieſ 
and prieſteſſes were liable to certain kinds of 
puniſhments, they were entirely hidden from 
the eyes of initiates, to preſerve the honour 
of: the prieſthood ; and from the ſecondary 
officers, to keep them within the bounds of 
that reſpect due to their ſuperiors. This cau- 
tion was never diſpens d with but in crimes 
of a ſcandalous nature, that had diſturb'd the 
order of their houſe, or were publickly known. 

For ſuch, they were condemn'd to one or 
more years of ſilence, which they were obligd 

to paſs under-ground, Sethos ſaw ſeveral 
prieſts and prieſteſſes, cloath'd in black, di- 
veſted of the ſacerdotal tunick, walking round 
the Field of Tears, and hiding their faces, or 
going into the priſon which was on the fide 
of it, There every one had his cell; but they 
had no converſation but with books, which 
were not refus'd them. To conclude ; in 
caſe of violation of the ſecret, prieſts, initi- 
ates, and ſecondary officers were condemn'd 
to a puniſhment full of horror in its nature, 
tho it might be ſhort enough. It was to rip up 

their boſoms and tear out their hearts; which 
were given to be devour'd by birds of prey: 
It was even forbidden the prophane to aſk 


the ſecrets of the prieſthood ; and if by an 
extraordinary accident they did ſurprize any, 
they were under penalty of death, ty d down 


to 


queſtions of any one whomſoever concerning 
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del o the fame ſecrecy as the prieſts themſelves. 
e WJ But whole ages hardly furniſh'd ſuch an ex- 
oof MWavple; and it was only upon the idea they 
om gare Orpheus of the puniſhment of a revealer 


of their ſecrets, that he invented that of Pro- 
metheus and Tityus: but he took the gigan- 
tick length, which he gave to the body of 
Tityus in his fable, who, according to him, 


Au- 
mes being ſtretch'd out at length on the ground, 
the cover'd nine acres, from the real length of 
wn, Wl this field. . | : 
or ne | | 
wa MW SET Hos advancing yer farther, came to 
era] an inchanted place call'd, The Elyſian Fields, 
di- Here we muſt repreſent to ourſelves a garden 
and of about three quarters of a league in length 
or MW from north to ſouth, according to the ſitua- 
fide tion of the pyramids, and of eight hundred 
hey I paces broad from eaſt to weſt. This breadth | 
ich began the laſt third of the whole ſquare, 
in MW reckoning from the ſuperior temple. Eight 
iti- large parallel walks, which travers'd at equal 
n'd I diſtances the whole ſubterranean city, led 
are, 0 theſe Elyſian fields, and began in ſome 
up meaſure the garden, becauſe they were adorn'd 
ich on both ſides with great vaſes of flowers or fra- 
rey. grant ſhrubs. The prieſts, to embelliſh their 
alk Elyfian fields, had employ'd whatever human 
ing invention, rais'd upon poetick ideas, could 


an imagine. The light came from above to the 
ny, hole extent of its ſuperficies: but as it fell 
wn vo the bottom from the height of one hundred 
to N e 2 and 
| 1 
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and forty feet, it was ſomething weaken', 


* 


and the ſhadows of the trees, with which this WW ivy 
garden was fill'd, weakening it yet more, at orphyr 
full day it ſeem'd but to enjoy the light of ag c 
the moon. This ſituation has, perhaps, given Nich ea 


ſome room for a deſcription of the garden of 
the Heſperides, ſo as we read it in Scylax, 
the geographer. Thoſe minds which haye 
experimented great paſſions, know how far 
a light thus allay'd, is proper for gentle 
dreams. This it was that put Orpheus on 
giving the Elyſian fields a peculiar ſun and 
ſtars, tho' they had no other light but from 
the ſun and ſtars of our world. This im- 
menſe opening was bounded at top, as the Wl th-;; 
other, in an encloſure intirely wall'd round, 
which belong'd to the prieſts. The walls of 
theſe Elyſian fields, which terminated. on the 
ſouth fide in an oval, and were cut off in a 
ſtrait line by a ſtately edifice on the north, 
ſeem'd to ſupport the heavens on the entabla- 
ture on the top of them. The oval end ap- 
pear'd. to be a prodigious water-work, which 
to the eye, deceiv'd by the height and diſtance 
of the object, ſeem'd to proceed out of the 
clouds; and which, after having form'd ſeveral 
large canals, was loſt, like all the waters of 
theſe ſubterranean manſions, in the bowels 
of the earth: but beſides all this, hidden 
pipes furniſh'd water playing out in fountains 
in the midſt of an infinite number of baſons. 

This whole garden was divided into walks, 
| + groves, 
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oves, and labyrinths, adorn'd with excellent 
ſatues and fine groupes of braſs, marble and 
orphyry. The beds of the parterre were 
mg cheſts ſet into the ground, and fill d 
ich earth brought thither, in which grew 


f Wit only the moſt, beautiful flowers, but 
„ier ornamental plants, as myrtles, laurels, 
e 


id orange- trees. In the middle of this whole 


hot of ground were mark d out large ſpaces, 
le Nich ſerv'd as areas or circus's for divers ex- 


ciſes of the body; where not only the ſecon- 
y officers, in ſeveral of whoſe. functions a 
reat activity was requir'd ; but the children 
the prieſts, both boys and girls, agreeable 
their ſex, were train d up in them. Their 
i view in this, was to form and render the 
ody active in general, as with other Egyptians. 
ſhe fruits of this care was to draw a great 
umber of people into their temples, by the 
uactitude and gracefulneſs with which they 


* erform'd the numerous ceremonies of their 
” igion. And in the common occurrences of 


le, tho the prieſts and prieſteſſes were more 
tlery'd, and had more modeſty in their be- 
kviour than worldly, people, there was ob- 
d a grace and an eaſineſs in their poſture 
d carriage, which the knowing often took 


Ir a model, 


4 Bur they had a' reaſon of much greater 
ortance to them, to make their children 
oer in all thoſe exerciſes which have ſince 
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ſwer d thoſe queſtions which were propos 


who conſulted them, and who fancy'd the 
ſaw the very thing in queſtion, The great 
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_ «.ſentations. were perform'd at Memphis, i 


to attract the greater veneration, had th 


* 


compos d the art of ſerious repreſentation 
among the Greeks and Romans, It Was b 
means of theatrical ſcenes, that the prieſ 
of the principal temples of Egypt, and eſpe 
cially thoſe of Heliopolis and Memphis, an 
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to anſ 


to them concerning future and hidden thing 
They look'd upon this manner of anſwer 
ing as leſs hazardous for them than the 
cifive oracles of Butos, or the aſtrologic 
predictions of Thebes, and capable at th 
ſame time of cauſing more ſurprize in thoſ 


art of the enchantments, related in fabulo 
hiſtory, were only ſuch plays. Theſe repre 


that building which form'd the northern e 
tremity of the Elyſian fields; and which . 
be 


e me 


frontiſpiece of a temple. The prieſts of th * 
ſt the 


firſt claſs, or thoſe who apply'd themſelre 
to ſacred literature, preſided over theſe ln 1 
and their children were'train'd up to them 
tho' among the other claſſes, they took bo 
prieſts and prieſteſſes who ſeem'd to hay 
the greateſt talent for theſe exerciſes, * 


Wait v 


* The grounds of all this may be ſeen in the llt 
chapter of Meurtius's Eleuſinia. M. I Abbe Banier lik 
wile gives an explication of the enchantments pradis 
in the temples of the antients, which comes up to tb 
Orig. des fables, tom. 3. p. 168. | 11 


> „ e the 


lions © 
cery” 
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* employ d both men and women of he 
kcond order to ſerve at them. The prieſts, 
yho were mathematicians, put in practice 
whatever experience had taught them in the 
nechanicks, for the probability of the ma- 
teal ſhew, and the motion of the machines 
ntroduc d therein. The opticks were in every 
art obſerv d with ſuch nicety, that the 
knſes were faithful while they gave falſe 
ideas ; and the objects themſelves could not 
e appear d otherwiſe. than their images 
tem d to do, in the perſpective of their theatre. 
e muſt likewiſe allow, that as they had 
0 occaſion for an entire amphitheatre, they 
ac d the perſon, or few perſons, they were 
v anſwer to at each time, in ſuch a point of 


ew as was an infallible illuſion to their 
icht. 


, 


BUT all this was nothing in compariſon to 
e meaſures which the knowledge they had 
it the diſpoſitions of the ſoul and body enabled 
lem to take, to prepare their ſpectators for 
bs illuſion. They made them ſometimes 
rat whole months; and during that time, 
ey endeavour'd to get partly out of them, 
nd partly by other means, thoſe circum- 
ances which werepreliminary to the matter 
Which gave them uneaſineſs; that they might 
Compoſe their verſes, and prepare the decora- 
ons of their ſcenes accordingly. They then 
tev'd thoſe. who conſulted them into the 
| 8 private 


— — 
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private apartments they had in the temple$ 


And befides the myſterious ceremonies the T! 
perform'd before them there with the gat! th 
ſhut, they fed them for ſeveral days togethe any fi 
with nothing but light food and delicious us { 
quors, in which they mix d ſoporiferous polM:t a d 
tions. At laſt they took up a great ſtone u viſe 1 
wards the bottom of the temple ; and then Mund p 
they ſaw, by the favour of a gloomy an at of 
ſparing light, an eaſy ſlanting paſſage, hon 
which they were to deſcend. They werhcicty 
lac'd in a fort of car, which was only opeifiſyic it 
fore. The prieſt, who was chief of th{WThey 
divination, plac'd himſelf by them; and is 
they were women, they were accompam een 
by a prieſteſs, who was allotted them fron pu 
the beginning, as a companion and advilyiticir 1 
This car, compleatly mounted upon lo em: 
wheels, which were hidden, and making pon 2 
noiſe, was puſh'd gently from behind dong be 
the èaſy deſcent, as if it went of itſelf, iu ad fu 
one of the walks we mention'd above, whore a: 
in ſome meaſure, began the Elyſian field ad or 
The car was firſt ſet in motion, and conter wh 
nued in it by officers of the ſecond ordeWul an 
who came, without being ſeen, out of doof the 
of this ſubterraneous paſſage, and who welWrickec 
reliev'd by others from ſpace to ipacyOpotton 
And thus it went on in an equal motion nolt a 
the Elyſian fields, at the entrance of win the 
they alighte d. | Won 


by gre 
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Tx o' this place ſerves for a daily walk to 
| the ſubterraneous inhabitants, yet when 
any fuch perſons were expected, every thing 
was ſo order'd that they ſaw none but whom, 
a diſtance, they took for heroes or heroins, 
wiſe men and virtuous women. The prieſt 
nd prieſteſs, who did not ſuffer them to be 
gut of their fight, nam'd the chief of thoſe 
vom they ſaid had been beneficial to human 
ſxciety, either by their great ſervices, or by 
ile inſtructions, or at leaſt by good examples. 
They let them ſee at a greater diſtarice vaſt 
ouds of thoſe, who, tho' their virtues had 
been bury'd in obſcurity, had not been the 
cs punctual in the obſervance of them during 
their lives ; nor were they leſs rewarded for 
them after their death. The light fell equally 
upon all their faces, they were not, however, 
0 be diſtinguiſh'd. Nearer were thoſe who 
had ſubdued the greateſt of human paſſions, 
love and anger; and next to them, thoſe who 
ad only given way to chaſte and lawfullove; 
Ir who had only follow'd the motives of a 
at anger againſt the wicked, for the benefit 
if the , and the advantage even of the 
mcked themſelves. All chefe poſſeſs d the | 
bottom of the Elyſian fields, which was the 
moſt agreeable part. On the fide of them, 
n the wings, were thoſe who had done great 
«ions, but had ſuffer'd them to be eclips'd 
by great and frequent frailties ; or who, in 
Eo . the 
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the courſe of their glorious undertakings, hy 
ſometimes taken the counſels of their paſſion 
for the counſels of virtue. In another 

to conclude, were thoſe whom love had next 
indeed prompted to commit a crime; hy 


| who, by means of this paſſion, had been fel 


der'd ſupine and backward in the pradiq pb 
of their duty, and for ever averted from t 1. 
heroick courſe they had begun to purſix Ko 
The ſame reſtleſs ſpirit which had tortur Chai 
them in their life, but above all, a rege ere 
for having in this manner travers'd the. prope 
fate, follow'd them even in death. In va they 
the women they had lov'd, repreſented ¶ ct th 
them how ſatisfy d they ought to be with th gener 
fame they had acquir'd : they had not iu pere 
ſerenity in their countenances, which is aher 
effect of accomplith'd virtue, and theſe wome 3 
turn'd aſide to weep. At theſe fights ſuch peſ cori 
ſons thought themſelves truly tranſported ini nuſic 
the habitations of the other world, and be * 
liev'd none to be really alive but the pre feicher 
and prieſteſſes who accompany'd them. bes 
THE were next conducted to the theati 2 
which they were told was the temple of di voice 
nation. At their entrance, a noble ſtair- ca unce 
preſented itſelf to their view ; but thro t 
ſteps they perceiv'd, as in a great cave T 
flames, which aroſe from a canal of ſpirituo ery 
and ſulphurous waters, which they had { lo my 


en fire. This canal, tho' but narrow, 


* 


| | . 
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an effect | of the opticks, ſeem” d to chem 


river of flames, of which Orpheus made his 


Phlegeton. Beyond the flames they ſaw 
men and women clad in ſkins, which fitted 
0 cloſe to their bodies, that th ey e ſeen d 
naked, Frightful figures of the Eumenides 


or Furies were continually ſcourging them: 


the vaults reſounded with the reiterated blows, 


which however not giving. any wounds, 


hew'd they met with bodies capable of 


ſuſtaining eternal torments. Theſe objects 


were ſhewn them as long as was thought 
proper, according to their character; and 
they even . acquainted them with the cauſes 
of theſe different puniſhments, ſuch as they 
generally might apply to themſelves. They 
were at laſt brought to the front of the theatre, 
where the prieſt and prieſteſs always ſeated 


themſelves by them, There, beſides: the 


chorus's, which, with the help of proper 
muſick, repreſented in -as lively, and in a 
more affecting manner than nature itſelf, 
either people or armies, according to the 
lbx&, the actors and actreſſes, by means of 
imperceptible maſks, and other ſecrets of the 
Pantomime art, counterfeited the viſages and 
voices of thoſe perſons the conſulters were 
concern d for, | 


Tro' the prieſts did not give anſwer te 
trery thing they were conſulted about with 


bmuch ceremony; and theſe theatrical re- 


preſentations 


54 
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preſentations were in reality not performd WM in tl 
above twice or thrice in a year; there were, of! 
however, every day general preparations or in e 
repreſentations of ſcenes invented on feign's Ml cciv 
ſubjects. The children of the prieſts regularly WM that 
attended them. The prieſts and prieſteſſ; Ml con! 
who actually officiated below, and even thoſe Ml tion 
of the ſuperior manſions, came thither by turns, WM poſſ 
either to act parts, or to give their advice, Ml thei 
Initiates were likewiſe admitted, and heard: mar 
and as they made trials of the effects of their facr: 
decorations and muſick, theſe rehearſals ot to t 
proofs of ſhews were finer than the moſt i whe 


finiſh'd pieces in the world. The Egyptian ſuffi 
prieſts and prieſteſſes had their places aſſigu di ner, 
them in the latter, as among the Greeks and info 
Romans ſince. It wes ſurprizing enough in t 
hear with how much judgment they gave dea. 
their opinions of them; becauſe even thoſe cun 
who had receiv'd anſwers from them ini in 
this manner, believ'd they had ſeen appari- whi 


tions, and not repreſentations. I am the mal 
ſhorter in the deſcription. of this ſacred anec and 
dote, becauſe we ſhall ſee an example of ii hoo 
at large in the laſt book, of which Setho eye 


himſelf will be the object; but the conſul wet 
tation will be at Heliopolis, where the prieſtꝭ acc 
as we have before hinted, were more exper] the: 
in divination than thoſe of Memphis. 2 

91 r01 


I 8H 4N'r, however, quit this ſubject with hay 
dut removing an objection, which may ai the 
& — 5.5 - 4 N * : 10 Kg 
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in the minds of our readers, how the prieſts 
of Memphis, ſo enlighten'd, and ſo punctual 
in every article of morality, could thus de- 
ceive mankind, The key to this myſtery is, 
that they themſelves were ſeduc'd. It was a 


poſſeſs d their childen with this opinion from 
their infancy, as they themſelves had in like 
manner receiv'd it from their fathers. Their 
ſacrifices, faſtings and ſcourgings, preparatory 
to their anſwers, not in the preſence of thoſe 


ſufficiently evince this truth. In like man- 
ner, all the meaſures they took beſides to get 
information of facts, their aſſiduities, as well 
in their cloſets as private conferences, to en- 


cumſtances of times, places, and perſons, were 
in their minds but ſo many natural means 
which they thought themſelves oblig'd to 
make uſe of, leſt they ſhould tempt the gods, 
and by their temerity draw upon the prieſt- 
hood the loſs of ſo precious a gift. With an 
eye to the ſame precaution it was, that they 
were more or leſs preciſe in their anſwers, 
according to the inſpirations they believ'd 
they had receiv d. They did not, however, 
attempt to conceal the ſecret of this practice 
from their initiates. On the contrary, after 
having acquainted them with their principle, 
they were glad to get light from them. on 
ND | ſeveral 


conſtant maxim amongſt them, that divina- 
tion was inherent to the prieſthood. They pre- 


who conſulted them, but amongſt themſelves, 


deavour to foreſee future events, by the cir- 


Iam 


. 
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ſeveral queſtions they propos'd them, as from 
men who had more knowledge of the world 
than they themſelves. As for their prepare 
tives to work thoſe who conſulted them y 
to an illuſion, or, as they call'd it, an extaſy; 7 
they had another view in them, which os 
they look d upon as very commendable, with MW © 
reſpect as well to them, as to other. perſons 
to whom they might relate their adventure, 
It was to inſpire in them a love and fear of 
the gods ; not only by a previous view of 1 
the Elyſian fields, and of Tartarus, of which MW © 
they let them have a glimpſe, but by the 
great leſſons, either given them in form, or 
cunningly inſinuated in their ſcenes. Indeed, 
in courſe of time, when the practice of divi- 
nation paſs d into Greece, or as it remain d 
in Egypt, the intention of the diviners be- 
came exceedingly deprav'd: For, not to men- 
tion the palpable cheats of rea! impoſtors, 
only defign'd to trick men of their money, 
and tp corrupt the virtue of the women, the 
Prieſts of ſome temples have had recourſe to 
magick operations and horrid ſorcery, which 
they thought a ſurer method to diſcover 
hidden cauſes than the invocation of the gods, 
or human and natural enquiries. But, in 
ſhort, the reſult. of all thefe conſiderations | 
taken together, is this, that thoſe of our Gre- 
clans who have attributed every kind of divi- 
nation to deceit, have, in this point, had but 
a faint knowledge of mankind, and that the 


prepoſ- 


\ 
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prepoſſeſſion and enthuſiaſm of thoſe Who 


pretended to this gift bas had a greater part 
in the error of divination, and has kept it up 
longer than fraud alone would have been capa- 
ble of. However, as both theſe cauſes give 
equally place to truth, which becomes more 
and more manifeſted, divination loſes ground 
daily ; and we may, without being 2 of 

that art, foretell its approaching and entire 
extinction. On the ſide of the Elyſian fields, 
advancing towards the pyramids, was the laſt 
part of theſe ſubterraneous manſions, or the 
Pantheon of the prieſts of Memphis: On oc- 
caſion of which I ſhall obſerve, that whole 
Egypt was call'd, The Pantheon of the Uni- 
verſe. Tho' the whole extent of theſe ſub- 


terranean habitations was in general call'd the 
- temple, properly ſpeaking, the pantheon alone 


deſerv'd that name. The entrance to it was thro” 
ſeveral very deep arches, plac'd behind the 
trees on the weſt- ſide vf the Elyſian fields. The 
roof of this temple was not extremely high, 
exceeding only by ten feet the height of the 


arches, which were of twenty feet: but tho'the 


breadth was but of forty feet, the length was 


; Extraordinary, being equal to that of the 


Elyſian fields, comprehending even the depth 
of the theatre. Leſs would not have been 
ſufficient to contain all the deities of Egypt 
in ſeparate chapels ; nor was there a chapel 
allotted to every one : for the Egyptians 
ador'd, art. leaſt, the thirty thouſand —_ 

O1 
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of which Heſiod the poet tells us. The fan. 
ctuary of this temple was conſecrated to Is, che 
the mother of nature, or nature herſelf. Her fron 
ſtatue was there plac'd upon a pedeſtal, much WM thro 
the ſame as Apuleius, in his Metamorphoſis, ſerv 
repreſents this goddeſs appearing to him in evil 
a dream. The foremoſt chapels on the right ing, 
and on the left, contain'd each ſeparate the Wl and 
image of one of the chief deities, which by ¶ out 
the Romans, to whom Pythagoras brought Wl on 
them out of Egypt, were call'd C oſentes or ftat 
Selecti, q. d..countſlors of Jupiter, or choſen 
for his counſel *, 


NEexrT to them came the demi-gods, call'd 
Semons or Medioximi, half men, or middling | 
deities. The images of theſe, as many of | 
them as were known by name, were plac'd 
ſeveral together- in the ſucceeding chapels. 
The laft chapels continu'd to the line of 
the frontiſpiece of the theatre, and were 
appropriated to that infinite number of un- 
known deities, who, according to them, had 
their habitations neither in heaven nor hell, 
but were diſpers'd in the air, upon the earth, 
and in the waters. They were repreſented 
by general figures, or ſuch of which one 
ſerv d for a whole kind. Theſe idols were 
plac'd in their ſeveral chapels, with their I as 
faces all turning towards the bottom of the I ac 


* See Kirk, tom. I. P. 174, 175, 


temple, 


do 15 < y ; 1 : 
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n- Wl temple, as that of Iſis was in the ſanctuary: but 1 
is, WY che bottom of the temple, from the line of the 15 
ler WM frontiſpiece of the theatre to the wall at theend, Ut 
ch thro' which there was no entrance, was re- * 
fis WM (crv'd for the miſchievous gods, otherwiſe call'd il 
in evil genius s. Typhon was repreſented ſtand- 1 
ht I ing, leaning with his back againſt the wall, A 
the and of the ſame height; his arms ſtretch'd 4% 
by Wl out reach'd the walls on the right hand and F 
ht on the left; near in the ſame manner as the "If 
or WW flatue of Serapis, the Pluto of the modern . 
ſen i Egyptians, in his temple, which we now ſee i} 
at Alexandria *. But Typhon had the figure Þ 


ofa man only from his head down to his navel ; 
[I's he was repreſented with flames proceeding 
ng out of his eyes and mouth, and from the 
of MW trunk of his body two enormous dragons, 
cd Wl which ſupply'd the place of thighs and 
els. legs +. His fingers were vipers, agreeable 
of Wl to the deſcription which Heſiod gives of 
ere Typheus, and Apollodorus of Typhon, which 
1n- vere the ſame. From the bottom of the temple 
ad WF to the line of the frontiſpiece of the theatre 
ell, were twenty chapels on each fide, in which 
th, were the images of the malign genius's, 
ted W which, like the figure of Typhon, fac'd the 
nc good deities, to ſhew their oppoſition to 
ere W them. The walls and roof of the temple, 
cir as well as of the arches on each ſide, were 
the WF adorn'd with hieroglyphicks, which contain e 
* See Ki . I. pag. 199. jo 
t ee his he in Kirk, fibid. pag. 221; 


the 
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the hiſtory, as well as an account of the wor- 
ſhip, of the gods in the pantheon, Here 
were perform'd every night, from ten till 
two, ſeveral ſorts of ſacrifices and ceremonies; 
at which were preſent all the inhabitants of 
thoſe lower manſions, even the priſoners of 
the Field of Teers, as well as thoſe who had 
fail'd in the trials of the initiation, the prieſts 
and prieſteſſes of the upper houſe, when they 
would, provided they did not neglect their 
common functions elſewhere, the greater 
rt of the initiates, and the new 1nitiate and 
E guide the three un won of the mani- 
feſtation. 


As theſe nocturnal ceremonies began be- 
fore the end of the natural day, they fiſt 
offer d their devotions to thoſe divinities to 
whom the day was conſecrated. Moſt of 
them had their peculiar victims; and they 
even knew the ſeveral ſorts of wood which 
they were to. uſe, either to burn the victim 
whole, or ſome parts of it. The wood was 
ſet on fire, according to the different digni- 
ties of the gods; either by the ſun-beams, 
brought. thither by means of a parabolical 


glaſs, as the ſacred fire of the veſtals, or 5 


the ſparks from a flint ſtruck by a ſteel; 
laſtly, by the flames of a lamp. The Gree 


'* See for this whole account, Kirk, tom, 1. Syntag: 3 3 


* 
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and Romans adopted theſe niceties, and car- 
yd them ſo far as to obſerve the difference 


of fountains from whence they drew the 
water to extinguiſh the fire with which the 


of W have no other water but that of the Nile, 
ad they made uſe of that only in their ſacrifices ; 


{ts but they fetch'd it every day out of the great 


icy channel of that river for the uſe of the pan- 


cir WW theon. This, perhaps, gave occaſion to thoſe 


ter Wl authors whom Diodorus follow'd, to ſay, that 
nd WF three hundred and twenty prieſts of Mem- 


10 phis brought every day water out of che N ile | 


the diſtance of ſeveral furlongs. 


prieſts, and others none but prieſteſſes. But at 
midnight the ſacrificing prieſt for the day, 


the laſt arch towards the bottom of the temple, 
on the ſide of the Elyſian fields, and went 
inta the ſanctuary to the ſtatue of Iſis. 1 
were accompany'd by a great chorus 


and even their children of both ſexes, and of 
all ages from nine years upwards. When the 


two lines of prieſts ſtopp'd, and made room 
for the offering which followed to paſs be- 


ing was carry d by prieſts daughters, to the 
3 8 


victim was conſum'd. As in Egypt they 


SOME of theſe deities had only ſacrificing 


follow'd by two lines of prieſts, eame dut of 


muſick form'd by other prieſts, prieſteſſes, 
ſacrificing prieſt was come to the ſtatue, the 
twixt them. And here the truth of the hiſ- 


torical fact obliges me to ſay, that this offer- 
number 


P 
* 


| Fu 
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number of eighteen, two and two, naked, 
and having each a baſket of fruit, or other 
preſents, according to the ſeaſon. | Theſe 
girls began this office at thirteen, and conti. 
nued it till their marriage. The facrificing 
prieſt receiv d and emptied all theſe baſket, 
upon a great ſquare, altar, on the foot of 
which was this inſcription; which being 
copy d from the Egyptian upon a marble, 
is yet to be ſeen in a temple of Capua *. J., 
tibi, una, que es omnia, Dea I/s. That is, 
We offer thee to thyſelf, thou only and 
univerſal deity, goddeſs Iſis. The maidens 
who brought the offering, retired behind the 
ſanctuary, and the prieſts went into it, to ac- 
compliſh the ceremonies, which laſted: near 
two hours, always accompany'd with the 
found of voices and inſtruments. Theſe cere- 
monies difter'd in the four ſeaſons, as did the 
hymns, which were the ſubject of their 
muſickx; many of which were afterwards 
ſung in the ſuperior temple, and from thence 
came into the mouth of every Egyptian, for 
the beauty of their verſes and tunes, Which 
were ſometimes heighten'd by novelty. 
Tu EsE were the myſteries of Iſis; the 
ſecrecy of which made them ſo reſpected in 
the flouriſhing ages of Egypt; and which, 
having been reveal'd during the confuſion | 


| See Kirk, tom. NY pag. 188. 


of 


8 


be wars, and the oppreſſion of conquerors, 


we ſerv'd as an example or pretext for that 
centiouſneſs which has ſince ſpread itſelf 
yer the temples of Greece and Italy. By 
the memoirs that have came to my hands 
plainly appears, that the prieſts and aſſiſt- 
nts in antient Egypt never made. an ill uſe of 
rhat paſs'd before their eyes in the Pan- 
eon. Orpheus has expreſs'd the deſcrip-- 
on they were ty d down to on this head by 

e aw fulneſs of the place, under the image 
f Tantalus ſtanding in the midſt of water, 
ur not being, able to drink. Lycurgus, car- 
ing his ideas yet farther, ſuppos'd that wiſ- 
bm which reign'd in Egypt throughout the 
hole ſacerdotal order, in which no inſtance 
s been known of any diſorder ariſing from 
paſſion for women, was owing to their ſee- 
g them in this manner naked every day. 
aa this, it was made him! eſtabliſh in his 
mublick the luctations or wreſtlings at which 
e youth of both ſexes perform'd their exer- 
ls naked in the fight of the whole world. 
e aid, the Lacedemonian women were 
ck d in the circus by the publick modeſty, 
om what he had heard the prieſts in Egypt 
„ that theirs were deck'd in the Pantheon 

ich religious holineſs. However, a long 
perience has,convinc'd the wiſe of the truth 

| that ſentence of the old Latin poet Ennius, 
no ſays, that nakedneſs expos'd to the eyes 
the citizens, is the original ſource of all 
mL Eos . 
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the diſorders of a republick. Flagit trin 
cipium eft nudare inter cives corpora. A ven 
faint knowledge of the Greek and Roma 
hiſtory is ſufficient to give us an idea of thy 
ſhameful exceſs to which the firſt commy 
nication of the myſteries of Iſis diſcover 
cCarry'd thoſe nations. The Egyptians then 
ſelves, fallen from their priſtine avſterin 
had introdue'd into the temples, which the 
were allow'd to erect out of Egypt, and d 
cially at Rome, ſuch an extravagant lice 
tiouſneſs, that the ſenate made ſeveral decree 
to aboliſh thoſe temples they call'd. Me 
phitick. Popular ſuperſtition, ſupported h 
habitude rooted in debauchery, had render 
theſe decrees of no effect, till the conſul Paul 
Emilius himſelf took an ax, and began n 
demolition of them. Theſe temples wehe 
re-eſtabliſh'd under the dictatorſhip of Syll 
and deſtroy'd again by the conſul C. Calpit 
nius Piſon *. The emperors, ſucceffors ( 
Auguſtus, rebuilt them, or pull'd them dow 
according as they prov'd enemies or fate 
of their country; and the vigilance of ti 
moſt holy and pious. prince Marcus Aurel 
Antoninus, who now governs the world wil 
as much wiſdom: as glory, has enough to. 
to prevent theſe infamous practices fro! 
being reſtor d every day in ſome part 


had 
per Il 
Howe 


laim' 
lay a 
Fards 
Ireet 
7 16 t 
late'g 


other. 
See on this ſubje&t T. Liv. dec. tom. 1. 9 
4 1 
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SzTHO8; to omit nothing, enter'd, after 
the ſacrifice of the laſt day of the manifeſta- 
von, thro' one of the weſtern porches of the 
Pantheon into that walk, which ran along thè 
bottoms of the pyramids; and having found the 
iron grates which boutided it on the northern 
Wide, he had the ſatisfaction of touching it 
bn the inſide, as lie had done without, when 
he was with Amedes at the” bottom of the 
jel of the pyramid. By that, he in ſome 
anner bore teſtimony to himſelf, that He 


Hen dd happily accompliſh'd the painful and 
br erilous courſe of the initiation. He lay, 
nder owever, that night, according to cuſtofn, in 
utc ſubterranean manſions; while prepara- 


on was making againſt the next day fot 
e magnificent proceflion, which they call'd, 
he great Iſiack Pomp, or, The Triumph ot 
Mia” th” 5 


Tu £ evening before, fix officers of the 
ond order appear'd on horſeback before 
de king's palace, which, as we have al- 


afcliiedy ſaid, was oppoſite to the temple at the 
d wi tber end of the ſquare : and there they pro- 


to md by ſound of trumpet, that the next 


5 fo a new initiate Would appear. They after- 
art Wards made the ſame proclamation in every 


er of the city thro' which the proceſſion 
Fs to paſs, They did not mention the ini- 
tes name, But chey declar'd'him to be an 
1 . 


ETHO 2 Egyptian. 


„ 
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Egyptian. For with regard to foreign initi. 
ates, the proclamation was only made at the 
gate of the temple; becauſe the proceſſion, 

' which 1 near ſo pompous, went only 
round it. This was always agreeable ney 

to the kings, who believ'd they thereby gain' 

a faithful ſervant upon all occaſions; Bur it 
| was yet a greater joy to the people, whi 
look'd upon the Egyptian initiates as wiſe 
mediators between the king and them, and 
as powerful protectors about his perſon. 
many years generally paſs'd without their at 
taining ſo great an advantage, the rarity 0 

it enhanced the value, and inſpiredjevery one 


with an earneſt deſire to ſee this ceremony . T 
Upon this particular occaſion the diſpoſition i { 
5 the court were alter d. They had thennd f 
ſuſpicion there that the new. initiate. w: "ea 
Sethos. Every one thought him out of Mem 7 
phis, and ſome even believ d him out of Egypt Wk 
and beſides, conſidering the corruption off 
manners, and meanneſs of ſentiments i r. 
which the greater part of the coprtier wefi 5 
= : | plung'd, they look'd back tothe age © ** 
1 fables for thoſe heroick times when kings « "ons 
i ſons of kings were candidates for the initi wok 
tion. Seſoſtris, who was initiated at Thebe E 
was the laſt king of Egypt, who had theam " 
bition to aim at this dignity. And thus th 1 
queen, in imitation of thoſe mothers wi E | 
think they have taken great care of cheir chil ak 


dren, when they forbid them all re 
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that require reſolution and courage, did not 

fil, when ſhe heard the news, to obſerve to 
the ladies about her, that if ſhe knew one of 
her ſons ſhould defire to be initiated, ſhe 

would ſoon prevent it: and the judicious 

company was very much diſpos d to applaud 

her. As for the king, as he did not meddle 

with the affairs of ſtate, and only employ'd 

his ſervants in his amuſements ; he was very 
little affected with the merit of the initiation, 
and propos'd to himſelf no other ſatisfaction 

in it, but the pleaſure of ſeeing this pomp 

pals under the windows of the palace. 


TRE whole night was employ'd in adorn- 
ing the inſide of the temple wich whatever 
che prieſts had moſt magnificent in their 
treaſury ; and the citizens of Memphis pre- 
par d the ſtreets, and embelliſh'd the butſides 
of their houſes with their . moſt precious 
moveables. A little after fun-rifing, the 
temple was open'd to the people, and in the 
middle of the ſanctuary they ſaw the taber- 
nacle of Iſis, which was brought up from the 
ſubterranean temple. . It was a large coffer, 
cover'd with a veil of white filk, embroider'd 
with hieroglyphicks in gold, over which 
was a black gauze, to ſignify the ſecret of 
the myſteries of the goddeis. Before the 
3 mov'd, they offer d a ſacrifice to 
er; during which, the daughters of the 
prieſts, who never appear'd abroad bur on 
bh ©” 2 
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the feſtivals of Iſis, danc'd, by turns; grave 
dances to the ſound of inſtruments alone. {zpted 
Immediately afterwards'the march began to. ſtandu 
wards the city. The fix officers, who hall de he 
proclaim d the ceremony, went firſt, ſound. the de 
ing their trumpets from time to time; ang! fine 
two lines of guards of the ſame order march fther 
on each fide of the proceſſion, the 'whok z ſort 
length of ir. Of the four clafles of Prieſts embrc 
the mathematicians, the phyſicians, and the faſten 
lawyers. went firſt, preceded by their children one. 
in the ſame order, and in the fame habit a tufts 
themſelves. All the prieſts wore à blackſſ*="" 
robe under a tunick of fine linnen ; but oer f an 
the tunick, the three firſt claſſes of the pro- ines, 
ceſſion wore robes of blue, violet or red; 0 Ihe 
which one part cover'd thee heads. Be 4 the 
tween the two lines march'd, one by one ne © 

prieſts, whom they call'd Paſtop hores: in- Attac 
Read of robes, they had cloaks bf the colour bm 
of their claſs; and they carry'd. the books 0 bure c 
Mercury, from whence h 1 d yn aher 


ſeiences * ünce 
the P 


proce 
did 1 
came 


of pr; 
the 


* 80 
pag. 80 
part 2 


the er 


Apron this firſt part of che pro eſſion, 
came a prieſt of the firſt claſs in a black 
cloak, who carry'd in both hands the famous 
IGack table, reſting. upon his breaſt; it wa 
of copper, but border'd and travers d with 
plates of lilver, W e which were 1 


* Clem. Alle Strom, lib. 6. 712 
che 
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the emblems of the myſteries of Iſis, repre- 
ented by the figures of men and women, 
{anding. or fitting, and of which ſome had 
hc heads of beaſts *®. He was follow'd by 
the daughters of the prieſts, clad in tunicks 


of finelinnen, over robes ofthe colour of their 


fathers claſs, and having over their tunicks 
1 ſort of ſcarfs, each of a different colour, 
embroider'd with gold, with golden tufts, and 
ſaſten d on their left ſhoulders with a precious 
tone. They were dreſs'd in their hair with 
tuſts of herons feathers, and adorn'd with 
ar-rings, necklaces of pearls, and bracelets 
of an ineſtimable value. They form'd four 
ines, and went arm by arm, two and two, 
The prieſteſſes, who were governeſſes, went 
n the middle, cloath'd all in black, except- 
ng their tunicks ; and on the ſides of theſe 
extraordinary beauties, which were but ſel- 


dom ſeen, the guards were doubled. By the 


bare deſcription of Apulieus, we find that even 
oher women, who were initiated to Iſis, 
ince the devaſtation of Egypt, have taken 


the place of theſe damſels in ſuch forts of 


proceſſions, at which even the other prieſteſſes 
did not aſfiſt before. After theſe damſels, 


came a very great choir of muſick, compos d 


af prieſts and their children, who proclaim'd 
lie approach of the tabernacle of Iſis. It 


* See. Kirk, about this table; OEd. Zgypt. tom. 4. 
pag, 80. & feq. and the Ant. of F. Montfaucon, vol. 2. 
fart 2. page 3114. . : 
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was carry d on the ſhoulders of eight priets: I vent 
but immediately preceding it, went maiden; ff the « 
of the ſecond order, clad in 'babits of white Ml follo 
woollen, very fine, and adorn'd with flowers, WM whic 
who having citterns and tabors in their hands educ 
danc'd before- the tabernacle a ſort of light Iſiac 
dances ; the imitation of which the Grech occa 
have carry'd 1 far in their Org ies. Other 


of theſe maidens, who went on each fide 
burnt perfumes ; the ſmoke of which r- T 
rounding wo! tabernacle, it ſeem'd to bei riur 
always in a cloud. The high; prieſt walk pear: 


alone after the tabernacle. He was cloath d not 
in white under his tanick ; and over it with they 
a purple robe lin'd with ermin ; the train of and 
which was carry d by two children of the of e 
ſecond order. He had a fort of mitre on, and 
peculiar to * alone, and he only had thel inter 
augural ſta | which all other prieſts bore in and 
his abſence. He was follow'd by the prief The 
of the firſt claſs, or interpreters of the ſacredi Mer 
literature, whoſe books were likewiſe carry' eco 


by Paſtophores. Two among them carry' 


a pole on their ſhoulders, upon which wa was 
plac'd the augural or divinitory urn; iMac 
was cover d by an aſtrolable, a quadrant andi core 
a compaſs. For tho aſtrology was more in to t 


uſe at Thebes than in the other remples pea 
aſtronomical inſtruments were every where in e 


the ſymbols of divination. All the prieſti ploj 
of this claſs were cloath'd, under and above did 
their white tunicks, in black. The antienteſtſſ Ho 


Went 
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went neareſt the tabernacle. , contrary to 
ns MY the order of the three firſt Po es, they were 
ite WM follow'd by their children, the two lines of 
which were clos'd' by the four prefeQs of 
education, Here, properly ſpeaking, the 

ght WM lack pomp ended. It was ſeen upon other 
Ml occafions, but had never been ſo numerous, 

ers and fo magnificent as on this. 


ur- TH E laſt part of the dene or tha | 


be vonph of the initiate, had a military ap- 


ld pearance, even with regard to thoſe who were 


th a not warriors ; becauſe it was ſuppos d, that 


wich they defended their country in their way: 


n oli end betides, the initiates were indifferently 
the of every profeſſion for the ſervice of the king 
and of the publick. At the head of the ſecond 
interval, appear'd, under the ſound of fifes 
and kettle-drums, three ſtandards flying. 

The firſt bore the ſymbol of the kingdom of 
Memphis, which was the Ox Apis; the 
fecond that Gf Egypt, which was a ſphynx; 
and third that of the whole world, which 
was a ſerpent, biting his tail, in the form of 
circle This was to ſignify the order ac- 
cording to which the initiate devoted himſelf 
to the ſervice of mankind. The initiates ap- 
pear d next; they were but few in number 
in every nome: and thoſe who had any em- 
ploys, either in war, or in the provinces, 
did not quit them to be at this ceremony. 


However, if there were any initiates of ano- 


ther 
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reach d but to their knees, and which they 
never went without; and over their veſt wa 
the robe of their dignity or function: on 


triumph of Sethos. According to this order 


gave place to mere citizens. 


fire-colonur'd ſcarf, embroider d-With gold: 
He had a chaplet of myrtle on his head, and 
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ther nome, they had their places here ac. | 
eording to the order of their reception, for 
all the initiates of Egypt made but one boch. 
They march'd one by one in their uſual 
habits, that is, in a veſt of fine linnen Which 


the ſide of them, and out of the rank, went the 
foreign initiates, if there were any in Egypt: 
and thus it was that Orpheus aſſiſted at the 


it often happen'd that generals and even 
princes, who were younger in the initiation, 


Ax laſt appear'd the new initiate, having 
at his right-hand the youngeſt of the prieſts, 
and at his left the eldeſt of the initiates, 
For this firſt day he was lain only in a 
white tunick, with a train trailing after him 
of the length of his body: Over it he had a 
ſhoulder-beit, white border d with black, at 
which hung a ſword; the hilt of which was 
only of ſteel : inſtead of a girdle, he had g 


in his hand he held a large branch of palm, 
as the ſymbol of peace: His head Was cover d 
with a White veil, which fell over his face 
and breaſt, chro which he could fee enough 
e walk by, hut whieh binder d every mk 
+9 | rom 


from knowing him. Behind him follow'd a 
triumpbal chariot, drawn by four horſes in 
font. Four virtues held a triumphal crown 
over the empty ſeat; and images of the vices 
enſlav d, border d all the circumference of the 
othoard. This. chariot was, excepting ſome 


ſymbols, like to that in which generals made 


their entries into the chief cities of Egypt, 
it their return from any ſignal victory. But 
the initiate never went into his; to ſhew 
that he did not 
honours which his great actions might merit. 
lu this ceremony the initiate had at all times 
been receiv d with great acclamations af the 


people. But the extravagance and myjuſtice 


of Daluca's 


ration, made. the hopes 


of ſome rel ief of yet greater concern to alb 
the inhabitants of Memphis. Flowers and 


ſweet eſſences were ſcatter d in abundance 
on the initiate. from the windows and ſtreets. 


No muſick was ever ſo affecting as the con- 


cert of benedictions they beſtow'd upon 
him. It was for this reaſon, though the 
py had been lefs at other times, that the 
nitiate always went veil'd ; that he might 
apply no part, of theſe tranſports of publick 
fection to himſelf, and that he might, on 
the contrary, ſuppoſe they were. only due to 


the high eſteem had for a body, whoſe ex- 


amples he was. hereby. taught to follow, and 
whoſe glory” he. was, eee d to main- 
tain, 


3 - 
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aſpire even to thoſe exterior 
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'  SETHoOs, after: having in this manner 
made a circuit of a great part of the city, came 
to the ſquare, in which was the king's palace. 
The king, the queen, and a croud of courtier 
waited their coming, in a long. balcony, 
adorn'd with rich tapeſtry. Oſoroth, who by 
nature was good, ſeem'd to take part in 
theſe rejoicings, as the acclamations pro- 
claim'd their approach. As far as he could ſec yery 
the laſt diviſion of this pomp, and above all 


when he diſcover'd the head of the initiate, _ 
which was at leaſt equal to the talleſt, he tho 
felt a ſoft commotion, which immediately W 1: 
rais d in the queen, who was an enemy 1M init 
all good, a very lively jealouſy: But her I and 
confuſion was ſenſibly increas d, when the han 
initiate aſcended a high ſcaffold, erected ac- beg 


_ cording to cuſtom, before the balcony of the 
the palace. Here he kneel'd down on ail afte 
cuſhion, and made a profound reverence to 
the king. Then riſing, he drew his ſword, : 
as offering it for his ſervice. At this action, 


thi 
which the young prince perform'd with 2 cr 
wonderful grandeur and noble air, Oforoth, W Tr 


almoſt with tears in his eyes, ſtoop'd, and of 
ſtretch d ut his arms as to embrace this ini- 
tiate. He then turn'd to the right and to 4, 
the left, to inſpire every one with that ten- 
der admiration with which he himſelf was be 
pierc'd. The people, encourag'd by this 

example, vented thouſands of joyful acclar 
PORES mat10ns 
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mations addreſs'd to the king. They wiſh'd 
him to be their maſter, and to continue ſo 
during a long courſe of life. At the ſame 
time they fix'd their eyes upon the queen in 
1 manner, which tho' no otherwiſe inſult- 
ing, than in their ſecret intentions, ſhe how- 
ever perfectly comprehended. This lady, 


who, in compliance to the king, was oblig d 


to conceal that real rage, which gnawed her 
very ſoul, under a forc'd ſmile, was for a 
long time the object, not only of the people, 
but even of the courtiers, who deteſted her, 
tho they were become her ſlaves. But her 
diſorder was yet infinitely, greater, when the 


initiate was gone down from the ſcaffold, 
and return'd to the temple, holding in one 


hand his naked ſword, and in the other his 


branch of palm croſſing one another. For 
the king: took this. occaſion to aſk the queen 


after his ſon, who, he ſaid, had the ſame ſhape 


and gaite as the initiate. He added, that he 
wiſh'd it had been Sethos, and that he ſhould 
think it a happineſs in his old age to have a 
ſon who might deſerve ſo great an honour. 
The queen, who was confirm'd in her belief 
of Sethos being abſent, becauſe ſhe did not 
ſee Amedes among the initiates, inform'd 
the king of the journey for which Sethos 
and Amedes had defir'd leave three months 
before. The king took it ill ſhe had not 
acquainted him with it. He even ſaid, Cd 
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me had inform'd him of it, he thould no 
Have been ſo long abſent, but have been back 
again time- enough to have ſceti a triumph 
which would have ſtirr'd up his ethylatigh 
But the hour of Oſoroth's cdhverfion wa 
net yet coffie, and he had more violent 
fhiveks than that to ſuffer before he could 
be awak'd out of his lethargy ; or rather, 
_ the prefetit object, which always affected thi 
= foot gave way to other impreſ: 


» 


hut V 
effect: 
ther 

the r 
night 
there 


of hi 


I the mean time the initiate being enter'd 
2510 the temple, aſcendyd a very high throne, 
The uppermeſt ſtep was large enough to 

Hold three of four people together. Tivo 
officers of the ſecond order follow'd him 
thither, and drew two large cuftaifis before 
then. White certain hymns were ſinging 
betow, which expldin'd; in the nature of 1 
prophecy, thoſe benefits which might be 

ted from an initiate of illuſtrious birth, 
Sethos put of his common habit over his 
white veſt; and in about half an hour, the 
cortains being drawn away, diſcover'd him 
to the people, with which the temple was 
_ er6tided. The acclamations were doubled at 
the fight of him; and the news was inſtafitly 
Carry d to the king. The queen, who Was 
preſent, was caſt into an exceſs of deſpair, 
be ran the Was oblig d then to — 
ut 


— — — — or 
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bot but which will ſoon produce very fatal 
ack Wl effects. In the mean time they had fur- 
ph ther information, that Sethos was to ſtay 
on, I the remainder of the day and the enſuinig 
va night in the college of the prieſts; wheres 
lent 


there were to be great rejoicings on account 
ld of his reception. | a> 


would 
ployit 
0 his 
going 
wholl 
ng ine 
blow 
would 
that Se 
lftrih! 


TH 
new 
0 folle 
ling 
ructic 
dards 
Ifquic 
e exc 
lings, 
ng's 
burle, 
enera! 
der c 
kthos, 
uing 
ept 0 


HE next morning Sethos and 


 Amedes went to the palace to 
the king's levee. Oſoroth, in the 
preſence of ſeveral of the gran- 
dees who were in his apart- 
ments, receiv'd his ſon with open arms. He 
thank'd Amedes for having procur'd him the 
advantage of the initiation ; and he told the 
young prince, that the war which the kings 
of Thebes and This had but then jointly de- | 
clar'd againſt the kingdom of Memphis, ent! 

| | would Vo 
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would ſoon give him an opportunity of em- 
ploying his ſword, which: he had devoted 

to his ſervice at the ceremony of the fore- 
wing day. After a converſation which ran 
gholly upon general topicks, the king ſeem- 
ng inclin d to be alone, Sethos retir'd. He wag 
oo, d by the courtiers, who thought things 


xould ſoon take another turn at court, and 
hat Sethos would have a great ſhare in the = 


litribution of N employs. 


THE queen in the mean time had form'd 
new plan of politicks, which ſhe propos'd 
follow. Her chief aim, to which every 

„ig was to be ſubſervient, was the de- 
ruction of Sethos; and the diſpaſeion to- 
ards a war, which, till then, ſhe had been 
- Wiuicted at, was thought of ſervice for 

e execution 'of her deſign. Among other 

— Wines, ſhe reſolv'd to let the return of the 
Wigs inclination to his fon take its free 
d Worſe, and particularly not to interrupt the 
racral tendency of the court, and of every 
fer of the kingdom to court the favour of 
Kthos. This trial laſted about a fortnight, 
ung which time, however, ſhe carefully 
pt on her ſide the ſecrets of the ſtate, and 
le key of the treaſures deſtin'd for the ex- 
ence of the war. None of the officers of 


g le army were yet named. At the expira- 
le- Wn of this term, ſhe pitch'd upon a mo- 
u WW" the thought the moſt favourable to 
ud vor. I. U ſucceed 
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ſacceed in a private conference ſhe had de- gam 
ſir'd with the king. ; TEE for t 
| 3 I { 
Mr lord, ſaid ſhe, you have had ind bit. 
to make trial of the conſequences which and 
may attend the too ſignal marks of confi juch 
dence in a king to his fon, the heir to hi erer 
crown, to whom a whole kingdom adhere hi; 
as their future and undoubted maſter. Yo whic 
already ſee the court of prince Sethos mor iriti; 
frequented than your own; and the people in 0 
flatter d only with the hopes of his reign proj. 
ſhew a more fervent affection for him, tha virtu 
you perhaps found in them for your ou rinſ 
erſon when you firſt aſcended the thron that 
is in vain We pretend to diſpute this pri erciſ 
vilege to youth, if we once ſuffer them his i 
take advantage of it. But I dare affirm, tui not 
the art of government preſcribes very dig tike 
rent maxims. Witneſs, my lord, your 199 only 
father, who poſſeſs'd this art to a deg of th 
beyond any of his predecefſors. You kno Mem 
in what manner the great Seſonchis behan but t 
with regard to you; I won't ſay to the i belor 
of ſixteen, which is that of the prince 30% This 
ſon, but to the age of fifty, at which youll and | 
| reign began. During ſo long a guardian cem 
he never imparted, any of his deſigns WW Unde 
you; and twice or thrice when he, at JF be i! 
ſollicitation, ſuffer'd you to give prooß f a th, 
your valour in war, it was barely in you, 
character of a yoluntier ; and he a4 bud t 


! 4 L 
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named his generals to his own mind, even 
for thoſe expeditions in which you ſery'd in 
perſon. In the mean time you never aſpir'd, 
witzout his. knowledge, to titles eminent 
and proper to win and ſeduce the people, 
ſuch as is that of an initiate, I don't, how- 
ever, impute to the young prince a deſign 
which is far above the reach of his age, and 
which ſhews us in him an example of an 
nitiate of ſixteen years, not to be parallell'd 
in our hiſtories. The only author of this 
project is Amedes, a man of a dangerous 
virtue, who leaves no ſtone unturn'd to be 
reinſtated in the miniſtry, in order to weaken 
that ſovereign authority in you, which I ex- 
erciſe in your name. I know it is through 
his intrigues that the king of This, who had 
not before joyn'd the king of Thebes, has 
aken up arms againſt you. The latter 1s 
only induc'd to war by an ancient jealouſy 
of the kings of Thebes againſt the kings of 
Memphis, and he makes no other demands 
but that of ſome places which he pretends 
belong to his frontiers. But the king of 
This, as brother to the late queen Nephte, 
and uncle to prince Sethos, preſumes to con- 
cern himſelf with the affairs of your ſtate. 
Under the colour of the chimerical deſigns 
he imputes to me, he has the aſſurance, 
a the inſtigation of Amedes, to demand of 
Jou, that a greater regard than hitherto be 
lad to the young prince at Memphis, during 

U 2 | 7 
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our life-time. It is my duty, my lord, to n 
inform you of theſe conſpiracies, which M0 
forming, as well within as out of your do. Ml and 
minions, againſt your ſovereign power. | tigu 
is your fault if they be not ſtifled in ther Ml = ff 
birth; but I can't go about it ear of a 
without your approbation. amb 
f 7 he, | 
Taz king, who ſeem' d bimſelf to hin ſtrat! 
acquir'd a greatneſs of ſoul and a more ele- Unt, 
vated mind upon the initiation of his ſon, WM Arn 
anſwer'd Daluca : That he approv'd * n 
care for whatever concern'd the authority plex1 
of his government : But at the bottom, ad- (hat 
ded he, in the diſpoſition the late king, m ſent 
father, left the minds of his ſubjects, I find he 1s 


I have power ſufficient, and all that is want ©" 
ing is a due management of it for the good mn 
of my kingdom, and the ſecurity of my Ame! 
people. Beſides, added he, the univerſaſſ See 
and conſtant teſtimony of all men, and eve begin 
of all my predeceſſors, won't ſuffer me M bon 
entertain any miſtruſt of the initiates. Se * 
ſonchis himſelf, whoſe example you alledgeW" thy 
and who underſtood mankind” better thai 
any —_ in the world, made uſe of Ame” me 
des, during the whole courſe of his reign o f 
in the moſt ſecret and difficult occurrence ine fr 
and ſeem'd always perfectly ſatisfy'd wit lad | 
his conduct. Amedes always declining th ns 
ake 


office of prime miniſter has been the on 
reaſon why I burthen'd the late queen ant 
> | you 


$ it; 


* | 
y 
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fect Oſoroth, judging of others by himſelf, 
and only rellecting upon the cares and fa- 


2s think what might be, at leaſt for perſons 


ambition. You may remember, continued 
he, that at your entrance upon the admini- 
tration I advis'd you to Amedes as an aſſiſ- 

tant, and I ſhould adviſe you to it with more 
earneſtneſs at this time, when the cares of 
bern approaching war ſcem to me more per- 
plexing to a perſon of your ſex; but 
that I would not have Amedes be ab- 
ſent from my ſon in the firſt campaign 
he is going to make, I don't propoſe, how- 
ever, to give my ſon, for his firſt trial, the 
ommand of my troops. On the contrary, 
Amedes ſhall make him paſs thro' every de- 
gree of military ſervice, and the prince ſhall 
begin by obeying thoſe, over whom he will 
ſoon command. I therefore expect you give 
ne a liſt of the chief officers who are to ſerve 
In this war, and eſpecially the name of him 


to meet the enemy. Daluca anſwer'd; That 
tho ſhe herſelf had continued to provide for 
the frontiers, ſhe, as well as the whole court, 
had beliey'd, for a fortnight paſt, that the 
ling, in conjunction with Sethos, would 
make choice of proper commanders. But, 
it was not ſo, ſhe would the next morn- 


on with the weight of this office. In ef- 


tigues of the adminiſtration, did not ſo much 


of a certain rank, an object of deſire and 
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other men, and being a ſlave to Daluca, fe 
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ing bring him a liſt of the general officers 
for his approbation, and that then they 
ſhould depart without delay. 


Tux queen had at that time the lif 
about her, with a deſign of ſhewing it to 
the king at the concluſion of this conference. 
But this prince had by his anſwers put her ſo 
far befides her meaſures, and ſeem'd ſo little 


ſenſible of the fears ſhe thought to ſurprize 


him with, and fo eaſy with regard to thoſe 


ſhe intended to render ſuſpected, that ſhe | 
had not the courage at that time to offer 


him a liſt of men according to the humour 
of her new-modell'd court, and conſequent- 
ly without virtue or merit. The old offi- 


cers, who were yet living, were not indeed 


remoy'd, but all the vacancies were filld 


up with young men, who were the moſt 


devoted to thoſe ladies who had taken them 
off from their military exerciſes, or at leaſt 
who had made them return, as ſoon as it 
was in their power, from thoſe expeditions 
of little moment, which had offer'd fince 
DPalnca's adminiftration. The general ſhe 


had nominated was a man of thirty years of 
age, more fitting to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
war by his pride and preſumption, than by 


his prudence and valour. Full of ambition, 


which wanted virtue for its ſupport, he 


ſought more the envy than the eſteem of 


8 
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25 her quality of a queen. The difficulty 


was to make him acceptable to the king in 
the new circumſtance of the change which 


ſeem'd to appear in him, and above all of 
the concern he had to take to place his ſon 
in an army made up of good troops and ex- 
erienc'd commanders. However, ſhe was 


under an abſolute neceſſity of having a ge- 


neral of this character to impart her deſigns 
to: She employ'd the night following to for- 
tify herſelf with reſolution and aſſurance to 
employ her utmoſt influence to get this ge- 
neral confirm'd. She knew very well, that 
by this choice ſhe put the affairs of the 
kingdom in ſome danger: but ſhe argu'd 
within herſelf, that being rid of Sethos, and 


remaining mother to the ſecond ſucceſſor to 


the throne, every thing would turn in her 
fayour. . 


Taz next morning ſhe accoſted the king 


with her table-book in her hand: My lord, 


laid ſhe, I have taken care to preſerve thoſe 
officers who have gain'd the greateſt repu- 


tation in the ſervice of the late king your 


father, in their ſeveral ſtations. You may, 


perhaps, think the general I have nam'd © 


ſomething young; but, not to mention his 
other qualities, what J eſteem the moſt in 
him, and What the late king ſought the 
moſt in all his generals, is his aſſiduous and 

; U 4 conſtant 


28 great a value upon her ſpirit of intrigue, 
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conſtant dependance upon the orders of the 
court. You, my lord, without ſtirring out 
of your cloſet, ought to be, like the great 
Seſonchis, the real and only commander of 
your armies. Your officers of war have no 
other intereſt but to give proofs of their va- ag 
lour, and to obtain teſtimonies of their zeal I par 
and ſervice: but you alone know how far your MW Bu 
army is to be hazarded, and your enemy Ml fic! 
to be purſued. I therefore think it my in 
duty to propoſe a general to you who will M to 
be led by your views, and who has no other yo! 
motives than thoſe you ſhall give him. If Wl pe: 
this caution be at all times neceſſary, it is Ml fir: 
by ſo much the more ſo in a war to as 
which you ſend a ſon, whoſe preſervation is, MW {ta 
without doubt, your chief care. In my ha 
opinion, thoſe men are not to be entruſted MW wh 
with youth, who by being accuſtom'd to joi 
danger, are not apprehenſive of it, who take MW ch 
no counſel but of their valour, and wait MW thc 
\ for no order but opportunity. The king, MF _ 
being become ſomewhat haughty with re- 
gard to Daluca, interrupted her, by ſaying, MW fu 
that with ſuch a preamble ſhe might recom- MW ter 
mend to him the meaneſt ſoldier in the MW tie 
army. That in the mean time he knew that W in! 
experience, valour, and ſometimes even the on 
temerity of a general was the real ſecurity M So 
of an army. But to conclude, added he, MW th 
let us ſee the choice you have made. The th 


king, as ſoon as he had caſt his eyes apy lat 
the 


— — — 
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the name of this perſon, who was called 
Thoris, faid® to the queen; Madam, I am 


 yery apprehenſive that the zeal of my an- 


cient officers will very much abate, when 
they find themſelves oblig'd to ſerve under 
a general yet more inferior to the greater 
part of them 1n birth and merit, than in age. 
But it is at your riſque he is going to the 


field. I give up this firſt campaign, which, 


in my judgment, will hardly be deciſive, 
to your miniſtry. The ſucceſs will ſhew 
you whether your eaſe and happineſs de- 
pend upon your own counſels and admini- 
{tration 3 or whether you ought not to put 
as well your own intereſt, as that of the 
ſtate, into other hands. As for my ſon, he 
ſhall have no other commander but Amedes, 
who himſelf ſhall have none ; and they ſhall 
join ſuch bodies of troops as they ſhall 


chuſe, on ſuch occaſions, and for the time 
they ſhall judge expedient. 


Os0RoTH had hitherto experienc'd only 
ſuch wars as were without danger, and 
tended only to enlarge or leſſen the fron- 


tiers a few leagues, and which, never ſhak- 


ing the fate of a kingdom, ſeem only carry d 
on to keep the officers and ſoldiers in action. 
So he thought he might very well entruſt 
the queen with the management of this, and 
that he had ſufficiently provided for the 
lafety of his ſan, by exempting him es 
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304 The Life of SET HOS. 
the commands of a general he had no good 
inion of. He thereby fell into the error 
of thoſe who don't prevent diſtant evils, 
imagining that they know the juſt extent of 
them, and can ſet bounds to them at will, 
The queen therefore, finding ſhe had the 
power, at leaſt once more, to purſue her 
own meaſures, made this her indiſereet 
choice publick. All well-wiſhers, to the 
ſtate were uneaſy at it; but it was an 
alleviation to their ſorrow, when they fore- 
aw, that, at the expence of ſome batal- 
ions or forts, bad ſucceſs, more powerful 
than men, or even princes, would neceffarily 
bring on Daluca's fall. | 


Tur new general, notwithſtanding the 
troops march'd with all poſſible diligence, 
had time to make the ftreets and houſes of 
Memphis ring with his pride and joy. His 
litter, borne by flaves in accoutrements of 
war, carry'd an air of triumph; he ftil'd 
himfelf a Hero ; and he told eyery one in 
expreſs terms, that the dignity conferr'd on 
him did not fo much affect him, as the oblig- 
ing manner in which it was done: The 
queen, indeed, that he might be the more 
enfible of the value of his employ; had not 
at firſt given him the uneaſineſs ſhe herſelf 
had gone thro', when ſhe propos'd him to 
the king. But the evening before his de- 
parture ſhe took him in private, and 1 

5 | im 
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him what repugnance the king had ſhewn 
on his account. He talk'd of you, faid ſhe, 


as if he had been inſpir'd by Amedes, Se- 


thos, and the whole body of the initiates. 
Their principles are ſo differing from ours, 
that we ought not to wonder if they are 
our enemies, as we are theirs. My influ- 
ence, however, has obtain'd your nomina- 
tion, but you are not to ſuppoſe it ſo ad- 
yantageous as it ſeem'd to be when I firſt 
laid the deſign. That was in the abſence of 
Sethos, when there was ſome appearance, 
that he, ſeeing me queen with an unbounded 
authority, and fearing that his younger bro- 
thers were preferr'd to him in his father's 
fayour, had choſen to retreat out of Egypt, 
or was gone in ſearch of adventures in fo- 
reign countries. Then you would have had 
the command of armies for your life, and 
my eldeſt ſon, who is but ſeven years of 
age, educated in my fight, and with my 
views, would have confirm'd you in that 
command during- the whole courſe of his 
reign. 'The caſe is now yery different. I 
don't mean becauſe the King has exempted 
Sethos and Amedes from your command, 


and left them the choice of what troops 


they ſhall think fit to join with, and of the 
enterprizes they ſhall judge expedient to en- 
gage in. This exemption is at leaſt ſo far 
to your advantage, that you are not anfwer- 


able for the hazards they wil expofe them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves to, But what I plainly perceive to 
your diſadv 

the trial of this firſt campaign, the king 
will give the command of his troops to 
prince Sethos. If this ſhould happen, you 
will neceſſarily, by reaſon of your age, be 
degraded to the meaneſt poſts in the army, 
from which I have with pleaſure rais'd you. 
Don't ſo much as hope that I will employ 
my credit for your ſupport. As ſoon as Se- 
thos is at the head of the army, I ſhall diſ- 
engage myſelf from a miniſtry diyided in 
itſelf. The loſs won't be great to me: 1 
ſhall remain queen, and the mother of two of 
the king's children; but I lament the lot 
of thoſe whole fortune is dependant on 
mine, and whom, however, 1 ſhall then 


ſtrictly revive to abandon. 


| F having been a while ſilent, 
ſaid, Madam, what you do me the honour 
to tell me, opens my eyes. Your goodneſs in 
concerning yourſelf for my intereſt, teaches 
me, that it is my duty to be thoughtful of 
yours, which is inſeparable from that of the 
ſtate. Your adminiſtration has reſtor'd it 
to all the glory it thone with under the 
great Seſonchis ; and it ſhall be a law to me 
to undertake whatever can ſecure to you 
that authority you are ſo juſt in the admi- 
niſtration of. In vain our two greateſt ene- 
mies-are exempt from the general command 


= | | 


a 


antage, is, that immediately after | 


of 
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of the army. If a profound reflection can 


furniſh any expedient ; if a continual atten- 
tion can enable me to lay hold of ſome of 


thoſe opportunities, the ſeeming hazard of 


which will remove all ſuſpicion, I hope to 
make myſelf worthy of your choice. The 
good or bad diſpoſal of things, a victory or 
the loſs of a battle, the obedience or diſobe- 


dience of your particular commands, may 
be of equal ſervice to you. Say no more, 
reply'd the queen, remember only, that, in 
bold enterprizes, delay is generally more 


dangerous than a ready execution; and go 


with me to take leave of the king this in- 


ſtant. The king, at the firſt ſight of this 
officer, only turning his head towards him, 
inform'd him, that he had exempted his ſon 
and Amedes from the command he was go- 
ing to exerciſe over his troops. He added, 


that it was the queen who employ'd him, 


and that he wiſh'd he might anſwer the 
choice ſhe had made of him. After which, 
continuing his diſcourſe to the ancient off 
cers who were about him, he told them, 
that after this campaign they would have 


the pleaſure of ſerving under his ſon only. 


Upon this cold reception, the queen retiring 
into her cloſet, order'd Thoris to Glidw 
her, as if to give him his laſt inſtructions. 


| There, laying aſide all diſguiſe in their diſ- 
- courſe, they form'd the black deſign, which 


the approaching campaign was to furnifh 
the 
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the means to, gand at the ſame time to 
conceal. | 0 We 


THe general rendezyous for the tr 
was in the neighbourhood of Coptos, a con- 
queſt of the late king's, which the enemy 
then threaten'd with a ſiege. This city was 
actually in the ancient diviſion of the king 
of Thebes, It was even become, by their 
care and labours, one of the greateſt trade. 
ing cities of Egypt. For they had caus'd 
a great road to be made, with 1nns at proper 


diſtances, from Coptos, croſs the ſands of 


the Egyptian Arabia, to that maritime city 
of the Arabian gulph, to which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, after having embelliſh'd it, 
gave the name of his mother Berenice. From 
Memphis to 'Thebes, a diſtance of above 


one hundred leagues, there were an hun- 


dred ſtages or ables, of which Diodorus 
makes mention, each for two hundred hor- 


ſes, to diſpatch the king's orders, and like- | 


wiſe for the convenience of trayellers. But 
the temples, palaces, ſepulchres of all ſorts, 
coloſſal ſtatues and obelisks, which appear'd 
to view, upon leaving the Panopolitan Nome 
to enter the Coptite, were of themſelves 
ſufficient evidences, that the latter, of which 
Coptos was the capital, had time out of 
mind: been a province of the Dynaſty of 
Thebes. As magnificent as all the kings 
of Egypt had been in the publick monu- 

5 ments 
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ments they had erected in different parts of 
their kingdoms; none of all the other kings, 
not excepting even thoſe of Memphis, had 
near come up to the kings of Thebes in 


s | 
dis regard. The great number of quarries, 
| of ſtones, marble, and porphyry, of which 
the Upper Egypt 1s full towards the ſouth, 

. had furniſh'd them with materials, and their 

ir inmenſe riches had enabled them to make 
_ MW uſe of them. The nearer 'Thebes, the more 

1 numerous were theſe ſurprizing olyoſts 7 
which form'd on every ſide of this famous 
WW capital, ſince call'd Dioſpolis, avenues ſo 
y ſtately, tho' ſeen at a great diſtance, that 
J =2ny bave confounded them with the city 

1 itſelf, Thence it was that ſome have rec- 
b kon'd 'Thebes four hundred and twenty fur- 

e bongs, or ſeventeen leagues and an half 


„long“, while others reckon. but fourſcore 
s furlongs, or three leagues and one third q, 
which was the real length of the city, pro- 
.. perly ſo calld. From this ſame confuſion 
it other authors have ſaid, that that part of 
q Thebes, which was built on the eaſt of the 
a nyer, was extended very far on that ſide 
je into the Egyptian Arabia, continued on the 
es WM welt of the river by the diviſion. of the 
h Memnonium, and ftretch'd towards the fouth 
of to Syena under the tropick, which is near at 
of forty leagues diſtance. This it was, in ſhort, 
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that made Homer call T hebes, the city 
with a hundred gates; a determin'd number 


| which only ſignifies a great many, as Dio- 
dorus remarks. Another error into which 
the real bigneſs of this city has made ſome 


Greek authors fall, and which has more re- 
gard to our preſent ſubject, a war between 
Thebes and Memphis, is the number of 
fighting men Thebes could ſend into the 
field. They have been made to amount to 
a million *, But this number denotes either 
the inhabitants of Thebes, comprehendi 

even the women ; or the body of all the 
ſoldiers of the whole kingdom, their ſons 
included. We find in ſome memoirs which 


were known to Pliny , that the king could 


Tange three hundred thouſand men in the 
ſubterraneous paſſages of Thebes, which 


belong d to him, not to mention thoſe ap- 
pertaining to the prieſts, and march them 


out of the city without the knowledge of 
the citizens. That was, without doubt, the 


ſtate of the militia of Thebes alone. Me- 


phres, who reign'd there at the time we are 
now ſpeaking of, propos'd to inveſt Coptos 


with two hiadred: thouſand men, and to 


have another body of one hundred thouſand 
men, under his own command, to cover the 


ſiege. But out of an air of magnificence, 
Which the kings of Thebes, as ancient con- 


* Sttabo I. 1j. f L. 36. tom. 2. p. 375. Ed. Hard. 


querors 
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y Wl querors of . nations, had always affected, 
er N Mephres had in his army foreign troops of 
> eſtern Arabians, and Troglodyte Ethio- 
ch pians, which he himſelf had brought under 
ne his yoke; but to whom he had left their 
e- cuſtoms and accoutrements of war. 


of MW THz queen of Memphis, on her part, 
he having furniſh'd the city with ammunition 
to and proviſion, and plac'd a garriſon of thirty 
er ¶ ouſand men in it, which was as many as the 
crcumſtances of the place requir'd, march'd 
likewiſe a defenſive army of one hundred 


ns thouſand men, commanded by Thoris. Ame- 
ch (es rcjoic'd that there was a ſiege to be ſuſ- 
nd MWtn'd in this firſt expedition of Sethos ; be- 
he aauſe, having reſolv'd to ſhut himſelf up 
ch MWyith him in the city, the governor of 
p- chich was a man of valour, and his friend, 
em be thereby plac'd the prince out of the 
of MWrcach of his ſecret enemies. Before they left 
the lemphis he advis'd him to put the casket, 
le- Which the late queen, his mother, had given 
are lim at her death, into the hands of the 
tos prieſts; becauſe the fate of man, eſpecially 
to chen going to war, being uncertain, he 
nd Mould at leaſt be ſure, if he return'd, and 
the vhenever he return'd, of finding this re- 
ce, MWource, or the prieſts would employ the trea- 
on- {Wires of it in ſuch a manner as he ſhould 


rect them, in whatever part of the world 


rd. Mic might be. 'This being done, Sethos de- 
ons Wl \or. I. R parted 
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parted with his governor three or four days 


after Thoris. But as Amedes would not 
extend the privilege of the young prince 
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beyond the bounds the king had et, he 4 
carefully avoided whatever might have the WW v. 
appearance of a command. So Sethos wa u 
accompany'd only by Amedes, and the tu 
eight young lords his companions, who hall k 
defir'd leave to ſerve with him as volun-WM ot 
tiers. They had each their ſlave. Sctholl 21 
had one whoſe name was Afares, an An- by 
| bian by birth, as almoſt all thoſe of his con. in 
| dition are, who, in the ſequel of this hiſto-¶ de 
ry, has a very ſingular part to act. He wal] th 
of the ſame age-4s the prince, and being oil on 
'a ver ſprightly genius, had taken advan- ref 
tage of the exerciſes both of the body and} op 
mind, which were enjoin'd his maſter in the by 
courſe of his education. Having ſeen the ab 
benefits of virtue, he had refoly'd to takq yd 
upon him at leaſt the appearance of it, ani th 
even to purſue 1 it, if it could lead him to thai me 
pitch of fortune which was his true aim tar 
The queen had for ſome time before mad 0 
attempts to corrupt him: but, ſeeming noi rec 
to underſtand her, he had imbib'd a maxim the 
that if he muſt be a traitor, it ought to b co. 
for his own intereſt, and not for that o w; 
others. Our voluntiers enter'd into Coptol jet 
above a month before the enemy was in Ff bli 
condition to form any attack. a3 
wh 


SETHO! 
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with an extreme joy, and he ſoon perceiy'd 
he they were better pleas'd to be under the go- 

the vernment of Memphis than that of Thebes, 
Was under which they were very fearful of re- 
the turning. This fear had no regard to the 
hall kings, but to the prieſts, whom the kings 
un- of Thebes generally allow'd too great an 
tho authority over the people, which they abus'd 
Au- by exerciſing a very troubleſome inſpection 
in the inmoſt receſſes of families, and, un- 
der the pretext of honouring or appeaſing 


only ſtrict but ſevere, which made their own 
religion inſupportable. Amedes took this 
opportunity of ſaying to Sethos: My lord, 
by your title of initiate you are hereafter 
above my inſtruction. But the uneaſineſs 
you obſerve in the inhabitants of Coptos, 
the ſubje& of which you know, emboldens 
me to offer you yet an advice of impor- 
| tance, which was not proper for me to give 
you at another age, nor natural for you to 
receive from the mouth of the prieſts. All 
the morality, and all the virtue of a 1 
conſiſts in a juſt combination of piety to- 

wards the gods, and goodneſs to his ſub- 


as his goodneſs to his people is pernicious, 
when it countenances in them an obliyion 
SETHORM X 2 of 


S:THOS was receiv'd by the inhabitants 


the gods, burthening them with cuſtoms not 


jects; ſo that his piety towards the gods is 
blind, when it is hartful to human ſociety; 3 
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314 The Life of SETHnOs: 
of the gods and their worſhip. According 
to this principle, it will not ſuffice that you 
are a religious man, you muſt likewiſe be 
a ſtateſman. - By uniting theſe two qualities 
it is, that giving a reaſonable authority to 
thoſe who are to keep up good manners and 
the exerciſe of religion in your kingdom, 
you will prevent their deſtroying liberty, 
quiet, and particularly the publick diver- 
ſions. Theſe diverſions, kept within the 
bounds of decency, prevent real diſorders 
in the people they engage, and being turn'd 
as much as poſſible to a moral advantage, 
they even keep up politeneſs, and all the 
civil virtues in the minds of the populace. 
A virtuous and wiſe prince winks ſometimes 

at things in te publick which he won't 
allow in himſelf. But moreover, it is good 
to know, that as the juſtice of the gods is 
not the juſtice of men; that is, that as the 
gods, tho' infinitely juſt, do certain things 


which men could not do without injuſtice, | 


ſo the virtue of a ſtateſman, which ought to 
be greater than that of private perſons, muſt 
not always be limited by that of private 
| perſons. * Devotion, I ſay, even the leaſt 
enlighten'd, is in this advantageous, that it 


keeps up a ſpirit of good manners in the 


people : but it muſt be govern'd, and ne- 
ver ſuffer'd to have the rule itſelf, It is 


allowable, and even praiſe-worthy to act 
with regard to ourſelves upon Mags 
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of deyotion, but with other men we ought 
never to act but by reaſon. Thus a prince 
ought, above all things, to ayoid making 
his courtiers believe, that devotion will make 
them acceptable to him ; becauſe, inſtead 
of bringing them to this inward ſentiment, 
which is not to be inſpir'd, he leads them 
into hypocriſy, and thereby renders them 
more impious and wicked than they were 


before. A prince ought to go further, and 


prevent whatever may diſturb the publick 
tranquillity under the pretence of devotion. 


Men full of a blind and ſcrupulous zeal, on 


whom no paſſion has more dominion than 
that of guiding others, ought themſelves to 
be carefully watch'd by their prince; that 


after having troubled the minds of thoſe of 


his weaker ſubjects who give ear to them, 
they don't attempt to diſturb common order 
among thoſe who are not inclin'd to hear 
them. Don't confound this ſort of men 
with hypocrites, but look upon them as 
much more dangerous : for hypocrites do 
no more harm under the cloak of religion, 
than will turn to their advantage; whereas 


ſcrupulous perſons are capable, by their ob- 


ſtinacy, of doing harm to themſelves and 
others. But retain above all, my lord, what 


preſume yet to add to this advice. As 


much king as you will be, you will never 
be preferr d before this fort of men in 
he minds of the people, but as far as you 
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arc regular in your own conduct, and juſt 

in all your proceedings. Without this cau- 
tion, theſe avengers of their own cauſe, 

which they take always for that of the gods 

will attribute every unlucky accident, which 
may happen during the courſe of your 
reign, to your want of piety and juſtice, 

On the contrary, if you are 1rreproachable 
with reſpect to yourſelf, and juſt towards 
your ſubjects, you will make the odium of 
that injuſtice, which always accompanies 
the reformations and impoſitions of the men 
I am ſpeaking of, fall on their own head, 
1 allow that this evil is leſs to be fear d a 
Memphis, where, excepting in thoſe caſe 
in which religion is concern'd, the prieſts 


never meddle with the affairs of private per- 


ſons, but when they apply to them. There 
are none in all Egypt who better unite their 
piety towards the gods with their goodnels 
towards men: and you know how much 


they recommend humanity and beneficence 


to thoſe who have a ſupertority over others, 
The initiates of T e tho' full of ho- 
nour and courage, have always been more 
rigid in victories, and leſs forbearing in theit 
vengeance than thoſe of Memphis. Ina 
word, the prieſts of Thebes eſtabliſh reli- 


gion by ſeverity, and thoſe of Memphis by 


indulgence. By this the latter have made 
themſelves famous and reſpected throughout 
the whole world; while ihe others, by their 

© characters, 
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characters, can be agreeable but to very 
ſew, and do likewiſe much leſs good in 
their generation. Tho' religion is not de- 
pendant upon kings, and they ought not ſo 
much as to concern themſelves with it, they 
have a great ſhare in the exterior rites of 
it; and the tranquillity of their ſubjects is 
always their care. The kings of Thebes, 
who have not purſued theſe maxims, have 
ſuffer d a power to devolve upon the prieſts, 
which has often been of great prejudice to 
the ſtate, and which even. to this day is 
vexatious to themſelves. Not to mention 
the general alienation in the minds of men, 
occaſion'd by the ſeverity of their prieſts, 
an example of which you ſee here in Cop- 


tos; their hiſtory relates, that the ancient 


Amoſis, an initiate of Thebes, the ſame 
who had the glory of aboliſhing human 
victims throughout all Egypt, gave ſo much 
liberty to the ſuperſtitious zeal of the The- 
ban prieſts, that they drove out of the ca- 


pital only, fourſcore thouſand perſons, who 


could no longer bear up under the inſup- 
portable burden of ceremonies, which they 


impos'd upon them. Even to this day, now | 


they are much milder, they take upon them 
o go at will into the moſt private apart- 
ments of the palace: and whereas in other 


dynaſties, the prieſts make uſe of this pri- 


vilege but as favourites, at Thebes they do 
it as ineo and the king has only the 
mz © chamber 
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chamber of his nuptial bed, and that where 
the council of ftate aſſembles, Tree from 
them. A 


and t! 
them, 
tops © 
ſacerd 
in thi 
for th 


How vxR, to aun this moralizing, which 
may begin to be tedious to you, I have al- 
ready been thinking, my lord, to let you rigid 
take advantage of this prerogative of the you 
Theban prieſts for another uſe. Kings and IE juſtice 
princes can't always travel with fafety in I an oat 
foreign countries: but as an Egyptian ini- WW what 

tiate, all the prieſts of Egypt are oblig'd, at MW wh 
your firſt demand, to ſhew you all the cu- Wobſer? 
rioſities of their facerdotal Nome. They Win ap 
alone have the keys of this great number I form' 
of publick monuments, which are tombs, Wit wil 
They can go almoſt every where, from one {lf t. 
to the other, by ſubterraneous communica- MW Theb 
tions, tho' at ſeveral leagues diſtance. With ¶ bour! 
the prieſts of Thebes you may go as far as able; 
Syena and the Leſſer Cataract. You may what 
viſit as much as you pleaſe of the kingdom, I your 

and enter even into the king's palace, with- ¶ prieſt 
out either he, or any of his officers, know- I your 

ing that you are in his dominions. The the ff 
people of Coptos themſelves will only be- ¶ ie 
lieve you to be in the temple of Iſis, which I fure, 

is beyond the moraſs that defends one of Wing u 
Its gates, and by which you will begin your W prieſt 
private excurſion. It is true, you won't WW the w 
_ paſs thro” the ſtreets or publick ſquares, nor Wend 1 
will Po ſee "—— > thing of the e two C 

ang | 


\ 
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and the buildings which are in and about 
them, but what you may diſcover from the 
ops of the temples, or the windows of the 
ſacerdotal colleges. It is likewiſe true, that 
in this journey you will gain no knowledge 
for the ſervice of the ſtate; for beſides the 
rigid filence the prieſts will obſerve with 


juſtice and honour, they will bind you by 
an oath never to make uſe, as an enemy, of 
what you will ſee as an initiate. However, 
as whole years would hardly be ſufficient to 
obſerve all theſe wonderful works, and as 
in appearance the ſiege of Coptos will be 
form'd within a month; I believe, my lord, 
t will be proper for you to confine your- 
ſelf to a flight view of the Memnonium of 
Thebes, the city of Syena, and the neigh- 
bouring Cataract, which is the moſt remark- 
able; contenting yourſelf this time with 
what you may take a curſory view of in 
your paſſage, and with the anſwers the 
prieſts will give to your queſtions. I make 


the ſhorter, as I extremely deſire you may 
new the obſervatory of Thebes at your lei- 
lure, and have an opportunity of diſcourſ- 
ing upon the ſubje& of aſtronomy with the 


ihe whole world in that ſcience. To this 
end I have already recommended you to 
wo of the moſt noted prieſts, with whom 

I have 


you on this head, agreeable to the laws of 


your journey of mere curioſity by ſo much 


prieſts there, who, beyond diſpute, exceed 
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I have had a friendly correſpondence fince 1 
laſt reſided in Thebes; they will continu- 
ally attend you. But I believe in your ab. 
ſence, which they have fix'd to three weeks, 
it will be proper for me to ſupply your 
room in Coptos, that I may anſwer the king, 
your father, when he may deſire to hear 
concerning. you. During this time I will 
obſerve with aſſiduity, as well the interior 
and exterior of the place, as the preparations 
for the ſiege, that, at your return, I may 
with greater eaſe make you thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the actions we can enter upon 
when the attacks are forni'd. £7 


 SETHOS anſwer'd Amedes, that tho' he 
could gladly have had him as a companion, 
and even as a counſellor, on this journey, 
yet he approv'd of his wiſdom in the mea- 
ſures he had taken. That he was therefore 
ready to depart that very hour, to be ſure 
of returning before the ſiege began. Ame- 
des led the prince immediately to the ſacer- 
dotal college of Coptos. There he confided 
him to the care of the two prieſts, who con- 
vey'd him to the temple of Iſis in one of 
their own boats, which, as all other conve- 
niencies of the prieſts for travelling either 
by water or land in Egypt, was free, even 
in time of war, not only from all attacks, 
but from every viſitation. 
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As ſhort time as Sethos employ'd in tak- | *# 
ing a flight view of the curioſities, either _ 
exterior or ſubterraneous, of the Theban 


$ 
\ Wome; a fear of being tedious to the rea- 4 
8, er will make me yet more conciſe in the [| 
ar (eſcription of them. Sethos being arriv'd i 
11 Wat Thebes ſaw the four chief temples of the | 
or Weity *, the ancienteſt of which was a mira- j 
ns dle for its bulk and beauty. It was thirteen 


ſurlongs, or more than half a league in cir- 

c- Wcnference, ſeventy feet high, and the wall 
on Miventy-four feet in thickneſs. All the or- 
 Woiments of the temple, as well for the 
 Wichneſs of the materials, as exquiſite work- 

he Mnanſhip, was equal to the magnificence of 
n, the building, of which ſome part is yet 

y, Winding. But the gold, filver, ivory, and 
a» Worecious ſtones were pillag'd when Camby- 
Ne Ws ſet fire to all the temples of Egypt. 
rer Then it was that the Perſians, tranſporting 
ge- Jill theſe treaſures into Aſia, and carrying 
er- Mikewiſe Egyptian workmen with them, | 
led built the famous palaces of Perſepolis, Suſa, 
-und ſome other of their cities. Of forty- 
of eren tombs of their kings, which embel- 
ve- i'd Thebes. or the neighbourhood of it, 
her N Diodorus only deſcribes that of Iſmandes or 
ren Noſimanduus, which was call'd the Memno- 
ks, um; this Iſmandes or Oſimanduus being 
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no other than Mendes or Memnon, one oi 
the ſucceſſors of Seſoſtris. This ſepulchr, 
was fix thouſand two hundred and fifty feet 
in circumference. The inſide of it was di. 
vided into - ſeveral apartments, all differing to r 
one from the other. An account of them dae d 
agreeably given in this author; and Seth 11. 0 
view'd them all with admiration. 


Jaw | 
could | 
him 0 
which 


alterns 
jouble 
hſteen 
[1X tho 
and ſe 
mentic 
ers ye! 


AFTER having viſited the Memnonium, 
the two prieſts, as they had agreed with 
Amedes, carry'd the young prince immedi- 
ately to Syena, a place not ſo remarkable in 
itſelf, as for the way leading to it. This 
way was the more charming as it was 


not regularly border'd on the ſides, like aM A8 
ſtreet, with palaces in a ſtrait line: But the Mhew'c 
proſpect of a fine champian country was hn p 
every moment broken off by ſtately edifices, Mimm 
plac'd at unequal diſtances one from the Mirm - 
other. But to ſay the truth, this continua- Mie v 
tion of Thebes divided itſelf on the right and Mit « 
on the left of the river into ſeveral towns Wy tha 
which had their particular names; as Her- i is 
monthis, Tuphium, Latopolis, Elythia, M(:nce 

Apollinopolis the Great, the Ombes, and 
laſtly Syena. To give Sethos an idea of theſe MW TB 
places, the two prieſts, deſigning to return tos t 
with him by private paſſages, continued al- Wye 
ways in the high-road ; but he was with Mir th 

them in one of their cover'd chariots, with 
thin curtains round it, . they could he 8 
| | draw n 


9 
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law back at pleaſure, and thro' which they 
could ſee without being ſeen. They made 
him obſerve at a diſtance a ſquare temple, 
which had four avenues, each compos'd of 
wo rows Of treble columns, or columns 
ac d three and three upon a triangular pede- 
11]. On the cornices of theſe columns were 
lternatively a ſphinx and a tomb. Each 
jouble row was of five hundred pedeſtals or 
ffteen hundred columns, which in all made 
ix thouſand columns, each of a ſingle piece, 
ind ſeventy feet high. Diodorus makes no 
nention of this temple, but modern travel- 
ers yet ſee M remains of it. 


As ſoon as Sethos arriv'd at Syena they 
hew'd him the deep well, over which the 
in paſs'd perpendicularly the day of the 
ummer ſolſtice, ſo that at noon the whole 
frm of it was ſeen entire at the bottom of 
the water. This phenomenon, as well as 
that of the Obeliſks of this city, which 
t that moment gave no ſhadow, prove that 
Wt is ſituated exactly under the tropick of 
ud, Cancer. 185 ; 


TE next morning they propos'd to Se- 
thos ro viſit the leſſer Cataract, which is not 
ove four or five leagues diſtance from Syena; 
lor the larger is near to Napata in Ethiopia: 


Faul Lucas has given a print of them. Voyage to 
lie Levant, tom. 3. 
The 


in its increaſe abundantly fills theſe cavitie, 
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The ſmaller is a chain of rocks, which @ 
that fide towards Syena appear of a prodig. 
ous breadth, and of the height of two hundre 
feet perpendicular from the ſurface of the 
river in its natural coarſe. But at mor 
than ten furlongs farther towards the fouth{Wplatfo! 
begins che unevenneſs of theſe rocks, the 
cavities of which are ſo deep, that the water 
which pafles over theſe frightful places, fil 
and daſh againft the rocks with ſuch violence 
that the noiſe of it fills the mind with terror 
as far as they are heard. However, the Nile 


and covers them in a perfect level. It was 
then towards the end of the firſt month o 
its decreaſe ; before which, the journey to 
Syena, as well as the ſiege of Coptos, would 
have been equally impracticable. But the 
Nile, which runs gently in the plains, has 
then at the Cataract the ſwiftneſs of an arrow 
from a bow. Sethos had the pleaſure 0 
ſeeing the barks of travellers, which driving 
at this ſeaſon with the ſtream, make a fall o 
about two hundred feet without any danger; ce 
an inconceivable trial in the firſt who ventur¶ ¶ te g 
upon it. Here are likewiſe ſeen the remain dreat 
of an aſtoniſhing work. The natural caſcade¶ lar c 
which falls with the impetuoſity we have juſt 
obſer vd, leaves a ſpace betwixt it and the 
perpendicular wall. The kings of Thebes 


'* Strab. 1. 17. p. 818. 
15 had 
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lad caus'd a large platform + to be made, 


0 

h where they walk d dry under the water; 
hc motion of which forms it into a vaulted 
te :rch; and moreover, had caus'd to be hol- 
wlMow'd out of the natural rock, even with the 
platform, a vaſt grotto, enlighten'd by ſeveral 
below s of windows. Sethos allow'd, that this 


part of his journey very juſtly crown'd all the 
beauties of it. The two prieſts therefore con- 
ducted him back again to Syena. The Nile, 


wholly employ'd Sethos's imagination, and 
gave him an opportunity of aſking his guides 
heir opinion of the riſe of this river, and 
the cauſes of its inundation. | 


THE eldeſt of the two immediately an- 
wer d, That the Egyptians being inclin'd to 
bok upon the Nile as a gift immediately 
from the gods, or as a god itſelf, .which had 
: temple at Nilopolis; they thought it beſt 
to leave the people in an ignorance fo condu- 
ave to their piety. Indeed, continu'd he, 
the greater part of mankind is kept up in a 
greater veneration for the gods, by the pecu- 
lar operations they attribute to them, than 
by the effects which reſult from the general 
order of their providence. Therefore, not 
liſcovering to them the fact which is known 


t Paul Lucas, tom. 3. | 
had = to 
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long the banks of which they travell'd, and 
which they frequently paſs'd over on bridges, 
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to us, we leave an open field for ſome writer, alone 
who, not having ſeen things themſelves, re. it to 
late ſuch conjectures, with regard to the Nie appe 
the fallity of which time. daily diſcover Nile. 
Some have ſaid, that this river takes its ric quir! 
in the mountains of Atlas, towards the weſtem The 
coaſts of Africa ; and that traverſing all tha Afri 
part of the world, it came into Egypt by the Equ: 
northern confines of Ethiopia. Others, ad yet 
vancing ſomething nearer to the truth, tho who 
yet very far from it, bring the Nile directh extre 
from the ſouthern parts of Egypt, but, with ocea 


out reaſon, ſeparating Africa by che oc Afri 
at the Equator; then place the riſe of this decli 
river in thoſe lands which they ſuppoſe be- fifth 
yond it, and which they call the Anticthonez who 
or the other world: So that, according to « {tr 
their notion, the Nile traverſes the ſea, with tua 
out mixing its waters with that of the ocean poin 
They call the mountains, where they imagine a8 w 
it to ſpring, the mountains of the moon, andi tants 
place chem ten degrees beyond the Equator „ the 
It is more than a century ſince the ſacerdotali no 
college of Thebes has facrific d immenſe i but 
ſums to dive into the truth of this matter and 
Our prieſts, accompany'd by our officers ot culti 
the ſecond order, have neither fear'd the 
danger nor the fatigues of travels by ſea andi, 
land, which they have undertaken, either ar 
Dei 
* See the chart call d, Antiquiſima orbis delineatio, apps ba 
fire to p. 84 of the 1ſt vol. of father Briet's book, 2 ſcript; 


Parallela Geographiæ weteris & nove. 
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alone; or with ſundry merchants, who coaſted 
it to different ports of Africa: and it has 
appear d, that the diſcovery of the riſe of the 
Nile, which was the firſt motive of their in- 


They found out, that the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa 18 not divided by the ocean under the 
Equator, nor bends toward the eaſt; as is 
yet believ'd by moſt of the geographers, 
who ſtretch out this coaſt to the moſt eaſtern 
extremities of Afia, and incloſe the Indian 
ocean in this ſpace as a Mediterranean ſea *. 
Africa, on the contrary, extends in a point 
declining towrads the weft; to the thirty- 
fifth degree of ſouthern latitude. The prieſt; 


a {mall chart which he had about him, the 
ituation of the eaſtern coaſts of Africa to its 
point, and the turning of the weſtern coaſts, 
as well as the names of the principal inhabi= 
tants who dwelt as well on the one as the 
other, to the Fortunate iſlands: We know 
no other way at this time to theſe iſlands 
but by the Streights of Hercules's Pillars ; 
ter and return the ſame way, for want of 
cultivating the knowledge the Egyptians 


* This ſyſtem has been reviv'd in the latter centurtes 3 


achart of it, which is in Bongar's collection, call'd, Geft4 


Dei per Frances. But ſee in the aboye-mention'd work of 
apo father Brier, the chart, intitled, Agathodæmonis orbis de- 


led, Lie, oppoſite to p. 37. of vol. 1. 
one, Vo. I. | 1 had 


quiries, has not been the only fruit of them. 


who diſcours d him, even ſhew'd him; on 


ind Marin Sanuto, a Venetian, about 1330, publiſh'd 


%c 
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had of the whole compaſs of Africa. A. 


for the ſprings of the Nile, continued the in a 


prieſt, we have found them in a barbarous Wl We 
kingdom of Ethiopia, for which we have Ml the! 
yet no name, but the inhabitants call it I ha 
Goiama. They are twelve degrees on this fide MW to tr 
the Equator, which brings them to twenty. ]W take 
two degrees, or five hundred and fifty leagues I vant: 
on this ſide the mountains of the moon. And bene: 


we obſerve in general, that the geographical 
corrections almoſt always tend to diminiſh WW 8 


the diſtances of places reckon d by the moſt WM of fu 
antient geographers. Moreover, theſe ſprings Ml later, 


- ſeem to ariſe in a mountain cover'd with conce 


trees, which is flat at top. There we find Ml this 
two ſmall openings of ciſterns plac'd pretty fallin 
near one to the other, like two eyes. But facerc 
we can't ſound them, becauſe we are imme- offer 
diately hinder'd by roots of trees. The water ume 
has no iſſue but at the foot *, This river of to 
iſſuing from the mountain oppoſite to the him, 
north, ſoon forms a lake, call'd by the in- he w. 


habitants Dambea, which is above fixtyM to hi! 


leagues in circumference. At laſt, after Nile. 
many windings to the eaſt and to the welt, 


1 Tr ct 25 WE 
This agrees with the deſcription father Kircher exp] i 
OEd. Ægypt. tom. 1. pag. 57. makes of the ſprings o the 
the Nile, on the relation of father Peter Pais, a Portu- 11 
gueſe jeſuit, who was the firſt diſcoverer of them; and lame 
with the map he gives of the courſe ef this river into Rains 
Egypt. M. de Liſle differs a little from it in his map 0 


Africa of 722. He has even plac'd the two eyes, men- 8 
won d in this deſcription, to the right of Minus. und 


1 


it comes into Egypt, and traverſes. it almoſt 
in a ſtrait line from the ſouth to the north. 
We conceal this riſe and natural courſe of 


the Nile from the populace, for the reaſons + 


I have already given. And with regard 
to travellers and mariners, it is juſt that they 
take themſelves, for their intereſt and ad- 
vantage, the pains we have taken for the mere 
benefit of information. 


SeTH os, who from his ſoul diſapprov'd 
of ſuch a reſerve, flatter'd himſelf, ſooner or 
later, by ſome means or other, to verify what 
concern'd the coaſts of Africa, and to render 
this diſcovery, uſeful -to mankind, without 


ofter ſooner than he imagin'd. In the mean 
time he thank d the prieſt for this account 
of ſo many extraordinary things ; and told 
him, that not to be too troubleſome to him, 


to him the cauſes of the inundations of the 
8 . 


the inundations of this river, ſaid he, is the 
ſame as that which produces the river itſelf. 
Rains, which give the firſt birth to the Nile, 


nundations. As the ſun by its preſence or 
| Tx *  m—_— 
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falling into the inconvenience of divulging a 
facerdotal ſecret. This opportunity was to 


he would entreat his companion to explain 


THIS other prieſt anſwer d him, chat the 
explication would be ſhort. The cauſe of 


ae afterwards the cauſe of its periodical 
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abſence, as 3 as by = directneſs or obli. 

uity of its aſpect, is the principal agent in 
the different Yfpokitions of hv rk 15 of 
the air which encompaſſes it; its operations 
are more conſtant between the two tropicks, 
which include its annual courſe, than in the 
ſpaces beyond them to the poles, over which 
it has leſs power. For that reaſon the winds, 
which are caus d by the rarefaction of the 
heated air, are more regular in the tortid 
zone than any where elſe. The heat of 
the days, and the coolneſs of the nights re- 
turn always the fame in the different months 
of the year. With regard to the rains, which 
are form'd of the exhalations and vapours 
diſpers d in the air; it is the fun itfelf which 
raiſes them abundantly in its perpendicular 
ſituation, and at the ſame time diſſolves them 
into torrents of water. 
differing from what happens in the tempe- 
rate and in the frigid zones, which have 
ſummer when the ſun approaches them, and 
winter when it departs from them; the win- 
ter, or the rainy ſeaſon, in each of the two 

arts of the torrid zones, at leaſt in Africa, 
is the time of the moſt direct paſſage 0 
the ſun over them. Now, as the ſources 


of the Nile are in the northern part of this 
zone, the firſt ſtreams of this river increaſe! 
when the ſun is in the northern ſigns, where 
it cauſes our ſummer. The ſame happens to 
all the rivers which have their ſpring in the 


torrid 
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torrid zone. But they are not all fill'd with 
1 ſlime ſo beneficial as that of the Nile to 


fitten the ground. This diſcourſe brought 
our travellers inſenſibly to Syena. 


THERE they enter'd the ſubterraneous 
paſſages, and they made Sethos continue in 
them as much as poſſible till they came to 
Thebes, that a view of the ſacred curioſities 
might ſucceed the fight of the prophane. I 
kant ſpeak here of the brig which were 
not very different from what Sethos had 
ſeen in the ſubterranean edifices of Mem- 
phis. The body of ceremonies were much 
the ſame. But in the Theban Nome they 
were animated by a ſpirit of rigour, which, 
in the opinion of Sethos, took off very much 
not only of their beauty, but their value; and 
whereas in the ſacerdotal Nome of Memphis, 
victue was an exerciſe befitting men of ho- 
nour, in that of Thebes it feem'd to be a 
labour for flaves. In the mean time, Sethos 
keeping theſe reflections to himſelf, came 
at laſt above ground again in the capital. The 
prieſts ſhew'd him all the beautigs of their 
2 and reſerv d their obſervatory for 

e laſt, „ 


TE apartment which bore this name, 
was plac'd on the temple of the Theban 
Jupiter, and compos'd of two long galleries 
one over the other. The higheſt was ter- 

T2 minated 
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minated towards the north by two pretty . | 


towers; and towards the ſouth 5 a high 
cupola open on all fides, which was properly 
the place for bea ne The loweſt of 
the two galleries contain'd all the aſtrono- 
mical books. 'They were divided into two 
claſſes; one containing books of the elements 
methods and ſyſtems ; the noted authors of 
which were repreſented in a row of pictures 
by. which young ſtudents never paſs'd with- 
out making a profound reverence. Thence 
the moſt eaſtern” Indians took the exterior 
adoration they render'd to their firſt learned 
men. | | 
of immediate obſervations, made ſince aſtro- 
nomy was cultivated at Thebes. The co- 
lumns of the ſyringes had preſerv d thoſe an- 
terior to the deluge, which were tranſcribd 
into theſe books; and in which they had re- 
mark d and corrected the imperfections ne- 
ceſſarily attending che firſt attempts towards 
5e ſciences. 


srrhos entring into this firſt gallery of 
books, ſaw three or four hundred prieſts of 
all ages, from eighteen years upwards, who 
were reading or writing in filence, on deſks 
plac 'd along the ſhelves. Our Grecians men- 
tion much the ſame circumſtance. of the. ob- 
ſervatory of Acanthis'* In the e 


-# Ne * c prefaeo the Almag of father Riccioli. 


The ſecond claſs contain'd a collection 
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of Thebes there were, however, about twenty 
elders, to whom the youngeſt apply'd them- 
ſelves, and open'd their difficulties, whiſper- 
ing. They were not always courteouſly re- 
ceiv d; and theſe great maſters judg'd, that 
a too great liberty of aſking queſtions not 
only encourag'd idleneſs in young beginners, 
but accuſtom'd them, under the pretext of 


afirming nothing, to ſay a great many childiſh 


things. The prince's guides had already led 
him towards theſe prieſts, who were directors 
of the ſtudies; becauſe he had expreſs d a deſire 
of ſeeing nearer at hand ſuch illuſtrious men, 
whoſe name alone had long before excited a 
reneration in him. They were advanc'd part 
of the way to meet him; and they took plea- 
ſure in anſwering the queſtions he made con- 
cerning the different applications of the pupils 
he ſaw ſo attentive at their ſtudy. Some, 
ſaid they, continue the general tables of cal- 
culation begun - fifteen hundred years ago, 


with regard as well to numbers, as to recti- 


lineal or ſpherical triangles, to facilitate and 
ſhorten the computations the problems of 
aſtronomy engag'd them in. This long pre- 


paration ſhews that the Egyptians as well as 


the Greeks, had not the method which the 
latter attempted to find out, in order to ſave 


the enormous trouble of numerical multipli- 


cations and diviſions *. Others, farther ad- 


* In this condition they were in before the inyention of 
logarithms, and when they made ule of Heryart's tables. 
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yanc'd, continued the prieſts, make calcula, 
tions of the eclipſes by tables already form'd, 
or calculate tables of the different planets 
by obſervations given. Some are oblig'd 
to give ephemerides for different places of 
the earth. The moſt experienc'd undertake 
ephemerides for the ſuppos'd inhabitants of 
ſome of the planets; and who, without doubt, 


think themſelves at reſt in the center of the 


univerſe, as we do. Others, to conclude, 
examine the courſes of all the planers ſeen 
from the ſun. Theſe find the motion of the 
planets, which from the earth ſeem to us ſo 
odd, and fo difficult to be brought to any 
certain hypotheſis, to be, excepting ſome 
difference in ſwiftneſs, uniform and regular. 
The ſun, which according to all manner of 
appearance, is not inhabited, is the only place 
from whence the planets would appear to 
move as they do, and where aſtronomy 
would be eaſy. But being upon the earth in 
a wrong ſituation for obſervation, we may fay, 
that whereas in the other parts of phyſick 
nature ſeeks only to be conceal'd, in aſtro- 
nomy it ſeeks to deceive us. ; 


SET Os, charm'd with what he a and 


heard, ſaid to them; O ye venerable men, 
worthy of eternal memory and acknowledg- 
ments! theſe difficulties you have overcome, 
lace you in the higheſt rank of all the 
[ear ned men of the Oe, Aſtronomy, in 
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the opinion of every wiſe man who ſets a 

rye value upon things, is the higheſt attempt 

| of human underſtanding, and of all inven- 
bons that which by its ſublimity and certairity 
WH does the moſt honour to mankind; becauſe 
it ſurpaſſes, in ſome manner, humanity it- 
(Wl &f. It is to you we are in general indebted 
for this glory; and it is you who have taught 
us what attention and ſtudy can render us 
capable of. As our Egyptian heroes have 
given to moſt civiliz'd nations thoſe laws in 
which their happineſs conſiſts, you furniſh 
them with means to enjoy, for the greateſt 
benefits of life, that heaven you have dif- 
cover'd to them; you will leave ut, as it 
were, an inheritance to poſterity . The 
heavens, by your care, far better known than 
the earth itſelf, will ſerve alone to give an 
exact knowledge of the fituation of every 
country, and the extent of every ſea, and 
will alone guide different nations to a defir'd 
intercourſe one with the other. The eldeſt 
k of the prieſts anſwer d him, That they all 
>» WW receiv'd this compliment with pleaſure; not 
vich reſpect to their perſons, but as regard- 
ing the whole ſcience, of which they per- 

id ceiv'd by his diſcourſe he perfectly knew 
che application and uſe, He added, in a 
g: polite manner, that after having diſcours'd 
e, © vith him, they were going to ſhew him in 


+ 
in F Cele in hæreditatem canis xelifies Plin, I. 2. c. 26. 
he | the 
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the upper gallery their aſtronomical inſtru. 
ments; not as it was uſual with theme tg 
many initiates, for cuſtom's fake, but to haye 
his opinion and advice. Sethos, though he 
very ſincerely declin'd this reſpect, follow d 
them, however, with great joy. 


As they enter'd into this gallery at the 
ſouth end, Sethos immediately ſaw the cu- 
pola over his head; the light of which added 
greatly to the beauty of the gallery, tho it 
had likewiſe windows on both fides. This 
cupola, which was exactly round, was twenty 
feet in diameter. They always left hanging 
there the tube, which ſerv'd them to gather 
thoſe rays alone which proceed from the ſtar, 
and to guide the eye to follow it continu- 
ally *. But when they would get up into 
the cupola to make obſervations, they made 
a floor in it, by means of joyſts and boards, 
which they thruſt out in a moment from the 
'thickneſs of the roof of the gallery. Here 
Cheres ſaw all the repreſentations the The. 
bans had of the motions of the ſtars, either 
in relievo, as globes and ſpheres; or in 
planes, as the planiſpheres, analemmas, aſtro- 
labes, and every other ſpecies' of aſtronomi- 
cal projections. They did not omit ſhewing 


'* Tho' the antients had not the uſe of thoſe glaſſes, 
which are the moſt eſſential part of releſcopes or per- 
ſpecti ves, they nevertheleſs made uſe of tubes, for the 
reaſons mention d in the text. | 
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jim the ring parallel to the plane of the 
Equator, which the Egyptians, and even 
the Greeks make uſe of to know the exact 
moment of the Equinox, by the ſhadow 
which one fide of this ring makes upon the 
other in the inſtant, when it happens be- 


tween ſun-rifing and ſetting. Hipparcus and 
Prolemy were both aſtoniſh'd to ſee ſome- 


times the moment of the vernal Equinox ap- 
rear in the morning, and appear again at 
noon. The prieſts mention'd this phenome- 
non to Sethos, as they explain'd to him the 


uſe of this ring ; and told him, that in this 


particular caſe, the true moment of the Equi- 
nox is at noon, and that of the morning on- 


ly apparent ; but that they had nothing yet. 


deciſive of the cauſe of this appearance *. 


GoING towards the end of the gallery, 
&thos perceiv'd ſome prieſts who were cal- 
culating nativities and horoſcopes. - In that, 
25 we have elſewhere obſerv'd, conſiſted their 
divination, They added to it an enquiry, 
yet more ſtrict than that of the other prieſts 
of Egypt, into the ſecrecy of kings and pri- 
Yate perſons. The young prince did not 


think it proper to aſk them any queſtions 


It is an effect of the aſtronomical refraction, which 
the antients perceivd; but wbich they neither meaſur'd 
nor made uſe of in their calculations of horizontal ſolar 
ccliples, in which it chiefly takes place. See this article 
in the Almag. of father Riccioli, rom. 1. pag. 133. 
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on this head; not only becauſe they would 
have hid from him the grounds of their art; 
but becauſe he had heard of Amedes, and per- 
ceiv'd by the natural integrity of his mind, 
that they were not worthy his notice. So the 
prieſts led him at laſt to the inſide of the 
two towers, which were at the north end of 
the gallery. 


' THest towers were round, like the cupola, 
and of the ſame diameter: but being level {WM Thel 
with the gallery, the half ſphere, which ſphe: 
ſerv'd for a roof to them, did not begin til 

the height of twelve feet; becauſe they would S1 
not have theſe roofs cut the horizon of the 
cupola, which was higher than all the build- 
ings in or about Thebes. In the weſtern 
tower was repreſented the hemiſphere of the 
firmament, which contains the fix northern 
figns ; and in the eaſtern, that which con- 
tains the ſix ſouthern. The circles of the 
ſphere were deſcrib'd in them as in our celeſ- 
tial globes; and all the fix'd ſtars were mark'd 
according to their bigneſs and reciprocal dif- 
tances. The prieſts told Sethos, that an 
exact obſervation of the poſition of the fix'd 
ſtars, was their rule for an exact determina- 
tion of the apparent courſe of the planets ; ¶ who 
becauſe they appear to our eyes to depart from, I *<2 
or approach to certain fix'd ſtars. It is by art. 


that, continu'd they, that we have at laſt I te 
_ | bit 
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hit upon the theory even of the comets, ſo 
far as to foretel their return *. They added, 
that their forefathers having been as far as 
under the Equator, they had ſeen and ob- 
ſerv d the whole firmament ; and that they 
did not believe the eye of man could perceive 


4 ing'e ſtar which was not deſcrib'd in their 


two hemiſpheres. Ir is true, that whereas 


Ptolemy knew but of one thouſand twenty- 
wo in the whole firmament, the prieſts of 
Thebes had plac'd in each of their hemi- 
ſpheres near a thouſand. : 


SETHOS having contemplated theſe ſtars, 
which were of gold on an azure ground, for 
ſome time, ſaid: O learned prieſts, allow me 
to expoſe to you a ſurprize, into which I fall 
25 often as I obſerve the ſtars on planiſpheres 
or globes ; and by ſo much the more, when 
| ſee them on theſe two magnificent vaults, 
into which you have broughr them all ; which 
is, that notwithſtanding the narrow limits of 
all theſe repreſentations compar'd to the im 
menſe extent of the heavens, the ſtars ſeem 
to me more ſeparated, and at greater diſtances 


* Diod. lib. 1. ſect. 2. attributes this knowledge to 
the Egyptians. The Chaldeans, poſterior to them, and 
who allow'd them to be their maſters, had it likewiſe, 
according to Apollonius of Myndus, quoted by Sen. 
Nat. queſt. lib. 7. cap. 3. Apollonius him ſelf hop'd this 
art would ſoon or late be recover d. See the hiſtory of 
the academy of ſciences, 1699. pag. 72. on the ſubje& of 
a memorial of M. Caſſini. | 
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from one another, and above all, in an inf. would 


nite leſs number, when ſo repreſented, than and in 
they appear in the firmament itſelf, where foot 
they ſeem to be crowded together in every noon. 


the leaſt ſpace of ſo vaſt an expanſion. AM mean 


firſt view we think we ſee millions in that 


8 eyes, ſuch as yours, have never 
ound one thouſand. Thus, in this reſpect 
too, we ſay truly, as you have learnedly ob. 
ſerv'd, that, in regard to aſtronomy, nature 
ſee 2 to deceive us: but we muſt 
con & that our fight does not give us the 


rees 
meaſure, greatneſs, and diſtances of things, Ln 
There is, as we may fay, a jarring between} prect 
that and our imagination. Both one and the ¶ two 
other have an oppoſite influence i in our firſt WM hund 
views; and in many caſes, ſciences only can ter 6 
rectify them. In reality, while our imagi- three 
nation prodigiouſly increaſes the number of MW tinu' 


the ſtars, our ſight diminiſhes yet more the quer 
extent of the firmament. I might, perhaps MW ſuch 


undertake to prove, that the {ky appears to us upo! 
only as the half of a ſphere, whoſe diameter the 


does not exceed two hundred and forty feet. abo. 


The prieſts, tho accuſtom'd to all the para- ¶ and 


doxes of aſtronomy, were aſtoniſh'd at the W hun 


novelty of this propofition beyond expreſſion; hi 


and they were more than ordinary attentive I circ 
to what Sethos ſaid. I believe, continu'd he, if I I ſa 


one were to aſ an indifferent perſon of what any 
bigneſs the ſun appears to him to be; ——4 fari 
wou 
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would account it about a foot in diameter; 
and indeed it ſeems to be a little more than 
a foot at the horizon, and ſomething leſs at 
noon. I will therefore ſuppoſe a foot as a 
mean meaſure, the exactneſs of which is here 
not neceflary. Now aſtronomers have found, 
that the diameter of the diſk of the ſun is about 
half a degree of the firmament. Thus the 
ſun paſſing the day of the Equinox thro half 
the circumference of the Equator, which is 
2 great circle, goes one hundred and eight 
degrees, or three hundred and fixty half de- 
grees, Which is three hundred and fixty ap- 
parent feet. The diameter of a circle being 
precty near the third of its circumference, or 
two thirds of its half circumference, two 
hundred and forty feet muſt be the diame- 
ter of a circle, whoſe half circumference is 
three hundred and fixty feet. Thence, con- 
tinu'd Sethos, I venture to draw this conſe- 
quence; That if I was upon a plain horizon, 
ſuch as in the middle of an even deſart, or 
upon the ſea ; and that, placing myſelf in 
the center of a half circumference drawn 
above me, whoſe diameter was two hundred 
and forty feet, or its ſemi-diameter one 
hundred and twenty feet, a diſk of filver, 
which ſhould take up half a degree of this 
circle, was to paſs this half circumference : 
| fay, that not being otherwiſe inform'd of 
any thing by any other object, I muſk neceſ- 
larily fall into two errors: The firſt, OP 
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be to believe this diſk as big as the ſun; and the gr 
the ſecond, to ſuppoſe it plac'd, as well » neſs o 
the whole line it would trace, in the firma. hew 
maent, as J ſuppoſe the ſun to be, tho! it be in Ml they 
reality a great diſtance from it. To conclude, WM to the 
ſaid Sethos, carrying my idea yet farther, | MW that 
am perſuaded, that the ſemi-diameter of one 
hundred and twenty feet, given us by the ob- 
ſervation I preſume to lay before you, is very 
near the point of diſtance, at which com- 
mon eyes begin to loſe the power of judging 
of the real diſtances and bigneſs of things, 
unleſs the imagination be affiſted by the com- 
pariſon of the intermediate and neighbouring 
objects, whoſe diſtances or bulk are other- 
wiſe pretty near determin d. | 


Tre prieſts having heard this diſcourſe, 


Ti 

forbore all examination of the phyſical ſup- gain 
poſitions of the problem, and told Sethos: had! 
That they were much leſs affected with the Who 


brightneſs of his wit, and the depth of hi fter 
knowledge, than the modeſty with which he the f 
had deliver'd things the moſt ſingular in the ſerve 
world. Long may you live, O great prince, faid Wto th 
they, long may you live, and be the glory of Whew 
Egypt, by the perfection of all the talents, and gun 
of all the virtues, which are viſible in you. It HA 
was a great ſatisfaction to Sethos to beapprov'd N cam 
in his attempt of doing ſome honour to the In fo 
education of Memphis, in preſence of the WWtielc 
prieſts of Thebes. He thank'd them _ on 
6 
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i WM ihe greateſt marks of gratitude for that open- 
bes of heart which they had been pleas'd to 
new him, and for the generoſity with which 
they had allowed him, at leaſt, an acceſs 
to their moſt profound ſecrets: He added, 
that he ſhould deem himſelf happy if he 
could long continue to be their diſciple ; 
but that his duty calling him back to Coptos; 
he defir'd, as their laſt fayour, that they 
would ſuffer him to be conducted thither 
that ſame day. The two prieſts, who had 
not forſaken him a moment, carry'd him 
back by the way he came, and Amedes, 
who knew the time of his return, was 


waiting at the ſacerdotal college to receive 
him. 


Tae young prince, upon ent'ring Coptos 
p- Wigain, laid aſide all thoughts of whatever he 
5s: MW had ſeen during his journey, to apply himſelf 
he MW wholly to the affairs of war: The morning 
his after his arrival, Amedes, viſiting with him 
he te fortifications of the city, made him ob- 
the erve the difference of the works with regard 
aid to their different ſituation. The next day he 
of Wihew'd him the works the enemies had be- 
and gun ſince the fall of the waters of the river; 
It s yet they were only the lines of their 
y'd camp, defended by ditches palliſado' d, and 
the Win ſome places by walls: He told him; that 
the {theſe works would have been much farther bs 
rith Nidvanc'd, and that there would have been a I'M 
nll Vo. 7 | great 
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great many more nearer the city, but for the 
continual oppoſitions they had met with from 
the army of Memphis, and the frequent fal. 
lies of the garriſon of Coptos, who often de- 


1 


ſtroy d in the night what the eneinies had 


done in the day. But that at laſt the arny 

of Thebes being ſuperior to that of Mem- 0 f 
phis, at leaſt in open field, the enemy was war 
advanc'd to the point he faw ; and that they W . 
would infallibly bring their machines in a a 
few days to the very foot of the walls. He Tou 
added, that Thoris, waiting till ſome fa- enen 
vourable opportunity offer d, did with reaſon ¶ of 0 
confine himſelf to defend the avenues to hreac 
Coptos on the fide of Memphis, that the man 
place might always be ſupply'd with necel-WM ;:64 
fary ammunition and proviſion during the ¶ tians 
ſiege ; and that for this reaſon he had pitch'd nt 
his camp on that ſide. As ſoon as AmedesM was 
had done ſpeaking, Sethos ask'd him, if be poſtri 
had been of the number of thoſe who hall quer 
ſally d out to Hinder the beſiegers works! coure 
Amedes having anſwer'd, that the governo their 
had engag'd him to lead on ſome of thell feiz d 
attacks, the young prince immediately re- kings 
phy d, he deſign'd himſelf to be in the fiſt opiar 
fally the governor ſhould order. But Ame. dred 
des acquainted him, that he had promis di But , 
the king his father, not to ſuffer him to go i is « 
out of the place. My lord, added he, I have had f 
reaſons for it which are not ſo evider chat I not 


could open them to the king, and which 2 


will likewiſe diſpenſe with my communicat- 
ing to you. Bur the promiſe I have made 
him is binding on this head, and forbids me 
allying out myſelf as long as you are in Cop- 
tos. However, to let you ſee that my aim is 
not to be an obſtacle to your valour, nor even 
to {creen you from the common perils of 
war; you ſhall enter into action as often as 
you pleaſe on the walls, where you won't 
fail of ſeeing very vigorous engagements. 
Towers of wood or ladders will raiſe the 
enemy within reach of our javelins, and even 
of our ſwords, and battering rams will make 
breaches in our walls, which we muſt defend 
man for man. I ſhall here take occaſion, in 
anſwer to the reproach caſt upon the Eg 
tans by ſome Greek authors, that they did 
not excell in the art of war, to ſay, that it 
was they, who in the perſons of Oſiris, Se- 
ſoſtris, and Memnon, produc'd the firſt con- 
querors in the world. That afterwards they 
courageoufly: drove away from the heart of 
their dominions, both the Arabians who had 
kiz'd them by ſurprize, under the ſhepherd 
kings, long before Sethos's time, and the Ethi- 
opians under king Sabacon, two or three hun- 
dred years before the invaſion of Cambyſes. 
But moreover, ſetting aſide their bravery ; 
it is certain, that their ingenuity and power 
had furniſh'd them, long before the Greeks, 
not only with all forts of arms and inſtru- 
ments. of war, the invention of which He- 
2 2 rodotus 
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rodotus * attributes to them, but with thoſe 


offenſive and defenſive machines which the 
latter afterwards put in uſe at ſieges. 


SET EH os examin'd with attention all thoſe 
which were prepar'd within the city. As 
thoſe provinces which are never ſo little 
diſtant from one another have yet different 
cuſtoms, he compar'd the machines of Cop- 
tos with thoſe he had ſeen the models of at 
Memphis; and arguing upon this ſubject 
with the engineers, he endeavour'd to diſco- 
ver the ſingular advantages of one over the 
other. „ 


RETURN NG from the temple of Iſis, by 
the way of the moraſs, the young prince 
had already obſerv'd, that the foot of the 
wall on that ſide was waſh'd by the water. 
But taking a view of this part from the inſide 
of the ramparts, he obſerv'd that the enemy, 
who was maſter of the adjacent parts, had 
ſince cover'd the water with a great number 
of flat boats. The governor knew it; but he 
did not conceive they could make any great 
advantage of them: and having a watchful 
eye over the reſt, he look'd upon the morals 
itſelf as a defence which nature had furniſh'd 
him. It was, however, on that ſide the firſt 
attack on the town was made ; becauſe the 


* Herodot. lib, 3. & Clem. Alex. Pædag. lib. z. 


N enemy 
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enemy built very much upon the ſucceſs of 
a machine they had newly invented, to ſcale 
the city from the moraſs. They began, by 
covering the whole ſurface of the water with 
boats; and faſtening then one by the other, 
they form'd a floor as firm as if they had lain 
on dry ground. This work awaken'd the 
governor's attention, and he began .to think 
more ſeriouſly of defending this part of the 
walls. Sethos, who was ſtanding by his fide, 
cold him, that hecall'd to mind an expedient, 
the firſt idea of which he had found in the 
hiſtories of Egypt; that he would go and con- 
fer thereon with the engineers, and that in an 
hour he would offer him this invention ready 


for execution : that in the mean time, he had 


the confidence to promiſe him a ſucceſs from 


it as happy as it had been in former times. 


The governor, a prudent officer, anſwer'd 


him; That independant of the good or bad 


ſucceſs of this project, the whole kingdom 
was happy in having a prince who knew how 
to think, and above all, who was willing to 
ſubmit his thoughts to the examination of 
experienc'd perſons. That he waited with 
impatience for his propoſal, which he was 


before-hand very much diſpos'd to follow. 


Ty E ſame day, the enemies having cover'd 
their boats with planks, brought all the pieces 
of the great machine they had prepar'd; and 
they had taken their meaſures ſo well, that it 
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requir'd a very little time to put it together, | 
Sethos, whoſe deſign the governor had ap. 
prov'd of, was very diligent in obſervin 
thro' 


) 


effect it could have. 


neceſſa 


ral view of his deſign. 


Nido Hr being at laſt come, they perceiv d 
that the enemy had choſen that time to put | 


their machine in practice. It was a large 


lodge or ſhed ope 


private chinks in the wall, what he | 
could -diſcern of this machine, and of the | 
The engineers had or- 
ders to come frequently to him, to knoy | 
whether, upon what he might from time to 
time perceive of their works, it might be | 
to make any alteration in the iron | 
hooks he had already order'd in the gene- 
He ſaw nothing that 
made it worth while to make any change in | 
the form he had at firſt given. His intention | 
was, to let the beſiegers put their machine 
in a condition to work without interruption, | 
that his counter-battery might make the | 
greater havock amongſt them. However, to | 
ive them no ſuſpicion of his private deſign, 
* ply'd them with arrows ſhot at random 
from the top of the wall. They had taken | 
the precaution to ſcreen themſelves from | 
them; for the greater part of their barks, | 
eſpecially thoſe in which their work oblig'd | 
them to be moſt, were cover'd with boards | 
flanting on the fide towards the town, 


en before, and capacious 
enough to hald fifty ſoldiers, It was to relt | 
3 5 upon 


upon 


parts 
ginee 
lodge 
long, 
derm 
barks 
being 
manr 
whic 
jt wi. 
Latir 
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cordi 
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upon the brink of the parapet of the ram- 
parts; the height of which, the beſiegers en- 


gineers perfectly knew. The body of this 
lodge was to be ſupported in this manner b 


long, ſtrait ſtakes, of which only the hin- 


dermoſt were upright or perpendicular to the 
barks. All the reſt ſerv'd as peers or jaumbs, 
being fix'd obliquely into theſe, in the fame 


manner as is practis'd with galleries of wood 


which have a great bearing out. In this form 
jt was ſomething like the Sambuca of the 
Latins, ſo call'd for the reſemblance it had 


to a harp, and which Marcellus made uſe of - 


at the ſiege of Syracuſa on the ſea-fide, ac- 


cording to the relation and deſcription of 


Polybius and Plutarch. But the machine 
we are here deſcribing, was more confide- 


rable in every reſpect; and the manner of 


erecting it very different. The workmen, 
turning their backs to the town, rais'd it as 


the ſemi-diameter of a circle upon ſupporters, _ 


plac'd and faſten'd in the boats, by drawing 


it with cords running in pullies, which were 


faſten'd to a ſort of maſts almoſt as high as 
the walt 6 e 


T HE beſiegers had not put any men into 


the row of boats which were neareſt the wall, 


not to expoſe them to the great ſtones, and 
other heavy bodies, which the beſieged might 
throw down upon them: but on each fide of 
the machine were plac'd a great number of 

2 4 archers, 
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archers, to infeſt the beſieged on the ramparts: | 


with their arrows, | 

SETHoOsS, on his part, had caus'd to be 
faſten'd to the parapet a great number of 
ſtrong pullies, tackled with ſtrong ropes, at 
the end of which were faſten'd iron hooks of 
all forms. The enemy did not ſee theſe pul- 


lies, not only becauſe the kee, taken care ta 


remove all light round them; and had kept 
only for themſelves as much as was abſolutely 
neceſſary for their work; but becauſe; theſe 


pullies were plac'd between the heads of the 
ſoldiers, which Sethos, by a ſtratagem which 


ſucceeded, had ſome time before plac'd ſtand- 
ing upon che parapet. While the enemy, 
making a jeſt of this diſpoſition, , which to 


them ſeem'd fantaſtick, ſaluted them with | 


their arrows ; the eight lords, companions of 
Sethos, diſpers'd among thoſe of the front, 
but with their armour faſten'd behind to 
leſſer ropes, and holding in each hand one 
of the iron hooks faſten'd to the ends of the 
larger ropes, fell down, or rather were dex- 
_ terouſly let down, as if they fell of them- 
ſelves, one after another, as dead men, inta 
the neareſt boats, The enemy not chinking 
theſe ſuppos d dead men worth their notice, 
and not having perceiv'd the ropes, hidden 
from their eyes by favour of the night, were 
anly buſy, ſome in clearing the brink of the 
parapet with their arrows; and others, in 

raiſing 
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raifing their machine by force of labour. In 
the mean time, theſe young noblemen havin 
with great activity and addreſs, faſten'd their 
iron hooks to the hinder part of thoſe flat 
boats, which contain'd the workmen who 
were raifing the machine, return'd to the 
foot of the wall, where they made, all to- 
gether, a great cry; which was the ſignal 
for hoiſting them up immediately, and for 
hawling at once all the ropes to which the 
iron hooks were faſten d. The diſorder which 
the firſt motion of the pullies caus'd, is in- 
exprefſible : It threw down all thoſe who 
held the machine fuſpended in the air, and 
almoſt rais'd to its full height. The fall 
of it cruſh'd to pieces above two hundred. 
men, engineers and labourers, who directed, 
or were aſſiſtant at the raiſing of it. All the 
ſoldiers in the ſhatter d machine were kill'd 


or wounded. The pullies raiſing the ends of 


the boats neareſt the walls, made all the planks 
„ and threw thoſe, who a moment 
before were inſulting the beſieged with their 
arrows, into the water. The greater part of 
the boats to which the hooks were faſten d, 
being rais d intirely out of the water, whirl'd 
about in the air by the force of their own 
weight hanging to the ropes, diſcharg'd them- 
ſelves of thoſe men who had taken hold of 
them for fear of drowning, and cruſh'd them 
to death afterwards in the other boats which 
nad receiv'd them in their fall. Much in 


the 
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the ſame manner it was that Archimedes | 


turn d the effect of the Sambuca's, which 
Marcellus had caus'd to be apply'd to the 


Acradina of Syracuſa againſt the Romans 


themſelves; and thus Sethas, having no far- 
ther experience in war than what he had at- 


tain d to from hiſtory and reading, made him. | 


felf fear d and reſpected, in his very firſt ex- 


2 by Mephres, one of the moſt valiant 


ings the dynaſty of Thebes ever had. Some- 
thing of the ſame nature has been ſince re- 


1 of Scipio the younger, and of Lucullus, 


who only by reading of Xenophon had made 


themſelves great captains before they com- 


manded the armies of the republick. 


WHi1LE every 1 and in particular the 


overnor, were heaping praiſes upon Sethos; | 
= himſelf was gall'd to the foul that he had 


not yet had an opportunity of giving any 


mark of his valour. He told the governor, 
ſhewing them his eight companions, that it 
was they, and not he, who had given the 
firſt proofs of their courage, as well in the 
ſallies they had been engag'd in during his 
abſence, as in the perillous undertaking of 


faſtening the hooks to the boats. But that he 


comforted himſelf with the hopes of par- 
taking with them the danger Ken exploit 
that he had projected againſt the enemy's 
towers, without going out of the gates of the 
en, ſince it was forbidden him. The go- 
| vernor 


verno! 
exhor 
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vernor anſwer' d, That it was not for him to 
exhort him to any thing : but that after the 
ſucceſs of his firſt attempt he had not the 
power to diſſuade him from any thing what- 
ſoever. But nevertheleſs he rely'd very much 
upon the wiſdom of Amedes, for the pre- 
ſervation of a prince who was already an ob- 
ject of wonder, not only to the king's ſubjects, 
but to his enemies. . 


MrPpHREs, whoſe army was very nume 
rous, had taken the very time in which this 
machine was preparing, and to be put in 
practice, to advance his towers. The conti- 
nual ſkirmiſhes between his army and that of 
Memphis had not hinder'd him from level- 
ling ſeveral paſſages thro' which theſe mon- 
ſtrops piles of wood, quite erected, were to 
advance towards the walls upon rolls. At 
ſun-rifing they ſaw two of them, of equal 
ſiae, before that part of the wall which had 
the largeſt face towards the plain, and where 
the Thebans had already fill'd up the ditch. 
They were ſquare buildings, of four fathoms 
each ſide, and higher by two feet than the 
parapets of the ramparts, before which they 


| were plac'd at fifteen or twenty feet diſtance. 


Toward the top they had a floor, to which 
there was an aſcent by a ſtair-caſe contriv'd 
on the inſide of the timber. This floor was 
lower than the brink of the tower by the 
height of a tall man, to ſecure the WO 

| | | on 
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from darts lanc'd in a direct line. But on | 
that fide which was towards the wall, there 


was upon the floor a broad bench, upon 
which the enemy were to mount, to annoy the 
the beſieged, who might line the ramparts with 


their arrows. Beſides that, every tower had a | 
ſort of draw-bridge of three feet broad, with 


iron rails on the ſides about three feet high, 
Theſe draw-bridges the enemy were to let 
down on the 22 and by that means to 


endeavour to t 


ſerv'd the iron rails, ſmiling, faid to his of- 


ficers who were about him ; Theſe people | 


ſurely are very awkward ; we may, perhaps, 
let them fee ſomething more bold. | 


: my | 
IN the mean time the ramparts were pro- 


vided with ſoldiers commanded by the gover- 
nor himſelf, who prepar'd to repulſe the be- 
ſiegers. 


der d, that as ſoon as they obſerv d them upon 
the floors of the towers, they ſhould ſhoot 


arrows into the air that might fall down again 


on their heads. | Sethos, on the contrary, 
wiſh'd, with regard to his deſign, that the 
floors might be full of foldiers, becauſe he 
look'd upon them as ſo many men who ſhould 
not eſcape. But obſerving that theſe arrows 


did not do them much harm, nor hinder 


them 


ow themſelves into the city, | 
Sethos, ſeeing theſe draw-bridges which as | 
yet were erected in the air, and having ob- 


Beſides the arrows which they ſhot | 
_ continually at the enemy in the plain, he or- 
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them from expoſing themſelves to the dan- 
ger, he did not contradict this order of the 

BB governor's, nor did he inform him of his pro- 

ect, to give him the pleaſure of a ſurprize. 

He had, indeed, in the morning, deſir'd that 

wo long planks might be plac'd within the 

TE ramparts, over-againſt the two towers; one 

end of which reſting upon the ground, and 

being rais'd by degrees, and ſupported from 
pace to ſpace with ſtones, the other end to- 
wards the parapet was of the ſame height as 
che towers. The governor let him make 
cheſe preparations, thinking he deſign'd to 
place ſoldiers upon theſe planks, who being 
ſomething higher might the better reſiſt the 
enemy's deſcent into the ramparts. But Se- 
thos, who had concerted his deſign with his 
eight companions, caus'd them to be arm'd, 
as himſelf, with light armour, and each a 
word of a foot and a half long, broad at the 
hilt, and very ſharp- pointed. The moment 
he thought moſt proper for his deſign, placing 
himſelf, with three of his companions, at 
fifteen paces diſtance from the foot of one 
of the 2 and the other five at the ſame 
diſtance oppoſite to the foot of the other, 

they all cry d out at once to make way. Im- 

mediately taking a ſudden jump all together 

with a ſurprizing vigour, they were ſeen, in 

a moment, running on the planks, rais'd in 

the air, and falling, with ſword in hand, into 

the two towers, The governor, as well 5 

a 


, 


— 
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all the officers and ſoldiers on the rampart | 
ſtood motionleſs at this fight: but the pe ople | 


in the towers, much more ſurpriz d, thought 

them really fall'n down from heaven by z dhe pa 
prodigy which foreboded their certain ruin wall. 
Indeed, having no other weapon but e 
bows, which they were going to make uſe | TH 
of, by mounting all together upon the broad | Serhos 
bench, they were all ſtabb'd before they had diers, 
time to come to themſelves. As the ſtair- I 179 ' 
caſe and bottom of the tower were fill'd with bone, 
Theban ſoldiers, commanded to back thoſe Theb 
who were above; our young heroes threw all the te 


the dead bodies down the horizontal opening W m 
of the ſtairs ; and they, being in armour, W ag 

y their weight, either kill'd or overthrew IN of the 

ill who were on the ſtair-caſe. Nor ſatisfyd I fallin 
with that, they took the levers, or other in- 00 th 
ſtruments of iron deſign'd to let down the they 
draw- bridges, and with a wonderful quick- heay 
neſs and dexterity looſen'd the planks from their 
the joyſts, which were more than ſufficient © men 
for them to walk on; and throwing them hend 
down, they deſtroy d thoſe who were below I dee 
in great numbers: They likewiſe ruin'd a plair 
great part of the ſtair-caſe, by leaving only I} be ? 
ſuch pieces of wood as were neceſſary for IN 
them, not to walk, but to jump or clamber ſtitie 
from one place to another. At laſt, not de- lam 

|  figning to ſtay long there, they let down the © © 
| draw-bridges, and return d, running to the Sd. 
ramparts. But to deprive the enemies of the (| 2 
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ſame opportunity, if they ſhonld attempt to 
come up in their turns, Sethos caus'd the 
two bridges to be dextrouſly cut off cloſe to 


the parapet, and mw fell at the foot of the 
wall. : 


Tu 1s exploit had a far greater ſucceſs than 
Sethos himſelf had imagin'd. The firſt fol- 
diers, who got out of the two towers alive 
thro the doors below, cry'd out in a fearful 
tone, That certain Genii, enemies to the 
Thebans, were come down from heaven on 
the tops of their towers, had deſtroy'd their 
companions there, and were making rightful 
ravage. This notion, ſupported by the groans 
of thoſe within, and the noiſe of the boards 
falling, made thoſe who were poſted adjacent 
to the towers, fly to a great diſtance; and 
they did not ſcruple ſaying, that figns from 
heaven were ſuperior even to the orders of 
their king. Mephres, who ſaw theſe young 
men in the air, and could hardly compre- 
hend this unheard-of example of intrepidity, 
the author of which he ſuſpected to be Sethos, 
plainly perceiv'd he ſhould not be believ'd if 
he alledg'd it. So, not to expoſe his autho- 
rity, he choſe rather to give way to the ſuper- 
ſtition of his army. He gave orders the very 
ſame day to fet fire at a diftance to the two 
towers, ſince they were diſpleaſing to the 
gods. He even added, that as their great 
machines had not ſucceeded, they would, _ 

e 
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the continuance of the ſiege, only make uſe 
of the battering rams, the moſt ſimple of all | 
machines ; which they could not do without, | 
to beat down the gates, or batter the walls 


| of a city they ſo lawfully attack d. 


Tu x governor and Amedes, on their part, 
wrote to the king of Memphis, to give him 
an account of what had paſs'd from the be- 
ginning of the fiege, and of the glory which 
the young prince, and the eight lords his 
companions, had acquir'd. Thoris in the 
mean time receiv'd from the queen reproaches, 
either private or expreſs'd, in a doubtful 
ſenſe, that his projects adyanc'd ſo ſlowly, | 
and that the affairs of war remain'd always 
in the ſame ſituation. He did not want this 
ſpur to his rage. The contempt he had always 
lain under, but into which he imagin'd he 
was fall'n ba a compariſon to Sethos, whoſe 
name alone fill'd the mouths of every one, 
caſt him into a confuſion, which began to 

be viſible in his orders. In ſhort, under the 
pretext of taking advantage of the diſorder, 
from which the Theban army was not yet 
recover'd ; he let the governor know, that 
he was reſolv'd the following night to attack 
the enemy with the greater part of his troops, 
and therefore deſir d he would favour his 
deſign by a ſally of the beſt troops of his 
garriſon, at midnight, and on that fide op- 
poſite to him. He ſent him, at the ſame 
3 time 
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timethe word by which they might know one 
another in the dark. The governor conſented 
to all, and let him know he wanted no other 
ſignal but that of the hour appointed. Thoris 
knew that Sethos never made one at the fal- 
lies : but imagining upon ſuch an occaſion he 
would be near the gate on the inſide, he 
hatch'd the black deſign of giving the enemy 
an opportunity of entring into the city; To 
put it in practice without being diſcover'd; 
he took upon him to go in perſon to view 
the way they were to paſs to encounter the 
enemy. - When he went into the tents of the 
chief officers, he talk'd aloud to them of his 
deſign; he nam'd the gate the gariſon was 
to march our of, and gave them the word in 
ſuch manner, that thoſe who were round 
about the tent might hear it. Some of the 
eldeſt captains took upon them to acquaint 
him, that he would have done better to have 
ſpoken lower, becauſe of the ſpies that king 
Mephres might have in the camp ; and the 
rather, as it was for particular officers to give 
the word to the troops in the moment they 
were to march. As it was the intention of 
Thoris to have the project of his enterprize 
come to the enemy's ears, he ſoften'd his tone 
no longer than till he was out of the hearing of 
thoſe who, from ſpace to ſpace; preſum'd to 
zive him the ſame advice: The general order, 
in ſhort, was to march againſt the army of 
the beſiegers the hour he had advis d chè gover- 
Vol, L A 9 
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Memphis, a man in years, and of great reſo- 
WH lution, taking the command upon him in the 
abſence of the general, gave immediate orders 
bo che officers who were behind him to re- 
treat with the army in good order and filence 
into their intrenchments; while with one 
angle cohort, which he kept, he would oppoſe 
che whole ſhock of the Theban army. The 
e foldiers of this cohort, to the number of three 
hundred, drew together imperceptibly with 
their backs to the wall of a long temple they 
had behind them. There they withſtood all 
the fury of the enemy; and were almoſt all 
cut off, when the commander, directing his 
diſcourſe to Mephres, faid : My lord, you 
are conqueror of our firſt ranks, and of three 
hundred men which we were here ; but the 
body of the army of Memphis is in ſafety: Be 
contented at this time with the remainder of 
theſe brave men, who ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners to you. The king inſtantly put an 
end to the battle: he order'd the ſoldiers to 
be convey'd away, and care to be taken of 
them, eſpecially of the wounded. After- 
wards, giving his hand to the commander, 
te made him mount a horſe by his fide, and 
old him, that he ſhould have no other chain 
ut his word, nor no other priſon but a rent 
gear to his own. Thus the king return'd into 
e center of his camp, to inform himſelf of 

chat paſs'd on the other ſide of the city. 
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MzyPnREs, to take advantage of the treaſon | 
of Thoris, had given orders to his lieutenants 
to ſuffer the troops of the gariſon to advance | 
very near to the camp, where they ſhould be | 
receiv d by a body of the army in battle-array; | 

and that in this interval of time a certain 
number of batallions ſhould file off to the 
right and to the left, under favour of the 
darkneſs, and range themſelves near the gate 
the gariſon was march'd out at. He gave 
two words inſtead of one ; that by which | 
they were to know one another in the engage- 
ment, and that which, being common to 
them and the gariſon of Coptos, was to favour | 
the entrance of the beſiegers into the place. 
The troops which were detach'd to the gate, 
had orders not to appear till the beſieged be- 
ing beaten, as in all appearance they would | 
be, fled, or at leaſt retir'd towards the city: | 
but that then, mixing with them, and ſeem- 
ing to belong to them, they ſhould throw 


themſelves, in as great a number as poſlible, | 


into Coptos. | 


THe attack of the gariſon, who were | 


ſurpriz'd to find the enemy in ſo good a! 


poſture of defence, was, however, very vigo- | 
rous ; becauſe the officers the governor had 
pitch'd upon were excellent ſoldiers, and | 
ſeven of the companions of Sethos, who were | 


{ 


with them as volunteers, encourag'd the troops | 
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by their example. Tho' the Theban army 
not only receiv'd them in front, but attack'd 
them inſenſibly on the flanks too; the ſol- 
diers of Coptos held out this unequal battle 
with ſo much courage, that the beſiegers, 
who were poſted near the gate, thought there 
would be no fugitive at all, and that this 
pretext for throwing themſelves into the 
town would fail them. In the mean time 
the Thebans, beginning to ſpeak aloud, that 
the army of Memphis was defeated, and the 
general taken, about fifty of the moſt cowardly 
of the gariſon, who were neareſt the gate, 
forſook their ranks, and took to their heels 
towards the city. The governor, who be- 
liev d all his troops were defeated: and fol- 
lowing them, caus'd the gates to be open'd 
to receive them. The Theban ſoldiers, who 
had waited with impatience for this oppor- 
tunity, join'd with them in great numbers: 
but the fear and diſorder of the former ſoon 
made them known from the latter, whoſe 
outward appearance was more ſtay'd, and 
who affected too much to call out the word, 
that they might be ſuffer d to paſs. The 
governor, who was in arms within and near 
the gate, with the flower of his officers and 
ſoldiers, among whom were Sethos and 
Amedes, cry'd out at once: We are betray d; 
let the gates be ſhut. This order had no 


effect, the beſiegers having ſo crowded up the 


paſſage, that it was impoſſible to ſtir them. 
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The governor had nothing elſe to do but to 
ſend for ſuccours from that part of the gari- 
ſon which remain'd in the city; and in the 
mean time to employ the men he had there | 
to oppoſe this torrent. They ſuffer'd the | 
ſmall number of the enemy that were en- 
ter'd, to be diſpers'd thro” the city, as not be. 
ing able to do much harm of themſelves: | 
but the governor, with the choiceſt of his 
ſoldiers, whom he had already got together, | 
Sethos, one of the young lords, who alone | 
remain'd with him, Amedes, and even the | 
| ſlave we have already mention'd, and who 
never left his lord, when he would ſuffer 
him to follow him, reſiſted the beſiegers, 
who were got to the widening of the gate, | 
with ſo much vigour, that notwithſtanding | 
all the efforts of thoſe who puſh'd them on | 


behind, not. any more enter'd, 


Aus perceiving that Sethos, in the | 
heat of action, was every moment out of 
his ſight, gave him a particular charge not 


to go without the gates. The young prince 
had indeed no intention of doing it : but a 
moment afterward, perceiving the enemy 
Fig and being under the gate, back d 

y all the ſoldiers who were behind him, he 
could not perſuade himſelf to loſe ſuch an 
advantage; but purſuing it, was got without 
the gate, with the young lord and his ſlave, 


before he percerv'd it. They were all three 
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ſoon forc'd to retreat along the ditch on the 
left hand, to ſome diſtance from the gate, 
by the attack of freſh troops. Amedes him- 
ſelf, in oppoſition to his own orders; being 
engag d under the ſame gate, and not being 
able to draw back without giving the enemy 
an opportunity of advancing upon him, 
and entring the city again, was likewiſe 
got out, and was forc'd towards the right 
hand by the troops of the king of This, by 
whom he was grievouſly wounded and taken 
priſoner. The governor knew there were 
perſons of ſuch diſtinction without the gates: 
but having charge of the place, he laid hold 
of the firſt favourable moment to ſhut the 
gate; and leaving only a wicket open, plac'd 
ſuch men there as he could depend on; not 
only to ſee whom they let in, but to procure 
advice every moment of the troops that 
were without, and, above all, of Sethos and 
Amedes. In the mean time the young prince, 
c I vith his companion and ſlave, making uſe of 
their utmoſt cunning and activity, and favour d 
bye the darkneſs of the night, were ſoon at 
och a diſtance as to be out of danger of 

being kill'd or taken priſoners. Then the 
| reſult of their little council was, That the 
e 
n 
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ſhorteſt and ſafeſt method for them was, cou- 
rageouſly to overcome all obſtacles, and join 
the troops of the gariſon ; who yet defended 
themſelves on the ſpot where they were firſt 
? F attack'd, and which they would eaſily find 
Aa 4 again 
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again by the noiſe. They order'd it ſo, by | 


keeping all three together, -that they got | 
thither, after having kill'd by the way ſome of | 
er. who attempted to ſtop their courſe. 


ving ſoon made themſelves known among 
the r 
their hopes. 


with reluctance drew his ring from his finger, 
to ſhew that he had accompany d him faith- 
fully to his death. Being likewiſe reſoly'd to 


continue fighting near him, he had but juſt 


time in the tumult, to put this ring into his 
mouth. But he had hardly enter d again in- 


to action, when, being on the flank of the 


batallion, from whence he had juſt remoy'd 


his lord's body, the Arabian ſoldiers ſeiz'd | 


him behind, and made him enter into the 
number of their priſoners. He us'd himfelf 
to hold his ring hid always under his N 
having a confus d idea that it might be 
means to Forage: his enlargement. 


anks, they, in ſome meaſure, renew'd | 
But Sethos ſoon after receiv'd a | 
wound by a ſword under the bottom of his | 
armour, which laid him flat on the ground | 
for dead. His companion, who ſaw it, threw | 
himſelf immediately upon him, to endeavour 
with the help of his ſlave, to draw his body g 
out of the fight. They had juſt ſucceeded in | 
it, when the y young lord got ſuch another blow 
himſelf, which laid him at a diſtance from 
Sethos ſenſeleſs and almoſt without life. The 
ſlave thinking his lord dead beyond recovery, | 
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TE king, tir' d with 8 in ba 
tent the ſucceſs of ſo long and ſo obſtinate 
an encounter, came himſelf to the field of 
battle; and with an intent to ſpare his troops 
for che continuance of a ſiege, which he ap- 
prehended would not be ſoon at an end, he 

gave orders to ſound a retreat almoſt as ſoon 
as he came thither. And thus the beſieged, 

eerribly lefſen'd in number, and even not yet 
knowing their whole loſs, return'd, however, 
this time into the city with honour. 


Bor what an affliction was it, not only 
to the governor, but the whole gariſon, and 
all the inhabitants of Coptos, when th 
tound Sethos wanting, as well as Amedes, 
the young lord, and the ſlave, from whom 
they might at leaft have learnt his fate ! At 
break of day the governor ſent to the king of 
Thebes to demand a truce for burying their 
dead. Having eaſily obtain'd it from the 
king, who wanted the ſame himſelf, he ſent 
to take an exact view of the field of battle, 
hoping to find out thoſe he was moſt con- 

cern'd for, by their helmets or other armour, 
e and in particular Sethos and Amedes, by their 
If initiates vefts which they wore under their 
„ © cuiraſs. But the vagabonds who range about for 
a I plunder, as it generally happens, had already 
ripp d che dead, and the trampling of men 

and 
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and horſes had disfigur'd the greater part of 
them. The governor was ſoon inform'd, that 
there were no marks to be found of the bodies 
either of Sethos, Amedes or the ſlave; but that 
they were bringing in the young lord, whom 
they found yet breathing on the fide of the | 
field of battle, ſtripp'd like the reſt. While 
they were dreſſing his wound, which did not 
prove to be mortal, he foreſtall'd the gover- 


nor's curioſity, and told him, with groans, 
that he had ſeen the young prince kill'd, and 


that he had aſſiſted the ſlave in dragging his 
body out of the crowd; but that having been | 
wounded himſelf in the very inſtant, he knew } 
nothing what was become of the body of 
Sethos, nor of the ſlave, who was then alive | 
and well. The news of the young prince' | 
death was ſoon known every where. On the 
one fide it came to the king of Thebes ; and 
The latter, being 
diſcover'd to be an initiate by the officers of the 


on the other to Amedes. 


king of This, who took care of his wound, 


which was more painful than dangerous, was 


laid in "ig and ſent as a priſoner of note to 


Abydus, diſtant hardly a day's journey. The 
king of This baving ſeen him, gave him a very 
favourable reception. Amedes, an his part, | 

tho after the death of the prince he had na | 


thoughts either of returning ro Memphis, or 


of remaining in the kingdom of This, ſoon | 


mediated a peace between the two kings, 
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father and uncle of Sethos, by engaging 


the latter from the league he had made with 
the king of Thebes. 


THe day after the fatal miſtake, of which 
Thoris had been the cauſe, Mephres having 
receiv'd the news of the death of Sethos, ſent 
his compliments of condoleance to the gover- 
nor, as repreſenting the king of Memphis. 

He added, that he was juſt going to take ven- 
geance for it; and that he might come him» 
ſelf in all ſafety, or ſend whom he might 
think fit, to be eye-witneſs of it. The gover- 
nor made anſwer, that he would give the 
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king his maſter an account of this generous 
' i civility of the king of Thebes : But that not 
conceiving what ſort of vengeance he was 
about to take for the death of the prince, he 
1 begg'd he would excuſe his giving any anſwer 
on this head. At the return of the herald, 
”  Mephres aſſembled his whole army, and 
, | plac'd all the priſoners of Memphis in the 
* Y midſt of the ranks. Theſe motions were ob- 
4 ſerv d from the top of the ramparts of Cop- 


tos, but they could not yet comprehend what 
they would end in. At laſt they perceiv'd 
Thoris bare-headed, and led between two 
men who held him bound. Then Mephres, 
beginning to ſpeak, ſaid ; Soldiers of Thebes, 
and ye ſoldiers of Memphis; behold this de- 
ſpicable general, who, having no diſtinction 
either of birth or merit, has had the inſolence 
to 
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#0 accept of the command of the troops of 
Memphis againſt an army which it was well 

known I was to command in 
ever incens'd I am at the little regard which | 
has been had upon this occaſion to a cuſtom 
ever obſerv'd by all the kings of Egypt when | 
engag'd in war, I have ample ſatisfaction in 
the advantage we have had; and I believe 
Oſoroth will foon be more diſpleas d at this | 
If he | 
govern'd of himſelf, I know what meaſures ] | 
ought to have taken with him to prevent this | 
But as I don't vouchſafe to enter | 
into a diſcuſſion of the deference due to the 
blood-royal of Egypt with any but thoſe of | 
the ſame blood; I have ſuffer d this aftront, | 
reſolving to do my ſelf juſtice for it. I had 
even rather have given marks of diſdain than 
vengeance, with regard to a general ſo con- 
temptible as this, had he only ſhewn his want 


— 


perſon. 


unworthy choice, than I could be. 


affront. 


of prudence and knowledge. But be it known 


to both nations, that this traytor has been the 
only cauſe of the misfortune which has this 


night befall'n the enemy's army and gari- 


ſon, and above all, the incomparable prince 


Sethos, the loſs of whom all Egypt ought to 
regret. This perfidious wretch it was, who, 


going yeſterday in the evening from tent to 


tent to diſpenſe his orders for the attack, 
thought he could not ſpeak loud enough of 


his deſign, and of the word he had ſent the 


governor of the city. In vain the moſt pru- 


dent 


How. 
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dent officers of his army advis'd him, one 
after another, as he came to them, to f 

with more caution. He, without ceaſing, 
reſum'd the tone of his voice, with the appa- 

rent deſign of being heard by thoſe ſpies, of 
whom an abhorrence of Daluca's adminiſtra- 

tion furniſhes me numbers. If he were my 
ſubject, and I would make him ſuffer the death 
he deſerves, he ſhould be examin'd in a 
council of war: But the chaftiſement I con- 
fine myſelf to, even with regard to my pri- 
ſoner, don't require my taking ſo many mea 
ſures. It is expedient to ſecure here at leaſt 
ſome puniſhment for a villain, whoſe conduct 
might, perhaps, not be diſapprov'd of by the 

miniſtry to which the kingdom of Memphis 
is now a prey. The king, having ſpoken in 
this manner, caus'd Thoris to be ſtripp'd to 
the girdle, notwithſtanding the mournful 
proteſtations he made that the queen forc'd' 
him to accept of the command ; and that by 
giving his orders, without going out of the 
camp, he did not apprehend being overheard 
by the enemy. His hands being bound be- 
hind him, two men, one on each fide of him, 
put his neck between two forks, and in that 
condition led him round the whole large 
ſpace, which was ſurrounded by the troops 
of Thebes and the priſoners of Memphis, 
while two other men ſcourg'd him with long 
rods. This has fince been a puniſhment in- 


flicted by the Romans upon thoſe who be- 


came 
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came the enemies of their country, previous 
to the ſtroke of the axe, and of which the 
bare recital given to the emperor Nero, made | 
him determine to make away with himſelf, | 


for fear of being overtaken in his flight. 
ſ 


Arrzx the execution, the king ſaid: Of. 
ficers and ſoldiers of Memphis, it is as much 


for your ſatisfaction as my own, that I have 
now given this example. You ſhall be judges 
of it yourſelf, by the good treatment you ſhall 


meet with till you are exchang'd. As for | 
this wretch, I will ſend him bound hand and 


foot to Daluca without any ranſom. ] ſet 
no value upon him, and ſhould be ſorry he 
ſhould be compar'd to the meaneſt of my 


ſoldiers who are priſoners The king, in 


reality, ſent him immediately to the firſt city 


of the kingdom of Memphis, where he knew 
the governor was a creature of Daluca, 
Thoris, upon his arrival, begg'd he might be 
conceal'd from the eyes of every. one till he 


prov'd his innocence. This the governor | 


readily comply'd with, and immediately diſ- 
parch'd a meſſenger to the queen to know 
What he ſhould do with him. The queen, 

perceiving herſelf chaſtiz'd in the perſon of 

26g general, ſent, with all diligence, orders 
to this governor, to make a ſhew of all ima- 
ginable kindneſs to Thoris under cloſe con- 
finement, and to promiſe him from her a 


ſpeedy juſtification : but that he ſhould pub- 


liſh 


J ͤ ͤ T..... ⁰¹wi· we es, TS. 
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Iſh every where to the world, that the queen 
would bring him to a trial. That, however, 
at the end of three days, he ſhould cauſe him 
to be ſtrangled in his bed by men whom he 
could depend on; and that afterwards he 
ſhould ſpread abroad that he dy'd of grief. 
All this was perform'd to a tittle. 


THE governor of Coptos had reſolv'd not 
to write to the king till the evening of the 
day following the double battle which hap- 
pen'd under the walls of the city, that he 
might employ the time of his delay in making 
all poſſible enquiry, and to gather all the 
news he could concerning Sethos. He had 
caus'd all the bodies upon which any marks 
of diſtinction were found, to be ſeparated from 
the reſt; for that not only Sethos, but three 
of the young lords his companions, were not 
return'd from the battle. Before they were 
put into the catacombs of Coptos, he caus d 
more diſtinguiſh'd and honourable exequies 
to be perform'd for theſe than for the other, 
being. perſuaded that Sethos, tho' unknown, 
was among them. He at laſt wrote a letter 
to the king, bath'd in tears, in which he gave 
a particular account of all that had paſs'd in 
that unhappy night, and to the moment he 
took pen in hand. The king, when he came 
to the article of his ſon's death, fell in a ſwoon. 
The queen, who had receiv'd this news by 
her emiſſaries, fifteen hours before him, 

having 
+ 
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having been from that time always near hiz 
perſon, did all ſhe could to recover him. A, 
ſoon as he came to himſelf, he turn'd towards 
her, and in a tone, mix'd with grief and 
anger, ſaid: Oh | madam, theſe are the fruits | 


of your pernicious adminiſtration ; from this 
Go, and ſhut 


moment I deprive you of it. 
yourſelf up in one of your moſt diſtant pala- 


ces, and let me never fee you more. The 
queen gave way to this ſtorm, and retir d: 
but before ſhe departed, and took her two | 
ſons with her, to a houſe of pleaſure ſhe had 


at ten leagues diſtance from the capital, 
ſhe eſtabliſh'd a private intelligence with 


thoſe, who looking upon her as mother to 


the preſent heir to the crown, and knowin 

the force of her policy, plainly perceiv'd ſhe 
would always be in ſome conſideration, and 
hop'd to ſee her again in greater power after 
her return than before her exile. The king, 
In the mean time, inſtituted that very day a 
council of men of pretty good intentions, 
This council will maintain the kingdom, 
during ſome of the next enſuing years, in a 
middle ſituation between proſperity and 
weakneſs; but which, approaching ſomething 
nearer to the latter than the former, will 
bring it to the very brink of its ruin, engag'd 


in a foreign war; which will be the principal 


ſubject of the laſt book of this hiſtory, 


Ass oon 


tray e 
battle, 
intrea 
hewr 
his ſo 
after 
have | 
ſerv d 
his ſo1 
which 
repreſ 
leem'c 
which 
under 
nated 1 
ting 
was b. 
one fi 
but th 
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under 
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Ass oO as this council was eſtabliſh'd, 

Oſoroth, who had yet ſome hopes of hearing 
tom his ſon again, imagining he muſt be 
bray'd away in the confuſion of a night- 
battle, wrote to the king of Thebes. He 
treated him to extend the generoſity he had 
hewn, in being concern'd at the death of 
bis ſon, ſo far as to cauſe enquiry to be made 
after him among the priſoners which might 
have been made by the ſeveral nations who 
ſervd under him. He inform'd him, that 
his ſon had a ring on his finger, the ſtone of 
which was an. emerald ; whereupon was 
repreſented a Horus, of whom one hand 
kem'd ftretch'd out to another that held it, 
which was that of the late queen Nephte, 
under the figure of Iſis, and had been ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the ſtone, and made a 
ring for herz tho' he did not know what 
was become of that ring. That Horus held 
one finger of his right on his mouth; 
but that one part of his garment feem'd to be 
held by another hand, which was his own 
d inder the figure of Oſiris, that he himſelf 
yore as a ring on his own finger. That, in 
hort, if by a proclamation of theſe ſigns, 
prince Sethos might be brought to light; he 
ffer'd for his ranſom not only the whole 
Nome of Coptos, which he immediately re- 
gn'd to him, for the ſake of peace, which 
e was reſolv'd to purchaſe, but moreover 
Vo I. I. Bd -- the 
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the half of the remainder of his kingdom; an 
immenſe price for the perſon of bi ſon alone. | 
As ſoon as the king of Thebes receiv'd this | 
letter, he order'd the contents of it to be pub- | J 
liſh'd in every place where priſoners of war 
could have been carry'd, promiſing / beſides | 
in his own name an. extraordinary reward to 


thoſe who ſhould reſtore this "Prince, if, Pe- 
haps, he might not be dead. 


Tr1s proclamation was publiſh'd, « as in at t! 
other places, at Compaſis, a city of the I thei! 
Weſtern or Egyptian Arabia, ſeven or eight © priv 
leagues diſtance from Coptos, where the Ara- they 
bians, who had taken Azares, had carry'd © deſir 
him. They knew nothing of his being a of E 
ſlave. On the contrary, having taken him I ware 
fighting with an incredible courage, and be- I ſlab: 
ing charm'd with his preſence of mind on their 
the road from the field of battle to Com- = 
paſis, they look'd upon him as a perſon of fl T 
diſtinction, and reſolv d to conceal him from | as w 
the enquiries the king of Thebes might make Som 
after priſoners of note. This opinion, which I] ſone: 
he had at firſt rais d in them, he kept up in they 
the two or three choſen men who guarded i an h 
him. So, when the proclamation came to] they 
them, he thought he had room enough Men 
to ſay: My lords of Arabia, tho I am an neſs 
— ny L have always had a natural pro- belie 
penſity to your nation. You have already anf this 

evidence of it in the ne with which I ſpeak e h. 
4 v7! 3 48 |} ..z your 


Our 
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your tongue. It is not yet time for me to tell 
you who I am. I have not the ring here de- 
{crib'd ; but, if you are wiſe and Reret Tl 
give an account of it in another place. Carry 
me only on the other fide of the Red-ſea to 
the great Arabians, from whom you are de- 
ſcended. I am diffatisfy'd with the admini- 
ſtration of Memphis, as you are with that of 
Thebes ; we may be of mutual advantage one 
to the other. Theſe Arabian being aſtoniſh'd 
at this diſcourſe, coneeiv d a new. reſpect for 


their priſoner. They inſtantly led him by 


private ways to the haven of Berenice, where 
they embark'd him privately, as himſelf had 
defir'd ; and. having landed him at the port 
of Badios in Arabia Felix, ſome days after- 
wards he was conducted honourably to Me- 
riaba, where the kings of that country held 


their reſidence: 


THe fate of Sethos, who was not dead, 
as was ſuppos d, had not been leſs ſingular. 
Some Ethiopian ſoldiers had made him pri- 
loner towards the concluſion of the battle; 
they had perceiv'd a breath of life, which 
an hour's time had recover d in him. Tho' 
they did not know him for the prince of 
Memphis, his noble ſtature, and the fine- 
neſs of the ſteel of his armour; made them 
believe they ſhould get a great ranfom for 
this priſoner. Sethos therefore, not yet come 
to himſelf, was carry'd by theſe Barbarians to 
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wou nded men to, "becauſe the commerce of 


diers fripp d Sethos of his armour and gar- 
ments, and threw away his initiate's veſt, 


whom they made uſe themſelves for their 


more civilizd than the Ethiopians, took a 
peculiar care of this priſoner, whofe wound 
had-happily not. prejudic'd his nobler parts. 
They were concern'd for him more on the 
account of his underſtanding, which ſoon was 
manifeſt, than for the orders they had receiv d 

en his account. Sethos carefully concealing 
Bis name and birth from them, till he was 
able to judge what courſe to take, pretended 


Memphis, caltd, Cheres: So that the Ethi- 
.opians, who came from time to time to en- 
quire after him, degan to co on his ac- 


| wa See the Geography of Cenarius, de Africa 


Q 


a city, call'd 1 in our antient itineraries, Pha. | 
nicon *, twenty miles from Coptos on the way | 
to the Red- ſea, The Phanician' merchants | 
had a ſettlement. there of fach i importance, that | 
it gave name to the place, The Ethiopian ſol- | 
diers had pitch'd upon this place to carry the 


precious ſtones, with which they furniſh'd | 


the Phœnicians, made them very much 
eſteem'd by them. There the Ethiopian ſol- 


Which was unknown to them, and all over 
bloody. They afterwards committed him to 
the care of ſome Phcenician phyſicians, of 


fick. Theſe phyſicians, being of a nation 


to be a common foldier of che army of 


3 count, 


unk.“ 
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count. The Phœnicians taking advantage of 
this diſtaſte, propos d their ſelling him to 
them. The bargain was ſoon made; and 
Sethos, without yet ſaying any thing, from 
a priſoner, of war, became a ſlave. His new 
maſters waited only till he was in ſome 
meaſure recover d, to carry him to the white 
Port on the Red-ſca, where they were to im- 
bark re a l voyage. 1 
Hz was yet at Phomican, — as without 
making himſelf known, he had heard the 
falſe. report which was ſpread of his death; 
the ſorraw it had caus d in the city of Coptos; 
the concern the. king of Thebes had on that 
account, and the vengeance he had taken for 
it; when the publication of his father's letter 
was brought into the very chamber where he 
lay. The mention made in it of his ring, 
made him caſt his eyes upon his hand the 
firſt time ſince his wound; and ſeeing that 
wanting „ he ſtifled the firſt. inelination 
he — to. diſcover himſelf ; But when; in 
the continuance of the letter, he e e 
that Oſoroth offer d the half of his kingdom 
for his ranſom, the unreaſonableſs of that in- 
ſired him with the. reſolution of concealing 
himſelf yet more, and rather to bury himſelf 
alive, than be the cauſe of diſmembring, in 
lo frightful a manner, the ſecond and moſt 
Boie monarchy of Egypt. As ſoon 1 
5 Po the 
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the letter was read quite thro', he could not f 
forbear faying aloud ; Phat ſuch a priſoner, | 


if he was yet living, nila ruin his Father | © of N 
kin gdom before he came to the ſucceſſion ; MI he! 
and that it would be a happineſs for Oforoth; Th; 
if his ſon remain 'd dead, as it was beliey'd. IF the 
This young prince ſtrengthen's 'himſelf in belc 
theſe generous ſentiments, in the hopes of that 
returning ſooner or later to Memphis in a N 
more favourable and glorious manner; by a beli 
reflection on the dangers which the ill-will | rate 
of the queen, whereof he had juſt had ſo f mo 
terrible a proof, would expoſe him to every I tha 


day, if he return d to his own country ; and, 
perhaps, yet more, by a private ſatisfaction | 
ariſing from an idea of a long voyage he was 
going to undertake with theſe nav igatorz, 
5 who were generally good friends to the 
. Egyptians, from whom they took their riſe, 
and who ſhew'd a particular regard for him. 
To ſay yet more, he depended upon his 
initiation for a ſupply of all the virtues of 
which he might have occaſion under a diſ- | 
guiſe, and an exile perillous, tho prudent. Þ 
To prevent therefore any importunate en- 
quiries, he preſs'd his new maſters to convey 
him immediately to the haven where they | 
were to imbark. They did it the very fame | 
day, by means of a litter, carry'd by men, 
ro prevent the motion he muſt have ſuffer d 

in any « other * hal, | 
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Tavs the king of Thebes wrote to the king 
of Memphis, that all his enquiries, of which 
he gave him the particulars, were in vain, 
That he accepted of the Nome of Coptos, 
the only cauſe of the war, as having of old 
belong'd to the kings his predeceſſors: But 
that if even he had been ſo happy to find 
his ſon again, whom the governor of Coptos 
believ'd he had bury'd, he ſhould not have 
rated the ranſom of a prince, whoſe me- 
mory he himſelf honour d, at a higher price 
than that of a reaſonable peace. | 
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Cheres throughout the whole 
courſe of his voyage, in confor- 
mity to the name he had given 
himſelf, found at his arrival at 
the white Port a fleet of fifteen veſſels, mann'd 


with ten thouſand Phœnicians. The kings 


of Egypt, according to ſundry teſtimonies of 
antiquity, made uſe of this people to carry on 
a trade with foreign nations, and to navigate 
To is | their 
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heir own ſhips in diſtant ſeas. After having 
in vain attempted to cut the iſthmus, which 
ſeparates the Mediterranean from the Red- 
{ea , they had confin d themſelves to ſome 
canals, capable only of receiving veſſels of a 
middling — 8o they were oblig'd to 
et the Phoeniclans have ſome. ports of the 
Red-ſea, from whence they had a commu- 
nication, with the Indies. ” They had even 
about fix, years before made a very conſider- 
able ſettlement in the famous iſland of Ta- 
probane, (now Ceylon) ſituate at the end of 
that great peninſula which ſeparates the 
Indus from the Ganges. Beſides. the affairs 
of commerce, which carry d them thither 
every year, they were going this time to carry 
ſuccour to their colony, whom the kings of 
J the iſland threatned with an approaching 
„ pulſion, So. this fleet, tho conſiſting of 

nerchant- men, was equipp'd for war. Cheres, 
ss yet ſtretch'd out on his litter, wWas carry'd 
by them who bought him on board, of their 

ll FF general ; to whom they preſented him as 
an Egyptian taken —.— at the battle of 
Coptos by certain Ethiopian ſoldiers, who 
had ſold him to them for a ſum of money. 
He call'd himſelf a common ſoldier, who had 
indeed been reclaim d by nobody: But, added 


* ” 
:o. 


bo Sefoftris Jeüſted 3 this undertaking ; - and 
Nechus, who afterwards attempted it, Joſt one hundred 
— . men _—_—_ it. Vid. Marſh. pag. 
37 F3t. | | 
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they, for the underſtanding and parts, which 
were viſible in him, they hop'd, after his | 
recovery, which advanc'd apace, their gene- | 
ral would be glad to have him in his ſervice. 
He receiv'd this prifoner very favourably, WJ 
and told him, that the Egyptians, tho' of MW dic 
the meaneſt rank, were always treated hand. W on 
ſomely by them. That he might recover at bo 
his eaſe; and that he ſhould have no other MY ſh 
employment impos'd on him than what he cip 
ſhould chooſe himſelf. They fer fail the wi 
very next day. The wind, which was, during T. 
the whole voyage, equally. favourable, was no lar 
impediment to the patient's recovery. After Sti 
two days he began to get up for ſome hours, of 
to acquire a knowledge in navigation, by ap- be 
plying what he ſaw put in practice, without Y th: 
laying any thing, to the principles which he are 
knew better than thoſe who made uſe of 
them. He heard, with pleaſure, the ſailors, F 
who, as they coaſted Egypt, and the moſt ch 
northern part of Ethiopia, nam'd ſuceeffively Y w; 
thoſe nations, a knawledge of whom he had be 
| attain'd to by geography. Such were the th 
Troglodytes, fo call'd from the caverns in Y tic 
which they dwelt, to ſcreen themſelves from co 
the exceffive heat of their climate: The 1a; 
Adulites, ſlaves who had eſcap'd out of 
Egypt, and built a fort there, call' d, Adu- « 
liton. The ſouthern Blemyes, men whoſe 
heads were ſo low and ſquat, that the firſt 
who —_— them laid, they had 1 7 ſeg 
| all; 
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all; and that their eyes, noſe, and mouth 
were on the upper part of their breaſts. 
They ſhew'd the dwellings of other people, 
who were no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd one 
from the other, than by their different ſorts of 
diet: As the Riſophagi, who ſubſiſted wholly 
on roots: The Ithyophagi, who being 


border d on the ſea-ſide, by an inacceſſible 


ſhore, and towards the land by frightful pre- 
cipices, have no manner of communication 
with other men, and live only on fiſhing * : 


The Struthiophagi, > a little farther within 
land, who paſs their lives in hunting the 


Struthio-camelus, a great bird, with the feet 
of a camel, with which they throw ſtones 
behind chem at thoſe who purſue them, and 


that make no other uſe of their wings, Which 


are very ſhort; but to run the lighter. 


Bi FORE they e at the Streights, | 
they came near to the Sabean Arabia, other- 


wiſe call'd, Arabia Felix, by reaſon of the 


beauty of its meadows, but above all, for 
the abundance and variety of its aroma- 
tick plants. The approach to this excellent 
country is known long befbre you diſcover 
land. Diodorus exprefles himſelf very eloquent- 
ly on this ſnbje&t: © Nothing, ſays he, can 
67 equal the pleaſure which this e 


* Diodorus mentions theſe Itbyophagi ; but he 
ferme to place them i in Arabia. 


c fragrancy 


* 
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“ fragrancy gives even to thoſe who but cot 
< this ſhore, and partake of it at a diſtance, | 
theſe, precious ex- | 


% The land-breezes bring. 
4 halations from the midſt of the country 
te even. to the ſea: they ſteal, as it were, 


into the very innermoſt of the ſoul, and 
De | 
£..of nature, they give travellers an idea of | 
. which poets feign to be che 


* proceeding actually from the very 


the ambroſia, 


fb went of.the gode-' e ? 


— 


.* 


Tu EY. at laſt SET at ths; weicht of | 


which Cheres heard ſome of the ſhip's crew 


faying, that it was not long ſince they were 


believ'd- to be clos d up. Indeed, a certain 


Damaſtes, mention d by bee had been of | 


that opinion. They gave to this paſlage, at 


its diſcovery, a name of evil omen, by cal- 


ling it, Sthene Deiræ, the fatal Streights 
or the rolling Promontory of Ethiopia, or 
the iſles which meet there: Some authors 
even call it, Oftium Luctus * „the Haven 

Mourning. Not that it is fo. very difficult 

or dangerous to paſs; but in theſe; firſt times, 
when long navigations were very hazardous, 
they thereby ſignify d, that thoſe who had 
the preſumption to paſs theſe Streights, in 


order. to 20. Sather, run * riſk of never | 


returning. K 


*. This is the ſigniñeation 1 1 its N name 
Babel. mendeb. * 3 . 8 
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Tü enter'd, however, into this' ſea, 
which waſhes the ſouthern coaſts of Arabia 
to the Perfian gulph, and to which the anti- 
ents gave the name of Red-ſea, rather than to 
that which is inclos'd between Egypt and 
Arabia, ſeldom calling the latter otherwiſe 
than the Arabian Gulph. Continuing their 
coaſt toward the eaſt, they row'd within 
ſight of the coaſts of Carmania and Gedro- 
ſia, maritime provinces of Perſia ; and they 
diſcover'd to the fourth of them that number 
of little iſlands [the Maldives] which the fea 
does but juſt ſeparate one from the other, 
and ſome of which are not a furlong in cir- 
cumference : Ptolemy accounts three hundred 
ſeventy- eight; bur ſome travellers affirm there 
are twelve thouſand, which they fay are all 
e OT 


As they had been above a month on their 
paſſage, Cheres was perfectly recover d. The 
general, call'd Aſtartus, a man of knowledge 
and experience, and even known to Cheres 
by his fame, obſerv'd more and more ſome- 
thing noble in his phy Hognoroy, and a cer- 
tain air of diſtinction in his whole perſon. 


He gave great attention to his anſwers, which, 
without departing from that modeſty, which 


his preſent condition ſeem'd to require, ſhew'd 
him poſſeſs'd of a great elevation of mind 
and thought; but he was truly ſurpriz d at 
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the extent of his knowledge, which had al- 
ready ſerv'd to redreſs ſome obſervations. of 
the pilots by rules or methods ſurer and more 
agreeable than theirs; and which ſeem'd | 
equal in all the natural ſciences, as well as in | 
the hiſtory, laws and manners as well. of | 
Egypt, as of all other nations whom they | 
undertook to queſtion him about. Cheres | 
manag d this advantage with art, and only | 


ſaying upon every occaſion what was necel- 
ſary, he made his knowledge appear inex- 
hauſtible : For, in ſhort, tho' he would not 


be known for the perſon he was, he did not 
refuſe the eſteem and conſideration he could | 
attain to naturally, and without ſeeming to | 


ſeek it. All the reputation he had gain'd as 


Sethos, was of no ſervice to him, and he was 


oblig d to raiſe a new fame as Cheres. How- 


ever, tho' alone, depriv'd of every thing, and | 
having loſt to the very leaſt tokens of his 


birth, he did not deſpair, in the great views 
he had for the benefit of mankind, to. ſee 
himſelf ſoon chief of that fleet, into which 
he came as a ſlave. The general, being at 
an uncertainty with regard to him, without 
changing, in outward appearance, the con- 


dition of a ſoldier and priſoner, which Cheres 


had himſelf taken, acted in other f̃eſpects 
with him, as with a perſon from whom he 


' ought to bring no reproaches upon himſelf 


for the future; and he put in practice, on his 
account, the very wiſe maxim of reſpecting 
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the unknown. To ſay true, the name of an 
Egyptian, kept up in this ſtranger by a per- 
ſonal merit, was ſufficient for Aſtartus to 
make the chief officers of his fleet approve 
his conduct. Even theſe began to regard 
Cheres as a young man of noble birth, whoſe 
too diſtinguiſh'd education had made the 


queen of Memphis jealous of him; ſo they 


made no difficulty of conferring with him, 
and they were even ſollicitous to engage him 
in the intereſt of the Pheœnicians. 


TE E time ſoon came which made them 
more ſenſible of the purchaſe they had made in 
him. They already coaſted the vreſtern ſhore of 
the peninſula on this fide of the Ganges, at the 
point of which is the promontory, call'd, 
Cory. Oppoſite to this promontory, at the 
diſtance of ſixty miles towards the eaſt is 


the northern port of Taprobane [Ceylon]. 
This iſland, which was formerly call'd Pale- 


ſimundus, is now call'd Salica. If I would 

ive an example of the variations which have 
Ne in the names of moſt places in the 
world, and of the difficulty there is in know- 
ing the preſent world in the antient geogra- 
phers, I ſhould add, that the firſt name of 
this iſland was Lamcab, * or Lamca ; the 
ſecond, Ilanarus; and the third, Tratane; of 
which, it is ſaid, the Greeks have made 


* See the notes on the leſſer geogr. of the Oxford 
edition, cap. 1, pag. 76. | 


Taprobane, 


to be unea 


| — the end of his ſecond book. - 
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Taprobane. I purpoſely omit the hiſtory | 
of Jambolus'*, who having been put, with | 
his companions only, into a bark, by the | 
Ethiopians, as expiatory victims, pretend 
to have! landed ſafe on this iſland; becauſe 
this hiſtory appears in that author, with 


all the abſurdity of a fable. T aptobane | 


was accounted, 4 long while, the biggeſt 
{Hand in the Southern” Ocean; whether it 
was that thoſe which are larger were not 
then known, or whether it was ſuppos'd to 
have been of a greater extent than it really 
is. And indeed, the charts, made accord- 
ing to the geographical graduations of Pto- 
lemy, extend it under the Equator, tho! it 
be at about ten degrees northern drſtance 
from i it. 8 


Ar TER a very fortunate voyage, mote 


with the help of their ſails than their oars 
the Phenicians were at the height of Cory, 


when the riſing ſun diſcoyer'd to their view, 


on the fide of the iſland; a fleet twice as 


large as theirs. They caſily perceiv'd, by 
the difference of their flags, that the three 


kings of Taprobane had combin'd to op- 


poſe their paſſage. Aſtartus, Who began 
4 that no boat came off to him, 
to inform him in what condition the affairs 


uk; Diodorus mentions this author, * his eve 
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of the colony were, did not doubt but 
they were entirely deftroy'd. Not daring 

to take upon himſelf alone to attack the 
re at ſuch a diſadvantage, and with- 
out having had an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing with any of the Pheœnicians of the 
land, he aſſembled a council of war. He 
made Cheres ſtay in the cabbin, under 
pretence of doing ſome ſervice. The plu- 
rality of votes was for returning ; For, 
in ſhort, ſaid they, if our country-men 
are exterminated, as their ſilence, with re- 
gard to us, gives us reaſon to believe, we 
have not brought along with us ſufficient 
proviſions, to make a new ſettlement in 
Taprobane alone, and by force. If we are 
defeated, we ſhall have no retreat, and 
victory itſelf will be of no ſervice to us. 
Aſtartus, who had a private commiſſion, 
but in good form, which conſtituted him 
intendant of the eaſtern commerce, annex'd 
to the employ of the chief of the colony, 
with whom they were not ſatisfy'd, was un- 
eaſy to find their opinions run this way. 
Before he gave his vote, he bethought him- 
ſelf to ask Cheres, as if by chance, whether 
the Egyptians, in ſuch a caſe, would be of 
the ſame mind? Cheres coming nearer, and 
ſanding, thus addreſs'd himſelf to the 
officers ; My lords, tho' I am but a ſtranger 
in your company, I have, methinks, a 
greater reluctancy to be ſo near Taprobane, 

Vo 1. I. e and 
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and not to land there, than you have to re- wh 
turn into Phœnicia, without being able to YM tacl 
give the leaſt account of your country-men, WM retu 
If they are murder'd, don't you owe to the I rcfo 
intereſt of your nation, which has ſettle- inſp 
ments in many other places, the example of the 
chaſtiſing their murderers ? And, if your the 
brethren are in chains, don't you owe to ritec 
them your utmoſt endeavours for their deli- MF thos 
verance ? Are not you better combatants by FF of 
land or ſea than theſe Barbarians whom you 
fear? Valour and experience in war are ve- 
ry little worth, if they won't be an equiva- 
lent for a number of ſhips which does not 
exceed the double of yours. The general, 
to encourage Cheres yet more, ſaid; Your 
arguments would be juſt, if we had a prince 
Sethos with us, whoſe genius and courage 
might ſerve inſtead of the ſoldiers we want. 
But the greater part of our company is com- offic 

os'd of men fitter for trade than war, and | who 
who would be more aſſiduous in preſerving | tinu: 
their merchandizes than in acquiring glory. that 
My lord, reply'd Cheres, all Egyptians, at the 
leaſt thoſe who have been bred in the ſame fund 
ichool of virtue, and who have. palſs'd the | an þ 
fame trials, are equal. Attempt the combat i fleet 
only, 1 will endeavour to keep up among ] boat 
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whole council come to a reſolution of at- 
tacking the enemy's fleet. All. the officers 


returning to their veſſels, carry'd the fame 


reſolution thither, with which Cheres had 
inſpir'd them. 'They told their people, that 
the gods had ſent a man amongſt them, in 
the perſon of an Egyptian, who had inhe- 


ited the wiſdom and yalour of prince Se- 


thos, whoſe fame they had heard ſo much 
of at the White Port; and that with 
ſuch an aſſiſtance victory could never fail 
them. 


CnEREs had already put on armour, the 


lighteſt he could find in the veſſel, and had 
even cover'd himſelf with it but. in part, 
that he might be more active : but he — 
provided himſelf with a large ſabre. He 
had defir'd the general to let him have the 
office of carrying his orders throughout the 
whole fleet, to have, by that means, a con- 
tinual communication with him, upon all 
that might offer to be done in the heat of 


the battle. To begin the exerciſe of his 
function, Cheres went, within the ſpace of 


an hour, to every veſſel in the Phœnician 
fleet. He did not always make uſe of a 
boat to paſs from one ſhip to the other, but, 
putting in practice the agility he had ac- 


I quir'd, he jump'd from one to the other of 
thoſe which were neareſt together. He ge- 
N nn deſcended from the higheſt decks oy 
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the planks on the outſide, with ſuch dexte. | 


rity as aſtoniſh'd the moſt hardy ſailors. The 
ſurprize which he thereby caus'd to men, 


who were very little accuſtom'd to the moſt | 
common exerciſes of the Egyptians, contri. | 
buted as much as his diſcourſes to heighten | 
In moſt armies, ſaid he, fol. | 
diers look upon their adverſaries as enemies 
to their prince or general, and not as their 
'Thence it is that they fight only to 
avoid reproach or puniſhment, to deferye | 
their pay, or, at moſt, ſtrictly to accom- 


their hopes. 
Own. 


pliſh their duty, and to withdraw from pe- 
ril as ſoon as is poſſible. 


every one of you than to your king or your 
commander. Defend vourſelves in this con- 


ſideration: you won't give a ſtroke in vain; 


each of you will, in ſome meaſure, clear 


himſelf, danger win diſappear in your own 


eyes, and you will find yourſelves conque- 
rors, perhaps, without the loſs of one of 
your lives. 


or four in the afternoon; the iſlanders be- 
gan by ſhootinga vaſt number of arrows, wea- 
ns which are often loſt by land, and almoſt 
always by ſea. The Phœnicians withſtood this 
not very perilous ſtorm, without doing any 
thing, 


You, on the con- | 
trary, as traders, at two thouſand leagues | 
diftance from your country, ought to regard | 
theſe iſlanders as your perſonal enemies, 
whoſe victory, if you ſuffer it to be on 
their ſide, would be much more fatal to 


The combat began about three 
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thing, but warding it off as much as they 
could. When the ſhips drew nearer, they 
began to make uſe of their long poles with 
iron ſpikes at the end of them. This was 
the beginning of the combat, hand to hand ; 
and the Phœnicians, remembring the ex- 
hortation Cheres had given them, overthrew 

a good number of their enemy, without 


loſing a man themſelves. They at laſt came 
to boarding. 1 5 


THE people of Taprobane had, in their 
naval combats, a cuſtom, which gave their 
courage an appearance of ferocity and de- 

ſpair, but which was ſometimes fatal to 
'Y themſelves. They never boarded an ene- 
| my's veſſel but they endeavour'd to faſten 


it to their own, by means of grappling-irons 
made for that purpoſe; ſo that if they 
> Y would, afterwards, they could not, with- 
cout a great deal of pains, diſengage them- 
"Y ſelves. Thus the ſhip that was defeated 
was of courſe a prize to the other. Cheres 
. being inform'd of this cuſtom was reſolv'd 


to take the adyantage of it. 'The general, 

after having regulated in his preſence the 
of general diſpoſitions for the battle, had de- 1 
.clar'd to him, that he had his authority to 1 
go every where, as he thought fit, and to | 
of give orders as from him, for every thing he 
. ſhould judge neceſſary, 'till he recall'd this Jil 
general order, But if he had not giyen him ] | 
ES | ry. this 5 
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this authority, he would have taken it more | 
than once in every ſhip he was in. For, 


on ſharp and perilous occaſions, the man 
who is boldeſt and moſt active is always the 
moſt follow'd. Cheres, nevertheleſs, leay- 
ing the officers in all things the honour and 
extent of their functions, only told them 
what was neceſſary to be done, to ſecond 
him in what he might undertake alone, and. 
as a common ſoldier. 


TRE veſſel Ir was then in was the firſt. 


that was faſten d. As ſoon as he ſaw the 
iſlanders grappling-irons fix'd, and that the 
attack was begun on each fide, without en- 


trance, he leap'd over their heads into the 


middle of their veſſel, and with his ſabre, 


which he knew how to manage with a won 
derful dexterity, he made himſelf an im- 


penetrable buckler, which dazled the eyes 
of eyery one, and made a terrible hayock 
among all who were within his reach. This 
frightful maſſacre drew the enemy from 
their ſhip's fide to defend themſelves in the 
middle; the Phœnicians, ruſhing in at the 
fame time, made a terrible ſlaughter, and 
ſoon became maſters of the veſſel. In the 
ſhort time they were employ'd in ſecuring 
thoſe who had deliver'd up their arms, they 
ſaw Cheres doing juſt the ſame thing in ano- 
ther veſſel, tho they had not perceiy'd 


which wed he went out of their ſhip, or 


how 
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how he got into the other. He purſu'd his 


victory in this manner in five or fix, which 
all became prey to the Phenicians, while 
the other veſſels, which he could not get 
at, defended and attack'd in a different man- 
ner, but every where with great advantage. 
The iſlanders were not, however, as yet, 
diſcourag d. In the mean time the day 
drew near its end, and the night, which in 
theſe climates ſucceeds almoſt without any 
twilight *, was going to put an undecided 
end to the combat. Cheres, who had fore- 
{cen this inconvenience, had caus'd all ſorts 
of combuſtible matters to be got together, 


and defign'd to put an end to a victory by 


fire, which theſword had not ſufficiently ad- 
vanc'd. He repair'd on board the general's 

veſſel, to inform him of his deſign. He 
propos'd to him to ſacrifice three of the veſ- 
{els they had taken, the priſoners of which 
might be put on boarg of another. Theſe 


three he propos'd to fill with combuſtible 
matters, which ſhould not take fire *till a 


certain fix d time, and after the Phœni- 
_ cians, who at firft ſhould appear on the 
deck, were got into the boats which muſt 
be in readineſs to receive them. The o 

ſcurity of the night would, faid he, favour 
this deſign, and ſoon afterwards theſe burn- 


8 For want of a greater denſity in the Armoſpher in hot 
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398 The Life of Sr nos. 
ing veſlels, if they ſhould have no other 
ſucceſs, would ſerve at leaſt to give light 
enough to continue the combat. The ge- 
neral having approy'd the plan, Cheres de- 
parted to put it in execution. He choſe for 
each of the three veſſels forty of the braveſt 
and moſt active men of the fleet, and in- 
form'd them, that as ſoon as the ſun was 
ſet, their buſineſs was to advance near 
enough to the enemy's fleet, to give the 
iſlanders room to board them on both ſides. 
He order'd them to make an appearance of 
_ reſiſtance, while they were faſtning their 


grappling irons, according to cuſtom ; but 


that done, they ſhould immediately run to 
the poops of their three veſſels, and let 
themſelves down by ropes, which he had 
caus'd to be plac'd there for that purpoſe, 
into the boats which ſhould be ready to re- 
cclve them, and which he would command 
himſelf. All this was executed at the time 
and in the manner propos'd. The three 
veſſels having taken fire, ſoon communicated 
it to thoſe which were grappled to them on 

the right and on the left, and had the ap- 
pearance of three floating Atna's. The 
iſlanders held it no longer at this fight ; but 
fearing that ſeveral other ſhips of the Phœ- 
nician fleet might conceal the ſame ſnares, 


they diſpers'd, by force of fails and oars, 
r one way, ſome the other, as they ſaw 


ee 
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themſelves purſu'd by the Pheznician veſ- 
a 


THE general ſeeing night come, and 
perceiving the flames of the burning veſſels 
inſenſibly decreaſe, would not venture fur- 
ther in the dark, and without knowing what 
fortifications the enemy might have on the 
ſhore. He order'd the ſignal to be given 
for his veſlels to retire, and place themſelves 
in a line *till morning. Cheres was the firſt 
to obey this order, and ſoon appear'd be- 
fore Aſtartus. As they were beholding to- 
gether a remainder of the iſlanders, who 


with lamentable cries were jumping into the 


ſea from the tops of their burning veſſels, 
others who were yet ſwimming, and again 
others who were drowning ; Cheres, tho” 
the author of their misfortune by his in- 
vention, told Aſtartus, that he could not 
reflect upon the cruelties of war without 
ſome grief. That it was not to be excus'd 
in a King or the head of a republick, but 
by the extreme juſtice of his cauſe ; and 
that it ought not to be reſoly'd upon, but 
with a view to ſacrifice ſome priyate perſons 
to the general good of ſociety. But ſoon 
retaking a more gay aſpect, he added, That 
his grief for the fate of theſe wretches, 
whom he did not know, was eaſily remov'd 
by the ſhouts of joy with which his victo= 
rious fleet eccho' 2 on every ſide. That he 

very 
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very much approv'd the orders he had given 
for wine and other refreſhments to be diſtri. 
buted to his ſoldiers. That ſuch indulgen- 
ces properly plac'd made them forget a long 
ſequel of toils, and encourag'd them to ex- 
poſe themſelves the next moment to new 
dangers. Aſtartus took all theſe maxims in 
good part, and was even charm'd to know 
the character of his Egyptian to the bot- 
tom, that he might employ him more to the 
purpoſe. He invited the chief officers of 
his fleet to a ſumptuous repaſt on board his 
ſhip. Cheres was plac'd in an honourable 
manner at the table, where, as well by his 
diſcourſe as his noble, diſcreet, and winning 
behaviour, he, without exciting any uneaſi- 
neſs © 1 confirm'd them in an opi- 


nion of his being every way IM to 
them, 
THz general, whoſe mind was juſtly 


taken up with reflecting on the continuance 
of his enterprize, ſent them all away at mid- 
night, with orders to let their ſhips com- 
panies immediately betake themſelves to reſt, 


that they might be fit to enter into action 
again in ſix hours, and at day- break. Che- 


res obey'd like the reſt, and was ſoon 
plung'd into a profound ſleep, after the fa- 
tigues of the foregoing day. The deſign of 


Aſtartus was to employ the night in examin- 
ing the priſoners about the ſtate of the co- 
: | lony, 


| 
| 
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lony, of which he had, till then, no news. 
He was juſt upon his departure to the veſ- 
ſels where they were confin'd, when his 
outermoſt centry let him know, that two 
men in a ſmall boat had made the uſual ſig- 


nal, to acquaint him, they deſir'd to ſpeak 


with the general. He order'd them to be 
brought to him, and knowing them, not- 
withſtanding their wither'd and pale coun- 
tenances, to be two officers, who had for- 


merly ſery'd under him, he ſhut himſelf up 


with them alone in his council- chamber. 


The eldeſt of them ſaid to him, My lord, 


we come here as deputies from Pheletes, the 


chief of our colony, who ſix months ago 


engag d in an enterprize which appear d of 
advantage to our nation. It has ſince been 


attended with fatal conſequences. But if 


you purſue the victory you have juſt ob- 
tain'd yet a little farther ; this undertaking, 
which has hitherto ſucceeded but badly, 


may have, from this night, an happy ac- 
compliſhment. You know, my lord, with 


what readineſs the iſlanders of Taprobane 
ſuffer'd us to ſettle at Galiba, the faireſt, 
and moſt convenient for us, of all their ma- 
ritime cities. From thence we have, in the 


courſe of the five firſt years of our ſettle- 


ment, carry'd on a profitable trade to the 
Cherſoneſus Aurea { Siam] to the three Sa- 


badibz | Sumatra, Java, and Borneo | and 
even to the kingdom of Serica Northern 
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China J. Our chief obſerving, that beſides | 
the great number of Phcenicians which were 
in Galiba, our trade had drawn thither a a 
great many of the inhabitants of the neigh. | 
bouring lands, all at our command, be | 
projected the deſign of making himſelf | 
maſter of the city. Thinking every thing | 
was lawful againſt Barbarians, he took the 

opportunity of a dark night to ſurprize the 
governor and gariſon of Galiba. The firſt | 


was kill'd in his bed, and the latter put to 


the ſword ; and having poſſeſs d ourſelves | 


of the citadel, the reſt of the city imme- 
diately ſubmitted to us. All went well fo 


far; and our chief had even taken the time | 


| when the king of the Galibians, (whoſe ca- 


pital is, however, in the country, and is 


call'd Anurogrammum) was at war with the 
two other kings of the iſland, and when it 
was thought it would be acceptable to them. 
But, on the contrary, as ſoon as they knew 

it, they at once concluded a peace with him, 
and promis d him their aſſiſtance to drive us 
out of the city, of which we had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion. Pheletes's deſign was not to inform 
the court of Phœnicia of his project till it 
was accompliſh'd, to pleaſe the king the 
more with the relation of a conqueſt already 
made. But being inform'd that the three 
kings had immediately begun their march to 
retake Galiba, he did not preſume to let 


them know at Tyre the true cauſe of the 


rupture 


2 


— — . — 
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rupture between the iſlanders and us, for 
fear of being reproach'd with having under- 
taken an 1ll-concerted project. He only 
entreated the king to ſend him a ready and 

werful ſuccour againſt the kings of the 
iſland, who threaten'd our colony with a 
ſpeedy expulſion.  'Theſe letters were ſent 
away a little before the ſiege was form'd : 
and he took care that there were no other 
letters but his in the packet, which he ſent 
by a truſty meſſenger. But ſince that time 
it has been impoſſible either for him or us 
to have any communication from without. 
The kings caus'd a triple chain to be ex- 
tended, from one point to the other, of the 
two moles which form the entrance into the 
port, ſupported from ſpace to ſpace by flat 
boats. Their ſhips cruize continually be- 
fore this chain, to ſhut out all ſuccours that 
might be ſent us from Phœnicia, and my 
boat had not eſcap'd, but under favour of 
the diſorder which your victory has caus'd 
in their fleet. I muſt now inform you, my 
lord, that the enemy has juſt beyond, and 
to the ſouth of Galiba, a convenient baſon, 
fenc'd on the ſea- ſide by a long chain of 
rocks. Thither the ſhatter'd remains of 
their fleet are already retir'd. On the other 
ſide, towards the north, oppoſite to which 
you now are, is a high plain, and at the end 
of it are downs, the foot of which is waſh'd 
by the ſea. From thence it is their land- forces 
A ; beſiege 
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beſiege the city. 


that the famine to which they have reduc'd 
us, by inveſting us ſo cloſely both by ſea 
and land, had put us out of a condition to 

hold out a. week longer; when from the 
tops of our towers we perceiv'd your fleet, 
as an auſpicious ſtar, riſing to preſerye our 


lives. Now, my lord, what our chief pro- 


poſes to you, and begs you would put in 
execution this very night, to compleat the 
work you have 1o happily begun, is this. 
A little more to the north you will be, at 
about twenty furlongs from the city, in an 
excellent road, and will have before yon a 
low ſhore of the breadth of a furlong. 
There, under favour : of the darkneſs, and 
with the help of your boats, we deſire you 
would land all the armed men you have. Ioffer 
to be their guide, while my companion will 
return with your anſwer to the chief of the 


colony: you will run no hazard in the de- 
ſcent, ſince your victory has diſpers'd the 


enemy's veſſels which defended that coaſt. 
In the mean time, the ſoldiers of your fleet 
being landed, and getting, by an eaſy aſcent, 
up to the downs, will have tbe army of the 
beſiegers between them and our gariſon, which 
will make a vigorous {ally upon the enemy, 
at the lame time that RIG attack them be- 
TO 


'THE 


The big and s 
of * walls has defended it er them for 
almoſt ſix months, But we muſt confeſs, 
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THE general, not a little ſupriz'd at 
what he had heard, ſaid to the officer; I 
believe, dear comrade, you yourſelf are ſen- 
ſible of the raſnneſs of this undertaking of 
your chief. The king, our maſter, when 
he ſent him into theſe ſeas, gave him a full 
power to do all that he ſhould. think expe- 
dient for the good of the colony; and if he 
did not tie him down to ask and wait for the 
orders of the court for too diſtant expedi- 
tions; even this confidence renders him 
more blameable by the ill uſe he has made 
of it. Be it however as it will, I conſent 


to purſue my victory. The animoſity of 


the kings of the iſland againſt us muſt now 
be ſo great, that, without diſpute, nothing 
but their entire defeat can bring them to a 
reſolution of allowing us to reſide in Tapro- 
| bane, even upon the footing we were be- 
fore. The intent of the Phoenician court 
was not that you ſhould make a conqueſt of 
it, of leſs adyantage to our trade than the 
favour and amity of a people ſo friendly 
as theſe iſlanders were to us. But our ſet- 
tlement being once made, to the ſatisfaction 
of the inhabitants, the king of Tyre will 


now maintain it, either by good-will or by 


force. I ſhall therefore immediately under- 
take the deſcent you propoſe. I accept of 


you for my guide, and will inſtantly ſend. 
your companion back to carry my anſwer . 


9 


B 
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to Pheletes. I only deſire your chief, ſaid 


Aſtartus, ſpeaking to the ſecond deputy, to 
attempt nothing before day; and even not 


to attack the enemy 'till I ſhall give him 


the ſignal, by hoifting red colours, that I 


am ready to fall upon them on my fide. 


The general accordingly ſent away the ſe- 
cond deputy immediately, who got into the 
city as happily as he came out : but turn- 
ing to the firſt, he faid ; For you who re- 


main with us, 1 can't enough recommend to 


you an exact ſilence to our whole fleet, 
with regard to the conduct of your chief. 
We have an Egyptian here with us, a man 


of a diſtinguiſh'd merit, who conceals him- 


ſelf under the form of a common ſoldier of 
Memphis, made priſoner in a battle which 
his king loſt againſt the king of Thebes, a 


little before our departure. It is to this 


Egyptian you owe your deliverance : It 
was he who determin'd the officers of our 


fleet to hazard a combat which appear'd ſo 


unequal to them : It was he, in ſhort, who, 
by his skill and courage, has made the 


victory turn to the leaſt in number. But 


ſince he has been in my veſſel, I have ob- 
ſerv'd ſuch principles of virtue in him, as 


would not favour the proceedings of Pheletes. 
Tf he ſhould have any knowledge of them, 


it would extremely allay his feryency, and, 
of courſe, that of our ſoldiers, whom he 


Encourages, * his example and diſcourſes: 


In 
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In a word, it is for your intereſt; that he 
be not made acquaihtec with the "cauſe of 


your r till weed your delivers 


Ax the ſame time, Aſtartus, tho' his fleet 
had enjoy'd but three hours reſt, inſtead of 
fix, which he had propos'd, gave orders for 
the deſcent. How numerous ſoever the 
boats were which they had in their veſſels, 
the troops they had landed could not be 
upon the downs till ſun-riſing. The enemy, 
having ſeen them at a diſtance marching in 
good order, ſent immediately three heralds 
to them. The chief of them, directing his 
diſcourſe to Aſtartus, who was at the head 
of his army, with Cheres by his fide, ſaid ; 
My lord! the three kings of Taprobane, 
who are on the other fide of the intrench- 
ments which you ſee before you, propoſe 
to you, by me, before you engage, to ac- 
cept of a conference with them in the midſt 
of this plain: They will come thither, at- 
tended only by a guard of ſixty men, counting 
even the lords who will accompany them, 
and will think it very proper for you to 
take the ſame number on your ſide. They 
offer their word, and deſire yours, That 
the conference be held quietly; and that, 
if the peace cann't be concluded in it, that 
hoſtilities may not begin again on either 
ide, *till two hours after it be broke up. 

You. I Dd. They 


ON 
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They earneſtly intreat you will cauſe Phe. | 
letes, the chief of the Phœnician colony, | 
who is ſhut up in Galiba, which we beſiege, 
to be preſent at this conference. They will | 
allow him all the ſafe-guard neceſſary for 
him to paſs our camp, unleſs you chuſe to 
{end for him in one of your veſſels. Our kings | 
are, againſt their wills, greatly at variance 
with Pheœnicia. The fact alone carries its 
deciſion with it, and we have no diſtruſt 
of the equity either of your king, or of you- 
but as either ſide may be prejudic'd in their 
own cauſe, our kings are willing to accept 
of a third as arbiter. The fame of the x qi 
Egyptians. in general is ſpread throughout I ftan 
the whole world: but ſome priſoners, which IF tage 
we. yeſterday took from you, have given A thor 
us ſuch encomiums of the fingular virtues | perc 
of an Egyptian who is in your company, i} tage 
and who contributed fo much to your vic- I cefji 
tory, that our Kings are willing to refer be c 
every thing to his judgment. Aſtartus im- his 
mediately anſwer'd; That he conſented to IF natu 
all the kings deſird: That he would ſend 
one of his veſſels to fetch Pheletes, with 
only ten of the chief officers he had with 

him in the city, and that he would leſſen F 1 
by ſo many the number of thoſe who ſhould 
accompany; him: That he would ſuffer the conf 
Egyptian to give his opinion on the diſ- 
Pute in queſtion ; and that he himſelf had IF tne 
a deciſion to give, with which, he 12 thes! 
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himſelf; both parties would be ſatisfy'd. He 
even added; That being yet the only one 
in his army who knew the bottom of the 
caſe, he would not ptepoſſeſs any one, but 
give their judgments a greater liberty upon 
an affair which would not be brought to 
light *cill the conference. 


TRE heralds being departed, extremely | 
ſatisfyd with their anſwer from Aſtartus; 
he inftantly diſpatch'd one of his veſſels ta 
fetch Pheletes, with ten of the chief officers 
of his colony. He was inraged, to find that 
a quarrel, which, under the preſent circum= 
ſtances of things, ſeem'd to him ſo advan- 
tageous to be determin'd by force of arms; 
ſhould degenerate into a treaty. He plainly 
perceiv'd it would not turn to his ad van- 
tage: but he had reduc'd himſelf to a ne- 
cellity of obeying a man, who ſeem'd to 
be come only to his aſſiſtance, above whom 
his employ would have plac'd him, 1n the 
natural courſe of things, and who, in the 
common ſituation of affairs, ought to have 
receiy'd orders from him. 


IN the mean time both ſides were pre- 
paring the ſpot of ground neceſſary for the 
conference: They pitch'd upon it at an 
equal diſtance between the intrenchments of 
the Taprobane army, and the firſt line of 

© Pheenictan army. The iſlanders furniſh'd 
7 VV large 
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a large tent, under which they might be 
ſhelter'd from the rays of the ſun. Aſtartus, 

who perfectly knew how to treat with an 
enemy, was preſent himſelf at the regula. 

tion of every thing, and caus'd all the pre- 
rogatives of honour to be plac'd on that 
ſide deſtin'd for the three kings. He order'd 
their three ſeats to be plac'd upon an eleva- 
tion, while there were on his fide only 
benches ſet in a ſemicircle over-againft other 
benches rang'd in the ſame manner for the 


lords of Taprobane, at the feet of their 


kings. Pheletes being come, both parties 
enter'd into the tent. Aſtartus took advan- 
tage, in a very graceful manner, of the 
right, which his victory had given him, to 
regulate in ſome meaſure the ceremonials 
of the aſſembly ; and, by his conduct, he 


prevented all thoſe OT which generally | 


delay, and ſometimes even break off, the 


moſt important treaties. On his fide he 


plac'd Pheletes on his right-hand ; and next 
to him, on the ſame fide, the ten ' officers of 
the colony. He himſelf fate next to Phe- 
letes on the left-hand ; and in the ſame 
manner plac'd the ten chief officers of his 
fleet on his left-hand. Cheres, who was 
the laſt in their row at the bottom, was 
almoſt between the two nations, by the cir- 
cular form of the benches. 


NG 7 EVERY 
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E vE Rx thing being thus diſpos'd, the 
king of the Galibians, being ſeated in the 
middle of the two other, open'd the con- 
ference : He ſaid, That tho' the two kings 
his allies, himſelf, and all the officers of 
the iſland who were in the tent, underſtood 
the Phoenician tongue, ſince the Phcenicians 
had ſettled in their iſland, yet it was ſome 
trouble to them to ſpeak it: That therefore 
he hop'd Aſtartus and his officers would 
conſent, that the herald, whom he had 
already ſent as deputy to him, and who had 


_ dwelt a long time in Phœnicia, might ſpeak 


in his place. This propoſal having been 


accepted of, by a ſign of general conſent, 


the herald aroſe, and began firſt, by giving 
a lively image of the hoſpitality which the 
king of the Galibians had afforded the 


| Pheenicians the firſt day, when their fleet, 


ſhatter'd with the tempeſt, appear'd before 
his port. He next ſhew'd the zeal with 
which he ſoon after had procur'd them the 
friendſhip of the two other kings of the iſland: 
But he expatiated far more upon the ad- 
vantage the Phcenicians had drawn from their 
factory at Galiba, to carry on their trade to 
the moſt eaſtern ſhores of the Indian ſea. 
He repreſented, that it was by the conve- 
niency of this factory the Phœnicians had 


enrich'd the preſent world with the diſco- 


very of Serica, farther from Taprobane caſt- 
40 1 95 "5 ward 
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ward than Pheenicla is towards the weſt ; 


and that this new world had prodigiouſly 
increas'd their own riches, by that fine and 


ſhining wooll which certain precious inſects 


produc'd on the leaves of trees. He did not 


forget the circumſtance of ſo many ſtrangers 


which the kings of Taprobane had receiv'd 
in all the ports of their iſland, upon the 
credit of the Phœnicians: T hat (ſaid he) 
was the firſt cauſe of our misfortune and 
theirs, Without this perfidious aſſiſtance, 
their chief would never have attempted 
an undertaking, which we very well 


know was diſapprov'd of by his principal 


officers here preſent. He maſſacred in one 
night the governor and the whole gariſon 
of Galiba. He made himſelf maſter of the 
city, an abode quieter and more delicious, 
before this attempt, for him and the Phœ- 
nicians, than for our inhabitants themſelves. 
He has made of this general rendezvous of 
all the Indies, a place of famine and horror. 
Our kings having been oblig'd to inyeſt this 
city on all ſides, in order to retake it, have, 
with regret, reduc'd their on ſubjects to 
the greateſt extremities; becauſe a fingle 
man, a traitor with reſpect to our citizens, 
and a tyrant with regard to his own coun- 
trymen, has perſiſted for ſix months, not- 


withſtanding both, in an unwarrantable pre- 
tenſion. This is the only cauſe of the war 
We Have made againft the Phœenicians, and 

on 
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on which, Aſtartus, our kings accept of 


the virtuous Egyptian, whom you yourſelf 
have bronght with you, as arbiter ; they 


are willing to accept of him for their judge, 


tho' he be of a nation which has always de- 
clar'd itſelf a friend of your's, and which 
is even concern'd a! its commerce and in- 
I creaſe. I . | 


A . That, previous to 


every thing elſe, he thought it would be 


ſt, to hear the reaſons and defence of Phe- 


letes, if he thought fit to alledge any. Upon 


which, he ariſing with an appearance of 
anger, with which he endeayour'd to hide 


his confuſion; ſpoke thus; 1 don't know 


whether it be with the conſent of the king 
our maſter, that Aſtartus has accepted of a 
conference with the kings of Taprobane; at 
leaſt, I think that the victofy he obtain'd 
yeſterday, and which might this day be fol- 
low'd by another, difpens'd him from taking ſo 
ſoon the ways of accommodation, He leaves 
me here no excuſe for an attempt, which had 
been in his power to have render'd reaſon- 
able and glorious. The ſame decorum is 
not requir d in war, as at a conference. It 
has never been a cuſtom to ask the conſent 
of a nation to take its cities or provinces; 
and it is generally the gods, and fortune, 
and not their. conquerors, that vanquiſh d 
people reproach for their fate. A military 
N 1 under- 


Uo 
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undertaking needs no other juſtification but 
its ſucceſs. If the general Fimſelf who is 
ſent to my aſſiſtance, makes me fail in this, 
at a time when his own victory has ren- 
der'd it ſecure, it is the king of Tyre, and 
not the kings of Taprobane, I ſhall trouble 
with my complaint. Pheletes having fate 


himſelf down again after theſe few words, 
Cheres roſe up, and ſaid; The fortune of 


war, made me fall into the hands of the 
Phaenicians, and, which they, however, don't 
know, tho ſince my captivity I have never 


been out of their ſight, my choice alone 


has plac'd me in their company. I have 


reaſon to be ſatisfy d with the regard they 
have been pleas d to have for me, and which 
is far beyond the condition under which I 
myſelf have preſented myſelf to them. I 


ſhan't boaſt that I have recompens'd their 
goodneſs by the ſervices I render'd them 


yeſterday, in the naval combat they gain d 
over the kings of 'Taprobane. Thee ſer⸗ 
vices, from that moment, would become 


involuntary. The eſteem I have for the 
Phoenician general, and for the officers who. 


are under him, makes me believe they them- 
ſelves diſclaim their victory. Their attack 
at leaſt, to which I confeſs I greatly con- 
tributed, was only grounded, as well on 
their part as mine, on the ignorance we 
were in of the real ſtate of the diſpute: 


But before Aſtartus diſcovers his reſolution 
| | 7 on 
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on this affair, which is now known, I ſhan't 
let the opportunity eſcape, of diſcovering 
myſelf, what every one may expect from me, 


during the whole courſe of my life. T he | 
gods, by making me captive, have increas'd 


of all fortune's ours, I am more ſtrictly 
devoted to the 1 
ated againſt you, O ye kings of Taprobane, 
while I thought you had exterminated from 


the liberty of x ſoul ; and being depriv'd 


your iſland the Phenicians, of whom we 


ſaw none appear before the battle. I decide 
againſt you, O ye Phornicians, till you have 
puniſh'd the traitor, who has actually com- 
mitted the ſame crime againſt the iſland- 
ers, Which J ſuſpected them to be guilty of 
againſt you. At theſe words, Pheletes roſe 
up in a fury, and ſaid; Aſtartus, when will 
you ſtop the mouth of this unknown per- 
fon, your priſoner and flave, who takes 
upon him, in your preſence, an authority: 
which I ſhould not ſuffer from you yourſelf? 
Cheres then taking that air of authority, 
which a diftinguiſh'd birth, and heroick 
courage, are, upon all occaſions, capable 
of giving a man who is poſſeſs'd of them, 
faid ; I proclaim thy death, thou who 
ſpeakeſt ; and my warrant is, the intereſt 
of thy nation, which is under a neceſlity 
thereby to eſtabliſh its blemiſh'd honour, and 
to open again to its fleets the ports of every 
ie which the example of thy treachery 
unpuniſh'd, 


f virtue and juſtice. 1 
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unpuriſh'd, would keep for eyer ſhut n 
them. 


Ar this inſtant Aftartus aroſe, and ſtretch⸗ 
ing out his hand between the two diſpu- 
tants, ſaid; *Tis neither the one or the 
other of you two who will decide the mat- 
ter ; but the king of 'Tyre, who is going 
| to: ſpeak, by his orders, which 1 have about 
me. Ye kings of Taprobane, you will now 
ſee, that Egypt is not the only nation that 
knows what equity and juſtice 1s. As a 
faithful ſubject to my maſter, I ſhould not 
fear either the wicked or the good, in the 
execution of his will; but his wiſdom is 
going to give peace to the Pheoenicians, and 
to the Iflanders. You would have fav'd 


yourſelves the loſs you ſuffer'd yeſterday, if ] 


the confidence you put in the number of 


' your veſſels, had not hinder'd you from 
having recourſe to a conference whith you 
You gave us 

you ſee the 
Pheœnicians know how to make themſel ves 


did not propoſe till this day. 
reaſon, againſt our will, to let 


 fear'd by their enemies; and they them- 
ſelves will now ſhew you, that they know 
how to make themſelves efteem'd by their 
allies. Aſtartus having fintſh'd this diſcourſe, 
fate down in his place again, and taking 
the letters patent from the king of Tyre 
from under his cuiraſs, he gave them to his 
ee co read, who was plac'd ſtanding 
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oppoſite to the herald who had ſpoken in the 
name of the kings of Taprobane. After 
the firſt lines, which were only the title, 
they imported, that the king gave commiſ- 
ſion to Aſtartus to carry his fleet, compos'd 
of fifteen ſhips, laden with merchandizes, 
and equipp'd for war, to Taprobane : That 
the forces of this fleet ſhould be employ'd 
to ſupport or re-eſtabliſh the colony of that 
ifland, which was threaten'd with an expul- 
ſion, for reaſons which they had but a con- 
fus'd notion of, and which ſeem'd to have 
been conceal'd by Pheletes the chief of the 
colony. The king faid further, That he 
had ſhewn his acknowledgments in due 
time to the king of the Galibians, and to 
the two other kings of Taprobane, for the 
favourable reception they had given the 
Phenicians at their firft landing: but that 
this courteſy being at bottom no more than 
an obſeryance of the laws of nature and na- 
tions, he inſiſted upon its being preſerv'd, 
cither by good-will, or force, upon the 
conditions formerly regulated, or that might 
for the future be regulated, as occaſion re- 
quir'd : That the Phoenician nation made 
no difficulty of allowing that they obtain'd 
great advantages in trade, by their factory 
in Taprobane; but that the iſlanders had 
likewiſe had a very great ſhare in theſe ad- 
vantages, by the gold and ſilver which had 
on is occafion'circulated in their "= 
an 
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and by the vend of their cinamon, which 
the Phœnicians - diſpers'd throughout the 
whole world: That, with reſpect even to 
the troubles, the true ciroumſtanoes of which 


were unknown at Tyre, the king, being 


willing to give all manner of ſatisfaction to 


his dear and much-honoured allies the kings 


of Taprobane, appointed Aſtartus chief of | 
the Phœnician colony; grounding this choice | 
on the great ſervices this commander had 


done him by ſea and land; but particularly 


on the prudence with which he had always 
behav'd himſelf among foreign nations, | 
having more than once ſo gain'd the affe- | 
ctions even of thoſe people whom he had 


conquer'd, that they were enter'd into bonds 
of friendſhip and alliance with Phœnicia: 


That, with reſpect to Pheletes, of whom he 


was already inform'd that he was not be- 


1lov'd by the iflanders, and had been cruel 
to the Phœnicians themſelves, he charged 


Aſtartus to go back to the riſe of theſe ſuſ- 
picions and complaints; and if he ſhould 
find that Pheletes had been guilty only of 
imprudence, or involuntary failings, that he 
ſhould ſend him back to Phcoenicia, with 


the uſual honours, promiſing him all man- 


ner of indulgence on the king's part : but 
if it appear'd that he had been the aggreſſor, 
and had offer'd the kings of Taprobane any 
injury that was capital, or tending to pro- 
mote diſcord between the two people; 

that, 
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chat, in ſuch caſe, Aſtartus ſhould form a 
council of war, compos'd of twenty of his 
principal officers, viz. ten of the colony, 
and ten of the fleet, in which he ſhould 
preſide: That Pheletes ſhould be arraign'd 
before this council; and the ſentence there 
pronounc'd againſt him ſhould be executed 
in the ſight of the Phœnicians and the 
Iſlanders. At theſe words, Pheletes ſaid; 
I ſhall fave you the trouble, and know 
how to puniſh myſelf for having attempted 
to ſerve my country. Immediately, pre- 


\ venting all diſpoſitions that might have been 


made to ſtop him, he ran croſs a diſtance of 
about forty paces between the tent and the 
brink of the downs, and threw himſelf into 
the ſea. 


Tux end of this man, who was more 
blind than wicked, rais'd ſome ſenſe of com- 
paſſion in the whole aſſembly, which was 
in ſome confuſion, waiting to ſee what would 
be the end of his running with ſo much 
precipitation out of the tent: However, the 
kings and Aſtartus cans'd the whole aſſem- 
bly, each on their own fide, to take their 
places again, in order to come to a final re- 
ſolution on affairs which began to change 
their face. They ſoon came to an agree- 
ment, That all things ſhould be reſtor'd to 
the ſame condition they were in before this 
_ undertaking of Pheletes, whoſe condemna- 
tion 


| 
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ion was to ſecure more than ever a mutual 
confidence between the two nations. They 
vere breaking-up, to go and publiſh theſe 
idings to the beſieged, and to the beſiegers, 
When Cheres ſtepp'd forward, and intreated 
a moment's audience. Ye kings of Tapro- 
bane, (ſaid he) and you my lords Phœni- 
cians ! How urgent ſoever the publication 
of the peace, and the deliyerance of 
the city, may be, allow me, now you 
are ſo happily aſſembled, to propoſe an 
undertaking equally advantageous to both 
nations. The 


this deſign with which they have infpir'd 


me, to make the world acquainted with na- 


tions unknown, and to give you new allies, 
My views are towards Africa, in which my 
country is ſituated ; but it is to diſcover the 
ſouthern part of it, with which the Indian 
ſeas will give you an eafy communication 
from hence. Tho' I have not perform'd 
the voyage I propofe, I have a peculiar 
knowledge of it, the ſource of which I am 
not allow'd to diſcover : but this I can affure 


you in general, I ſhall find nothing on all 


the coaſts I propoſe to ſurvey, but what 1 
am already acquainted with. Give me a 
fleet of twelve veſſels ; ſix of the Phœni- 
cians, whom I name firſt, becauſe I firſt 
devoted myſelf to their ſervice ; and fix of 
the Hlanders, becauſe their natural good- 
N | | | nels; 


gods ſeem to me to have 
prepar'd every thing for the execution of 
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neſs, and their friendſhip for the Phœnicians, 
make them worthy to be partakers with 
them of the profits of this new commerce. 
Theſe veſſels muſt be equipp'd for war; be- 
cauſe among the people we ſhall meet with, 
there are ſome very untractable and unſo- 
ciable, and ſuch as are only fit to be your 
ſlaves. As for the ammunitions and provi- 
ſions which we ſhall have occaſion for, and 
advice- boats to bring you tidings of us, while 
we are compaſſing the coaſts of Africa, theſe 
are articles which cann't be regulated here, 

and for which you have all the leiſure ne- 
ceſſary, while we wait for the moſt proper 
ſeaſon for our departure. The kings and 
Aſtartus anſwer'd almoſt at the ſame time, 
That they did not reject this propoſal, 
and that they would examine it with him, 
as well in their ſeparate as united councils; 
but that, as he himſelf had inſinuated, the 
moſt urgent at preſent, was, to go and 
bring joy to both nations, and to carry the 
beſieged all manner of refreſhments, which 
might make them forget the long continu- 
ance of the evils they had ſuffer'd. 


A DESCRIPTION of the rejoicings which 
were made on both ſides on this occaſion is 
foreign from my main ſubject. I ſhall only 
ſay, that while the king of the Galibians and. 
Aſtartus were entring the city in ceremony, 
Cheres rambled, out of curioſity, into ſeveral 


ſtreets 


: 
| 
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ſtreets and ſquares. There were in Galiba 


ſeveral Egyptian prieſts in the habits of mer- 


chants, as it was uſual for them in foreign 
countries. They conform'd with ſo much 
diſcretion to the cuſtoms of every place, and 


behav'd themſelves with ſo much prudence, 


that they were never obſerv'd; or at leaſt they 


were only diſtinguiſh'd by the good they 
found opportunities of doing. Among theſe 
were fourteen or fifteen prieſts of Memphis, 
and ſome officers of the ſecond order. 'Two 
of theſe prieſts, who met Cheres, knew him 
immediately. He, at the ſame time, gave 
them the ſign of religious ſecrecy, which 


was, by laying his hand on his heart. He 


related his whole hiſtory to them ; and they 
immediately offer d him their treaſure, which 


the length of the ſiege had not yer exhauſted, 


and which was going to increaſe greatly by 
the return of thoſe ſums they had lent to 

the citizens during the publick calamity. 
Cheres took advantage of an offer which was 


of them. To this end, he begg'd of them to 


conduct him to the houſe where they lodg'd, 


that he might write to the high-prieſt of 


Memphis, and leave his letter in their hands, 


to be carry d by one of them, or their offi- 


eee, 


a right to all initiates: but he told them, that he 
had left his jewels in the hands of the prieſts. 
of Memphis, and that his deſign was, they 
ſhould open the box, and take out as many 
as would pay all the ſums he might borrow 
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cers, who might firſt return into Egypt. In 
this letter, after an ample relation of his adven- 

- tures, he took notice of the debt he had juſt. 
contracted, and thoſe he might yet contract; 
begging the high-prieſt to reimburſe himſelf 
out of what he had put into his hands, and 
which he defir'd him yet to keep for the ſame 
uſe, and eſpecially as it contain'd the late queen 
his mother's ring, the only exterior token 
of his birth which fortune had left him. He 
inform'd him of his reſolution, and the hopes 
he was in of undertaking to coaſt round 
Africa, without delay, 1n a fleet of which he 
was to have the command in chief; and 
ſooner or later to return that way to the 
Mediterranean-ſea, and into Egypt. He pro- 
mis'd to write to him, during his voyage, by 
every ſafe opportunity. that might offer : But 

above all, he engag'd him, under the ſeal of 
religious and ſacerdotal ſecrecy, to leave the 
whole world, and eſpecially the. court of 
Memphis, in their perſuaſion of his death ; 
being convinc'd that was the moſt infallible 
means to overthrow, in time, all thoſe mea- 
ſures which had been taken upon. this falſe 
ſuppoſition ; whereas, if his enemies knew 
he were living, they would, at their leiſure, 
take ſuch as might be effectual to exclude 

him from the ſucceſſion to the throne 
which was his right. But if the high-prieſt 

| ſhould, before his return, receive the certain 
and unqueſtionable news of his death, he re- 
Vor. I. J 
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ferr'd himſelf entirely to him for the publi- 
cation he might make of the truth of things, 
if he thought it neceſſary, for the ſatisfac- | 
tion of the good, and the confuſion of the 
wicked. . 3 

Cn ERES return'd ſoon enough towards 
the palace, deſtin d for the chief of the co- 
lony, to enter into it with his retinue ; and 
in the evening, taking Aſtartus aſide, he of- 
fer d him his ranſom, what he knew he had 
given to the Phœnicians who brought him on 
board his veſſel. He begg'd of him to re- 
ceive it, tho' it were but out of a formality, 
to which he very well knew the idea of 
liberty was annex'd in publick opinion. My 
lord, faid he, don't be ſurpriz d at the ſum 
I give you. I have found in Galiba fome 

Egyptians, unknown, in 'their habit, from 
the merchants of your nation. It is an eſta- 
bliſh'd rule, eſpecially with thoſe amongſt 
us, Who are ally'd by a religious aſſociation, 
that their goods are in common in foreign 
countries. This it is which places me above 
all neceſſity for my perſon here. I preſume, 
however, to beg a lodging of you in your | 
palace, becauſe I ſhall be the more at hand 
to purſue, near your -perſon, the preparations 
for the voyage I have propos d. Aſtartus 
anſwer d him, That even before his ranſom, 
which he only accepted of to oblige him, he 
held him free; and that the ſervices he had | 


— A 2 
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render d the Phœnicians, would have can- 
celF'd all the engagements in the world. He 
added; that at the firſt word he heard him 

J ſpeak, and by the bare tone of his voice; 
he had believd him to be of a quality far 
above what he aſſum'd, and even above the 
common race of men: But that, in ſhort, 
he had regard for his ſecret, and the reaſons 
he had to conceal himſelf, promiſing him;: 
with an oath, not to communicate to any 
one the thoughts he had of him; and which 
he ſtifled when he ſpoke ro him himſelf. He 
aſſur d him, that he would immediately uſe 
all poſſible diligence to put the fleer he had 
defir'd in a condition to depart as ſoon as he 
ſhould think expedient ; and that he would 
repreſent. this expedition to the king, his 
maſter, as the moſt advantageous that could 
be propos d for the world in general, and for 
Phcoenicia in particular. Aſtartus was as good 
as his word, and wrote to the king of Tyre not 
only what he had promis d Cheres, but added, 
without his knowledge, that the unknown 
Egyptian had, by his merit and valour, ac- 
quir d ſo happy an aſcendant over the minds 
of every one, as promis d all ſucceſs to his 
I undertaking: But that he ſhould likewiſe be 
accompany d by ſuch officers and pilots with 
vchom the intereſt of Phœnicia might be in- 
truſted: The new chief of the colony haſten d 
of himſelf the imbarkation; becauſe at his 
arrival at Galiba he was inform'd, that three 
el Ee 2 P heœnician 
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 Pheenician veſſels were departed from Tapro- 

| bane two months before the ſiege for the 
great iſland of Menuthias [Madagaſcar]; and 


that they had been promis'd they ſhould ſoon 
be follow'd by others. . 


ASTARTUS 1055 more and more con- 
firm'd in the opinion he had of the probity 
and knowledge of Cheres, caus d fix lar 
veſſels to be fitted out, and provided with the 
moſt excellent Phcenicidn officers, and the 
moſt expert pilots of that nation. They did 
not forget the aſtronomical tables, nor the 
inſtruments for obſer vation, which would be 
more neceſſary for them in unknown ſeas than 
in others. The kings of the iſland, who had 
been prepoſſeſs d in favour of Cheres, even 
before they had ſeen him ; whoſe part he had 
ſo generouſly taken in the conference, _ 
which he had fince improv'd with a grea 
deal of care during their ſtay at Galiba, far 
niſh'd the ſame number. With the conſent 


of Aſtartus, the partition of ſuch poſſeſſions | 


and ſettlements, as in their diſcoveries might 
be to be made berween the iflanders and the 
Phcenicians, was left to the ſole diſpoſition 


of Cheres. Theſe firſt veſſels were follow'd 


by twelve others of leſſer bulk, which were 
to carry, and bring back again ſucceſſively, 
proviſions - and merchandizes, - as | occaſion 
might require. They took care to furniſh 


on commas in n. with all the little 


2 | utenſils, 
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utenſils, which, being put to the moſt com- 
mon uſes, are of ſmall value among civiliz'd 
nations; but which muſt ſeem very curious 
to ſavages who have no idea of the con- 
veniences- of life. Some of the prieſts of 
Memphis, who knew Cheres perſonally ; 
and who, according to their general maxim, 
travell'd to the different parts of the world, 
as ſoon as they were diſcover'd, defir'd to 
accompany him in his voyage. He would 
by no means refuſe the pleaſure and aſſiſt- 
ance he had to hope from their converſa- 
tion, advice and ingenuity. The Pheœni- 
cians and the iſlanders of Taprobane had al- 
ready their prieſts, according to the religious 
cuſtoms of the ancients, who never went to 
ſea without them. For this reaſon the poets 
have feign'd, that the Argonauts took Orpheus 
with them, and that the Greeks made Calchas 
accompany them to the ſiege of Troy. Cheres 
was ſo urgent and aſſiduous, that every thing 
was ready Within a month; he then went on 
board of the moſt gallant veſſel, as comman- 
3 der; and this fleet, at its departure from Tapro- 
| bane, was attended with the bleſſings of the 
two nations, who lin'd the ſhore a long way 
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AT their departure from the port of Ga- 
liba, the wind bore them away to the ſouth- 
ward, which was their courſe to the iſland 

of Menuthias — but it was the cuſtom of 
FF 


| 
| 
| 
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thoſe days to keep the coaſt; a timorous way 


of failing, which continu d among us till 
Hipalus *, a famous mariner under the em- 


peror Claudius, taught the Romans to traverſe 


the main ſea in their voyages to the Indies. 
So this northerly wind was contrary to the 
courſe Cheres's pilots propos'd to take ; 


which was, to return the ſame way they 


came from the Arabian Gulph to Tapro- 
bane, and then to purſue the African coaſts 
from the north to the ſouth. Cheres was 
ſorely griev'd to go ſo much about, becauſe 
he had very little curiofity to view thoſe 
coaſts which had already been ſeen by him- 
ſelf or others: therefore, taking advantage of 


this circumſtance of a contrary wind that 


favour'd a deſign, which without this pre- 


text he would hardly have ventur'd to have 


ropos d: he call'd the pilots together, and 
aid to them; Comrades, dare you put truſt 
in my preſage ? The heavens ſeem to point 
out to us the way which we ought to take. 
We are. going in queſt of new lands; but 
we ſhan't be the firſt who have procur'd 
this advantage to mankind; and your nation 
is already famous for theſe ſorts of diſcove- 
Ties. Fe us teach future navigators ſomething 


newer, and more conſiderable, and which 


will render you famous among the Phceni- 


Clans themſelves. Let us make the world ac- 


* PDodwel, de autore & tate Peripli maris Erythrei, 


* 
* or 


quainted 
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quainted with the main ſea; and let us open 


a paſſage thro it by our example, Let us 


take this opportunity of a favourable wind 
to do deſignedly, what tempeſts and currents 
have oblig d thoſe veſſels to do which have 
landed on iſlands at a great diſtance from the 
ſhores of the continent. Experience has 
taught us, that in croſſing the ſea we are 
generally les ſubject to ſands and rocks than 
in coaſting voyages. Thoſe among you who 
have been at Menuthias by other ways, have 
determin'd the fituation of this iſland; fo 
you know what courſe you have to take. The 
certain advantage of a voyage, ſhorten d at 
leaſt the half, by failing in a direct line, 
ſeems, in my opinion, to outweigh the hazard 


of it, tho not yet attempted. What would 


our navigation now have been if your fathers 


had not undertaken things which none before 


them had preſum'd to do? They faw the 
times, in which not only 1 ers landed 
every night, but the pilots drew their veſſels 
on ſhore. Vours are too great to follow 
them in this lamentable way of work- 
ing, which you leave to the Greeks ; the 

greater part of whom don't yet venture, I 
don t ſay out of the Mediterranean, but hardly 
out of the neighbourhood of the Archipelago. 


You allow, = you paſs your nights more 
ſecurely in your veſſels, either at anchor, or 
even continuing your courſe, than by ex. 


poſing 8 on deſart coaſts, or thoſe 
E 8 Where 
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where you miſtruſt the inhabitants. Naviga- 
tion of itſelf is look'd upon as the boldeſt 
attempt mankind has ever been capable of; 
but we may ſay, it is become the more ſecure 
In proportion as it has been attempted with 
the greater boldneſs. I don't deſpair but this 
trial, which J propoſe to you, will exempt 
ou, in future times, from a thouſand ſhip 
4 By and encounters : Beſides, the birds * 
which you carry along with you, according 
to cuſtom, will, by their flight, direct you 
where thoſe iſlands or continents lie, which you 
are to avoid running upon. As ſoon as we 
ſuppoſe ourſelves in the' neighbourhood of 
them, we will ſend ſome of our ſmall veſſels 


or boats to ſound the way before us. Theſe 


are only particular methods: but for the 
general direction of our courſe, I build very 

much upon the knowledge you have of the 
ſtars. Mariners of other nations have no 
other guide but the Great Bear; a conſtella- 
tion, tho very viſible, which diſcovers the 
northern region tous, but in an undetermin'd 
manner. You alone know how to guide your- 
felves by the Cynoſura + or Leſſer Bear; the 
point of whoſe tail directs you exactly to 
the polar ſtar. Tis true, as ſoon as we 
have paſs'd the line, the northern pole will 
diſappear from our fight ; and I know, that 


+ Pliny, lib. 6. cap. 24. 
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the neareſt ſtar to the ſouthern pole, which 
we muſt then have in view, is diſtant from 


it above fifteen degrees. This inconveniency 


might ſeem capable of reducing us to a pretty 


great uncertainty. But, not to mention the 


aſſiſtance we ſhall have by eaſy reckonings, it 
is certain, that bearing from hence to the 
ſouthweſt, as you know we muſt to ſteer in 
al direct line for Menuthias, we ſhall likewiſe 
then find ourſelves very near to Africa; which 
| we ſhall afterwards coaſt, according to the 
manner of common filing, during the whole 
remainder of our courſe. 


THE pilots, being won by a diſcourſe 
which Cheres had wiſely turn'd in their fa- 
vour, and by which he ſeem'd to put con- 
fidence in their knowledge, accepted of this 
propoſal with joy. And moreover, this truſt 
which he profeſs'd to repoſe in them, was, 
as it generally happens, the meaſure of theirs 
in him. In the mean time they doubled 
their diligence, as well in taking every day 
the height of the ſun, and every night that 
of different ſtars, as to diſcover at as great a 
diſtance as poſſible, the iſlands they were to 
meet with in their paſſage. The continual 
vigilance, which new dangers oblig'd them 
to, procur'd them the ſatisfaction, not only 
of rendring themſelves more expert than they 
had heen before, but of finding themſelves in 


reality more ſo than they — to be. 


Cheres, 
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Cheres, in order to exempt thoſe who were 
to follow him from the painful uncertainty 


into which he ran himſelf for their ſakes, 
caus d a very exact journal to be kept of what⸗ 
ever they obſerv d either in the firmament 
or the ſeas. As they were then in the middle 


of our winter, as ſoon as they had paſs d 
the line, they made great advantage of the | 
eaſt wind, call Pa, Apeliotes or Subſelanus. This 
regular wind, which always follows the ſun 


in theſe ſeas, from one tropick to the other, 
and which extremely qualifies the heat of its 


perpendicular rays, carry'd them in leſs than 


a month within fight of the moſt ſouthern 
coaſts of the iſland of Menuthias, We find 


it call'd in ſome of our authors, Cerna Ethi- 


epica, to diſtinguiſh it from Cerna Atlantica, 


the iſland of Madera] fituate over-againſt che 


weſtern and northern point of Africa. My 
anecdote authors relate, that the firſt, of which 
we are here treating, had been already diſ- 
cover'd by the SR, in.the * ng 
manner; | 


DvxinG the firſt years that Pheletes go- 
vern d the Phoenician colony of Taprobane, 
one of his boldeſt pilots propos'd to him, ta 
extend the knowledge they already had of 
the eaſtern coaſts of Africa yet farther, As 


Pheletes was puff'd up with = advantageous - 


ideas which had been given him of the Cher- 
ſelf 
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ſelf with the hopes of greater profit for his 
colony and himſelf from thence, than what 
he could expect from Africa; of which he had 
heard no other mention made but as of a coun- 

hideous not only for its inhabirants but for 


its deſarts. Thus, whatever inſtances they could 


make him, he would only grant one veſſel to 
him who propos'd this undertaking, This pilot, 
after having taken the common tour to come 


at the cape of Aromata [Gardafuy] which 


is the moſt eaſtern promontory. of Ethiopia 
above Egypt, join'd with ſome Ethiopian 


merchants, who accompany'd him to Rapta, 


over-againſt the middle of the iſland of Me- 
nuthias. There they told him, they were never 
accuſtom d to go farther; tho, according to 
an opinion ſpread among them, by advancing 
a little farther, they would find the mines 
of Sophir or Ophir [now Sophala]. Not, 
added they, that any ſtranger has ever ſeen 
them. If there be any, they are barr'd from 
ps by Anthropophagian Ethiopians, who, 
without doubt, don't know their own riches: 


but being animated by a more brutiſh paſ- 


ſion, they aſſemble in numerous bodies, to 


lay hold bf all travellers who have the miſ- 


fortune to be caſt on their coaſts ; and they 

carry them away to eat them. Thus we have 

no other evidence of their poſſeſſing mines 

of gold, but ſome duſt of that metal which 

has been found mix * vah the ſand on their 
cu 


Upon 
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UroN this — ou Phœnician pilot, 
conſidering that he was not of force enough, 
either for an aſſault, or to defend himſelf, 


was ſatisfy d, as he paſs'd the night on this 


coaft, with ſending a boat to fill a barrel with 
this ſand in haſte. He then ſtood away for 


Menuthias, where he had been told the in- 


habitants had not much more underſtanding, 


but were more humane than the ſavages of 


Sophir. He doubled the ifle towards the 


ſouth, and landed there: he took a juſt ac- : 


count of the height of it, and brought away 
from thence ſeveral refreſhments, which he 


purchas' d for ſome trifles of little lac. Being 4 
return d to Taprobane by the way he came, 


he preſented the chief of the colony his bar- 
rel of ſand; out of which they drew, by barely 
waſhing, a pretty large quantity of gold. At 
the ſight of this, Pheletes conſented to equip 


three veſſels, which were to land on the 
ſouthern duft of Menuthias, a little beyond 


the tropic, at the port, which would be eaſily 
found by the firſt pilot he ſent; and he made 
them hope, as we have obſerv d above, that 
they ſhould ſoon be follow'd by a reinforce- 


ment. The reaſon Pheletes alledg'd was, that 


the firſt thing they had to do was to eftabliſh 
themſelves at Menuthias, that they might there 
concert the moſt expedient meaſures to make 


war with the ſavages of Sophir. But tho' it 


wan gear a year that theſe three veſſels were 
| departed, 
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departed, they did not arrive at this iſland 
till eight days after Cheres, with his fleet; 
was got thither, which was a great honour 


to the undertaking he had 1 perform d ot 
croſſing the main ſea. 


Aae as this feet, WS ER e of 
twenty- four veſſels, appear d in the road, 
they obſerv'd that the iſlanders, men and 
women, terrify'd with a fight, the like of 
which, without doubt, they had never ſeen, 
fled to a great diſtance, and driving before 

them all their cattle which they could get to- 
_ gether, left an open country. The Phœni- 
cians immediately enter'd into a very large 
haven, which nature * alone had form'd. It 
is a kind of lake, ſcreen'd from every wind, 
upon - which were a great number of fiſher- 
mens barks, made out of one piece of hol- 
low'd timber, and laden with ſtrong wicker 
baſkets, which ſerv'd the inhabitants for nets. 
They landed in a pleaſant and fertile plain, 
water'd with ſeveral rivers and brooks, which 
fall into the lake, and full of cabins cover'd 
with leaves, to ſereen both men and. beaſts 
from the great hear of the ſun. They found 
every where proviſions of ruſtick food ; and 
in ſeveral places' ſome old men and children, 

who had wanted ſtrength to leave their dwel- 

lings. Cheres gave orders to his whole com- 


* Dapper upon the iſland of Madagaſcar. 25 


pany 
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pany to appeaſe the fear, which their accous 
_  trements of war had caus'd in theſe ſavage 


in the mean time, they took poſſeſſion of a 
place which the cowardice of the poſſeſſors 


had made ſtrangers; who defir'd no more than 


a courteous hoſpitality, the inaſters of. After 
having paſs d ſome days in marking out the 
ground they believ'd they might want for 
themſelves, and for thoſe who would follow 
them, they began to fortify it, for fear the 
fugitives might return with ſome unknown 


ſuccours. For this work they at firſt imploy'd 


their rowers, but they ſoon had other work- 
men. 'Fhe inhabitants came one by one, to 
ſee whether the ftrangers were departed. 
Cheres and his people, by their geſtures and 
the engaging tone of their voices; prevail'd 
upon thoſe of the old men and children, \who 
were able to walk a little, to go and meet 
their relations, and to aſſure them they had 
nothing to fear of theſe ſtrangers. This &x- 
bedient fucceeded beyond all hopes; and the 
bitants return'd in a few days to their 
cabins: It is true, they were now no longer 


maſters there; but whether it was that they 
were ſenſible they had loſt their independancy 


by their own fault; or whether they per- 
eeivd the ſuperiority which civiliz d nations 
had over them, they ſubmitted to their bon- 
dage without reluctance. As they before aim'd 


at nothing more than a hivelihoed, and * 


ats, by all tokens of friendſhip. And; 
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had never attain'd to it without labour, their 
condition ſeem'd to be hardly chang d. On 
the contrary, the inhabitants of this ſouthern 
canton having never had any chief in common 
to them, and conſequently no neceſfary and 
abſolute judge in their quarrels ; they ſeem'd, 
by the loſs of the propriety of their goods, to 
have procur'd a more peaceable enjoyment 
of them. To conclude, one of the comforts 
of theſe people was, that this new government 
freed them from the injunctions which their 
ſoothſayers laid upon all mothers, of expoſing 

their children, when they found by their ob- 
ſervations that they were born under inauſpi- 
cious omens *. | | 


THe firſt thing Cheres did, was, to make 
particular laws for this kind of ſlaves. He 
ordain'd, that they ſhould only be call'd 
bonds-men or ſervants. He regulated their 
food, ſuch as they enjoy'd before He di- 
vided their hours equally between work and 
reſt ; but he promis d them particularly, in 
the name ef the kings, their new ſovereigns, 
that as long as they behav'd themſelves with 

that ſubmiſſion they had till then ſhewn, they 
ſhould never be carry'd out of their iſland 
againſt their wills. Theſe diſpoſitions being 
made, they employ d them in building a 
fort, walls and dwellings, with the moſt pro-, 
per materials they found in the neighbour- 

Dapper, pag. 468. | 
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hood. At laſt, Cheres, by virtue of the 


power given him at his departure, determin'd, 


that the fort, the new City, and all the ter- 


ritory which ſurrounded it, ought, on account 
of the neighbourhood, to appertain as a ſove- 


reignty to the kings of Taprobane, as well 
as. all conqueſts they might for the future 
make in every iſland. 5 


H x ſent two of his leſſer veſſels, to inform 


the kings of his diſpoſition, and of the con- 
ditions upon which he had made them ſove- 
reigns of the iſland, and maſters of its inha- 
bitants, or at leaſt of that part which was 
actually conquer'd. One of theſe veſſels carry'd 
a column of ebony wood, of a prodigious 
length and thickneſs. All their people, to 
the very failors, had quantities of topazes, 
granates, amethyſts, and other precious ſtones; 
which, as they ſaid, and was agreeable to the 
truth, they had gather'd in the rivers and 


brooks *. Cheres, in his letter, exhorted the 


kings to ſend a ſmall fleet, with a certain 
number of men and women, to begin a ſettle- 


ment in the form of a colony at Menuthias. 
He advis d them to fend officers and ſoldiers 


with them, that they might have a gariſon 
in this iſland, and a fleet in its haven; becauſe 
he ſhould carry all the veſſels and people he 
had with him in queſt of farther diſcoveries. 
He advis'd them, however, not to let their 

* Dapper, page 446. 
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people advance farther into the country, till 


after ſome time, and when, by a mild and 


juſt dominion over their new ſervants, they 


were ſure of having zealous ſoldiers in them: 
He even exhorted them not to extend their 
conqueſts but in the ſame manner as they had 
been begun; that is, by convincing the in- 
habitants of the inward parts of the iſland, that 
a reaſonable ſervitude would be infinitely 


more eaſy to them than the ſavage liberty W 


which they then liv'd. He concluded, that 
if the kings of Taprobane would but never ſo 
little haſten the imbarkation he propos'd to 
them; they might yet find him in the ſane 
place, becauſe the paſſage between the two 
was now no more a tedious voyage. 


H E wrote a private letter to Aſtartus; in 
which he obſerv'd, that he had thought it 
moſt expedient to make this firſt preſent ta 
his allies, to cement their reconciliation with 
the Phcenicians, who ſtood in need of their 
factory of Taprobane for their trade to the 
Indies. That beſides, theſe allies having 
fewer maritime forces, and leſs correſpondence 
in trade than Phœnicia, he had been glad to 
give them a poſſeſſion, which they might 
with eaſe keep and improve : But that his 
deſig was to make the Phcenicians lords of 
all the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, from Raptum 
to the moſt ſouthern point of this part of 
the world. That the correſpondence they 
JJ already 
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already had with the northern Ethiopians 


would ſoon make it eaſy to them to carry on 


their trade directly to all Africa without 
going to Taprobane, or even ſtopping at Me- 


nuthias. He advis'd him, that he was going 
to make a beginning by the mines of Sophir, 
ſituate in a barbarous country, whoſe inha- 
bitants deſtroy'd and devour'd all thoſe who 


fell into their hands. That he reckon'd he 


had men enough to ſubdue them, and would 
inform him from thence what troops the Phce- 

nicians would want to maintain their conqueſt. 
That after having made as many flaves as 


he poſſibly could of theſe inhuman people, he 


would employ them in building upon all the 


coaſts ſuch forts as he ſhoula judge ny 
to ſecure to Phcenicia thoſe poſſeffions which 


were advantageous in themſelves, or would {| 
ferve for factories to depart from thence to 


places where they would have a profitable 
commerce. He added, that he talk'd of re- 
ducing this part of the eaftern conſt of Africa 
to ſlavery, only becauſe it was inhabited by 


monſters in human ſhape, uncapable of all 
ſociety. But that he hop'd to find on the weſ- 
tern coaſt nations with whom they might entet 


into ſome treaties of. alliance or commerce. 
That it was not for the intereſt of Phœnicia 


to go every where ſword in hand : That they 


would ruin themſelves by ſo tedious an expe- 
dition, or at leaſt their dominion would be 


of no long duration: That it were to be 
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wiſh'd for them, they might always find 
people who would receive them as they had 


been receiv'd at Taprobane. That he ſhould 


be ſo far from deſtroying, that he would not 
ſubdue all the Barbarians, who might at firſt 
make ſome reſiſtance : but that he would 


make uſe of his victories, as Aſtartus himſelf 


had more than once given him an example; 
to reduce the conquer'd to a friendſhip with 
the conquerors. That if he had made the in- 
habitants of Menuthias bonds-men, it was 
becauſe having found no form of general 
and conſtant government among them, he 
could not 0. himſelf to any of them, in 
order to treat in ſafety with the nation: 
That therefore he could bring them no other- 
wiſe but by ſervitude to that communica- 
tion of good offices, to which he believ'd 
all the people of the earth were oblig'd one 
towards the other. That in conſideration, 


however, of their natural goodneſs, he had 
taken all poſſible meaſures, that their yoke 


might rather be advantageous than burthen- 


ſome. That, in a word, he had acted very 


differently with them from what he was 
going to do with the Anthropophagi, thoſe 
enemies to mankind, of whom he would en- 


deavour to exterminate one part, that he 


might make the remainder real ſlaves. But 


that in general he was perſuaded, the natural 


inhabitants of each country were only truly 
capable of cultivating and preſerving the fruits 
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and production of nature in their own lands, 
and to traffick with them advantageouſly for 
thoſe people themſelves who want to pur- 
chaſe them there. That thus it would be to 
ruin trade in its infancy, not only to extermi- 
nate, but even to ſcare away or to alienate 
thoſe people who were to be gain'd by pru- 
| dence and humanity. That, for his part; 
he had only offer'd his ſervice to Pheehicia 
and its allies in this view. That his moſt 
fervent wiſhes were, to civilize the ſava 
themſelves, who might be found ſuſceptible 
of any manners, by the intercourſe he would 
procure them with 1 nations. In a 
word, that all he aſpir'd to in his under- 


taking was, to make men advantageous | one 
to the other. 


 Cuxres, while he was waiting the re- 
wrn of his two ſhips, ſo haſten'd the works 
he had begun, that the families of Tapro- 
bane found, at their arrival ſome months 
afterwards, habitations finiſh'd, both in the 

city and in the country. Their commander 
or governor had orders from the three kings 
to diſtribute them according to the adviee 
and diſpoſitions of Cheres, and to conform 
himſelt to the regulations he ſhould receive 
from him in what concern'd this conqueſt. 
Theſe orders were accompany'd with a letter 
of praiſes and acknowledgements to Cheres: 
bug . * 

whic 
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which Aſtartus gave, in his anſwer, to the 
| motives of his conduct; not only becauſe 
Phœnieia having as yet not had their ſhare, 
this approbation ſeem'd more diſintereſted: z 
but becauſe he was chiefly concern'd for the 
good of the Pheœnicians, and believ d by 
ſerving them, he more immediately ſerv 6 
Egypt itſelf. 


As Cheres only waited for the Sander of 
Taprobane to put their colony in poſſeſſion 
of a country he had won for them; as ſoon 
as that was ſettled, he fefitted his whole fleet: 
and having furniſh'd it abundantly with am- 
munition and proviſions, he ſer ſail for 


His deſign was to reach the coaſts of Africa 
at the river Raptus [Cuama]; where, as has 
— already obſerv d, the Ethiopian mer- 
chants always ftopp'd, by reaſon of the dread 
they had of the Anthropophagi : But a 
violent ſtorm, ſuch as is very common. be- 

teen Africa and Menuthias, - ſoon inte 

ed the paſſage of his fleet into this congh, 
which he would not venture into but with a 
very favourable wind. The calm was not 
intirely ſettled, when his veſſel, being ſepa- 
rated from all the reſt by a tempeſt, was 
found to be oft of a point of land, which 
he knew to be the promontory. of Praſon, 
and which Ptolemy —ů— plac d in = 
. $ 3 © ũ ÿ 
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fifteenth degree of ſouthern latitude. But as 
there is no point of land beyond that of Rap- 
tum to the ſouth till you come to this promon- 
tory; which in my anecdots I find ſituated un- 


der the tropick of Capricorn, I conclude this 
is the Cape, which Ptolemy knew the name 
of, without knowing the fituation of it, tho? it 


was truly defcrib'd to him by Marin of Tyre, 


whom he quotes on this ſame ſubject *. Cheres 
calling to mind that this was the bounds of 
Africa, known by the geographers of his 
time, reſolv'd to land there, and took his 


meaſures for the defcent. 


Hz had 1 at a diſtance, a crowd 
of inhabitants on the ſhore ; and he imagin'd 
that theſe people, having diſcover'd ſeveral 


of his veſſels, were only aſſembled in ſo great 
a number to defend themſelves, in caſe they 


offer d to approach them. He therefore 


thought immediately of rejoining his fleet ; 


and afterwards, that the ſavages might the 


fooner ſeparate, he got it quite out of their 


ſight. In ſhort, he order'd matters ſo; that 


by favour of a night, which was the fifth after 
the tempeſt, three of his fmaller vefſels, which 
he commanded himſelf, fill'd with choſen 

| ſoldiers, and back'd by the remainder of the 


fleet at a convenient diſtance, attempted to 
land. He had obſerv'd, as a land-mark, ſome 
Fabins almoſt on the brink of the cape, at 


Kr 


the 
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the mouth of a river [the Inhambane] ; and 
he judg'd, by the nature of the ground, the 
deſcent would be eaſy there. His conjecture 
prov'd true; and they even found no one to 
oppoſe them : ſo marching Et; with 
{word in hand, they went up to theſe cabins, 
guided by the light of ſome wood, which 

they ſaw burning there. About thirty ſavages, 
who guarded the entrance into them, awak'd, 
and immediately made a great cry ; which 
was a fignal for their own death. This ex- 
pedition was purſu'd with ſo much diligence, 
that not one of them had time to arm him- 
ſelf with his bow and arrows, which he had 
by his fide, or means to eſcape, to give 
notice to his comrades at a diſtance. 


CRHERES and his company enter d imme- 
diately into a ſort of large ſtable, ſupported 
from ſpace to ſpace by ſtakes. They found 
there about fifty men, almoſt naked, lying 
upon leaves, and ty'd to theſe ſtakes by | 
branches of palms, twiſted into the form of | 
chains. Theſe men, who ſpoke different 
languages, all agreed in their tokens of joy 
and Ry Log tone of their voices. Cheres 
made ſigns to them by favourable geſtures to | 
let one of them, who ſeem'd to be more zea- 
lous than the reſt, ſpeak for them all: My lord, 


faid he, you who are at the head. of theſe il 
Phcoenicians, whom I know by their armour, 1 

as being a Phonician myſelf: Heaven has, = 
e Ff 4 withonr—o 
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without doubt, ſent you to be the deliverer 


of us miſerable wretches, who are here de- 
ftin'd to ſerye for food to the cruel inhabi- 
tants of this country. We have been drove on 


; ſhore here at different times by contrary winds. 
They come hither in ſhoals, as ſoon as they 
perceive a ſtorm, with a deſign to ſeize the 


prey it may bring them. For otherwiſe, 


they have nat the courage to go ta ſea to at- 


tack any veſſels they think capable of defend- 
ing themſelves. They take advantage of the 
ſtate of imbecility, fatigue and agony, to 
which travellers, batter” ib by the waves, and 
almoſt drowned, are reduc'd to, to reſerve 
thoſe wretches for a death by far more ter- 
rible than that they have eſcap'd.. They 
keep us here in vaſt paſtures full of flocks 
from whence they take their daily food, an 

with which they nouriſh us, in order to 
make the ſame uſe of us at their feſtivals as 


of their flocks : we are liable every month 
to the frightful choice they come to make of 
us by ME brutal eſtimate of the plight we 


are in. Oh! youn g hero, whoever you are, 
give us our lives, or at leaſt preſerve us from 


4 death ſo unworthy of the human ſpecies, 


We may, perhaps, be of ſome ſervice to you 


againſt theſe barbarians, of whoſe genius and 
cyſtoms, a fatal experience has given us ſome 
knowledge. Receive us among the meaneſt 
of theſe brave warriors, who have follow'd 
you in this glorious EX peditioa, and wha 

eem 
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from: as N N te N en. 25 


Cnxxrs 8 caus d the bands 
of theſe priſaners to be cut; and ſen; erders 
to the whole fleet to repair x Sly | into 
the haven or baſon, which forms the mouth 
of the river. Seeing himself at laſt in this 
deſir d land, where he was beginning his 
labours for the benefit of mankind, he was 
fenſible of that] joy which travellers, after long 
voyages, have at their return into their own 
country. He ſoon learnt from theſe ſtranger 
he had d inſt deliver'd, that there were at d 
ferent places on this coaft, going do the 
north, on the way te Sophir, more of theſe 
infamous markets, 1. the * chern 
traffick d with one another for 

they took. He thought proper, he Leg he 
went to clear the ſhore of ſo many aſſaſſins, 
to form a ſettlement at the promontory for 
his fleet; which might afterwards remain for 
the uſe of the Phœnicians. It did nor appear 
very difficult to him. He faw he had to do 
with men, who being terrify'd, had 3 
don d the whole plain ever ſince he had i 
and who only appear d on the to 

hills; from which + wal immediately y 
on the other fide as — as they made a ſhew 
of approaching them. By 3 example he 
was confirm d. in the opinion he had always 


had, that ouely and barbarity are N 
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the companions of the vileſt cowardice : He 
was very glad, at the ſame time, he ſhould 


have leſs occaſion for blood-ſhed than he 
thought, in the reducing of theſe ſavages: 
but their buſineſs was to ſeize as many of 
them as they could alive; and in the execu- 
tion of this deſign, the ſtrangers were of great 


help to him. 


As there were ſeveral Ethiopians among 
them, who had obſerv'd that the language of 
the ſavages did not differ entirely from theirs, 
they offer'd Cheres to endeavour at bring- 


ing them back again. They told him, that 


provided they were arm'd, they were not at 
all fearful of them. They faid, they would 
give them to underſtand, that their flocks, their 
fruits, and their cabins being in the plain, the 
ſureſt means for them would be to truſt to the 
mercy of the conqueror. Yes, ſaid Cheres, 


and you may aſſure them, that beſides their 


lives, which I promiſe them, I will employ 
*em in ſomething more advantageous to them- 
ſelves, than that horrible profeſſion which has 


made them the abomination of the whole 


world. Don't forget to add, that I will make 
a great difference berween thoſe who ſhall 
ſubmit upon your remonſtrances, and thoſe 
who will put us to the trouble of purſuing 


them. 
| THESE 


— 
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TAESsE deputies being departed, to the 
number of twenty, their greateſt trouble was, 
to get near theſe ſavages ; whom they call'd 
to come to them in the moſt pacifick tone 
and geftures. But as ſoon as they could in 
any wiſe get to ſpeak with them; they ſoon 
made them ſenſible, that being us d to plenty 


as they were in their meadows along the 


ſhore, they would ſoon periſh with miſery, 
if they were to ſeek their ſuſtenance for them- 
ſelves and their families, with their bows 


and arrows, upon barren mountains and de- 


fart plains. Theſe, and the like diſcourſes, 


paſſing from one to the other, brought back, 


in a few days, two or three thouſand, and 
more follow'd. Cheres receivd them courte- 


ouſly. He diſtributed them into ſeveral com- 


anies; at the head of which he plac'd a 
hœnician to command them, and an Ethio- 
plan to be their interpreter. He employ'd 
them to prepare the ground for a ſmall colony 
which he ſent to deſire of Aſtartus, while 


he employ'd himſelf in difpoſing every thing 
for a greater ſettlement in the neighbour- 


hood of Sophir. He did not put theſe ſlaves 
to more tedious labour than he had done the 


iſlanders of Menuthias. And he even order'd 
them a more ſolid nouriſhment, in conſide- 


ration of the cuſtom they had contracted. 


Tus 
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Tux greater part ef his company were 
_ furpriz'd at this humanity, and theſe regards; 
and they rather expected to have ſeen them 
chaſtis d exemplarily for their late inhuma. 


nity. But Cheres told them, there was a vaſt 
difference to be made between crimes com- 
mitted by private perſons againſt eſtabliſh'd 
laws in a civiliz d country, and cuſtoms 


ariſing from the ignorance and barbarity of 


a whole nation, That pains inflicted upon 
them before they were inſtructed, would be 
a criminal revenge, and not a lawful puniſh- 
ment, That he made no ſeruple of extermi- 
nating men who were perniciousto mankind ; 
and that upon this principle, he had no re- 
luctance in maſſacring the thirty ſavages 
who guarded the ſtables, becauſe he then 
thought it neceſſary. But that now he knew 


the Character of theſe barbarians better, he 
ſhould think himſelf very blameable to de- 


ſtroy a peeple whom he was going to ren- 


der of ſervſce, by their abours, to the Phee- 
nicians themſelves, and by the continuance 


of their commerce to all the nations on 
earth, 9 5 


HoweEveR, all the ſavages were not in 
a humour to abanden their idleneſs, and the 
hopes they yet had of remaining canibals, in 
exchange for tolerable but regular labours. 
k was ſoon known, that ſome of them, keep- 


ing | 
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ing along the coaſt as far as Sophir, were 


in companies to the other Anthropo- 
phagi, to keep them in a body, by telling 
them they were threatned with ſuch an in- 
vaſion as had driven them from the promon- 
tory. That therefore they ought to prepare 
for their defence, and turn their courage 
againſt their common enemy; which they 
had hitherto only exerciſed in deſtroying one 
another ſingly, for private and perſonal quar- 
rels. Cheres being inform'd of theſe pro- 
ceedings, reſolv'd to go in ſearch of theſe 
favages by land, that he might take them on 


all fides. But as it was near a hundred leagues 


from Praſon to Sophir, he imagin'd horſes 
would be of ſervice to him ; and the more, 
as the vigour and (wiftneſs of theſe animals 
which this people had never yet ſeen, would 
infallibly ſtrike terror in their moſt nume- 


ron this he difpatch'd four veſſels of 


his fleet, commanded by Phanicians, but 
with ſeveral Ethiopians in their company. 


He gave them a ſum of gold ſufficient to 


purchaſe ten thouſand horſes in Ethiopia, 
Where they are in great numbers, beautiful, 
and fo hard of hoof, that without being ſhod, 
they aſcend and deſcend the moſt rocky moun- 
tains ®, He did not think much of this ex- 


*. Dapper, pag. 419. 
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pence, which he hoped would be abundantly 
reimburs'd out of the mines of Sophir. Theſe 


four veſſels, which were the largeſt of his 


fleet, were to ſerve as a convoy to the flat- 


bottom d veſſels which were to bring the 


horſes and their leaders. He foreſaw that in 
this interval of time the Phoenician colony 


would arrive ; and that they being ſufficient 
to guard the promontory, he might take his 


whole army with him. 


PRESENTLY after the return of the er 
ſels which he had ſent into Ethiopia, and 
the arrival of the Phoenician colony which 
he expected from Taprobane, he began his 
march towards Sophir. He order'd his fleet 
to coaſt along the ſhore, with all ſorts, of 
neceſſaries chat they might want in croſſing the 


country, which was not every where equal- 


ly fruitful. It was likewiſe deſign'd to har- 
bour the ſick and wounded, if there ſhould 


be any, and the ſla ves he hop d to make. And 


as he had only mounted ſix thouſand ſoldiers, 


the flat· bottom d boats tranſported the re- 


mainder i in caſe of need. 


"Tut ſavages, who were not ignorant of 
theſe motions, had the courage to advance 
within thtee days s journey of Praſon. They 
were aſſembled in a plain, at the foot of an 
eminence which Cheres was to paſs, not an 


A 


army, but a great number of men, who all 


thought 


as wo awnd bo Aa. 
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| thought that nothing was requiſite for a battle 
but numbers. For that very reaſon, know- 
ing his arrival on the other ſide of the emi- 


nence, which ſe Fes them, they had the 


ane to ſen 


pians, who were ſent to them at the begin- 
ning, that among all nations deputies were 
inviolate. The three ſavages being preſented 


to Cheres in his tent, were ſtruck with the : 


majeſty of his appearance and countenance z 
and whether it was that they were ſenſible of 
the natural ſuperiority, which it has been 
always ſaid the b blacks obſerve in white men ; 
or whether frightned with their habits of 
ſteel, and helmets adorn'd with plumes and 
tufts of feathers, which they ſaw not only 
on Cheres, bur on all the officers who were 
about him, they did not dare to open their 


mouths. Inſtead of ſpeaking, they repeated 


continually their proſtrations, ſuch as the 


were us d to before their idols. Cheres was 


oblig'd to let them know by the Ethiopians, 
who ſerv'd as their interpreters, that they 
ſhould put an end to their ridiculous compli- 
ments, and inform him of their commiſſion, 
The deputies, trembling and ſtammering, 

gave him to underſtand, that if he advanc'd 
farther, their chiefs would immediatel 

burn alive all the ſtrangers they had in their 


markets. Cheres anſwer d, They might do 
as * thought fit; and that they would 
| them- 


him a chreatning deputa- 
tion; becauſe they had heard of the Ethio- 


1 — 
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themſelves mark out the meaſure of their owit 
whiſhinEnt : But that a deſire to change the 
kind of death of ſome hundreds of men ſhould 
not hihder him from purging human nature 
of ſuch monſters as they were. Theſe poor 
negroes carry d the impreſſions of their fear 


to their chiefs, which did not hinder them 
from cauſing all the ſtrangers they had in 


a neighbourihg marker to be maſſacred; be- 
cauſe, finding themſelves preſs d to prepare 
for battle, they did not think they had time 
to put them ts more lingring torments. 


TR ET ferm'd a fort of ſquare batallion, 
very cloſe, fo that there were not above two 
Er three of the firſt rows, who could aim at 
the enemy when they drew their arrows, and 
the remainder were oblig'd to ſhoot in the 
air at random. Theſe arrows were pointed 
with little ſharp ſtones ; whieh naturaliſts 
finding ſow'd in the plains of Africa, have 
fince taken for thunder-bolts, and call'd them 
Ceraunia. ® They had behind them a very 
ſtrait mountain, the top of which was cover'd 
with the incorruptible wood of Thya, a fort 
of cedar, which render'd this country famous 
in ancient times. There they had conceal d 
their wives and children; and thither they 
propos d to retire themſelves in caſe of bad 
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ſucceſs. Cheres, having obſerv'd this diſpoſi- 
tion, order'd the two wings of his army, com- 
pos'd each of two thouſand horſe, to ride 
full ſpeed, as ſoon as they were got on the 
top of the emingnce, to get behind the baral- 
lion of rhe ſavages, by the two ſpaces they 
had very imprudently left, one on each ſide 
of them; while he himſelf would face them 
with the ten thouſand: men which remain'd. 
The barbarians expected theſe horſes, which 

ſeveral among them had perceiv'd before; 
but had deſcrib'd them to their comrades as 
animals, which were very {low in the march 
they had ſeen. They- were therefore in a 
{ſtrange conſternation, when having hardly 
had time to place their arrows in their bows, 
they ſaw their batallion inclos'd che firſt 
moment, their ranks broken in the ſecond, 
and in the third the moſt of them thrown 
down,. and trodden under the horſes feet: 
they but eſcaped one ſword to meet with ano- 
ther: They found they were conquer'd at 
the firſt onſet ; and their reſiſtance was hardly 
as long as my deſcription. They ſtretch'd 
out their arms to beg quarter; and the com- 
bat ceaſing at once, they were convey'd to 
the ſhips by thouſands, where they were put 
in irons. In the mean time, Cheres finding 
the ſtable where they had juſt murder d the 
ſtrangers, he pick'd out the chief of the 
barbarians, and order'd them to be hang'd 
along the ſea-ſhore to intunidate the reſt, 
Vol. I. G g | and 
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and to ſhew travellers that they might with 
ſafety not only. paſs . channel, but land on 
that ſhore. ug 

Arrrx this execution, he made the Ethio- 
pians publiſh an amneſty, by which he pro- 
mis'd all the ſavages of the country, who 
would abandon their former barbarity, and 
acknowledge themſelves ſlaves to the Phœni- 
clans, not only their lives, but a favourable 
reception. This brought in the wives and 
children of thoſe who were in chains. They 
were ſeparated into families; and Cheres pro- 
miſed them, in his own name, and in the 
name of the Pheœnicians their maſters, to 
Join them always after that manner in the 


labours they ſhould impoſe upon them. He 


excepted from this rule none but the young 
men who were not marry'd, of whom he 
made rowers, in the ſtead of thoſe he had 
brought from Taprobane, who were con- 
verted into ſoldiers, to increaſe his troops. 
But he promis d all cheſe new captives to 
take off their chains as ſoon as they had given 


ſufficient proofs of their fidelity. Theſe marks 


of goodneſs from a conqueror, who had ap- 
pear d ſo dreadful, was ſome comfort to 
them in their defeat and ſlavery. Thoſe 
whom he left in their own country took, 
with leſs regret, to thoſe labours which are 
plac'd in the liſt of puniſhments for crimi- 


* but to which many other men willingly 


ſubmit 
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ſubmit only to get a livelihood ; I mean the 
mines which they were made to open in the 
territory of Sophir, whither Cheres arriv'd 
without any oppoſition, and deliver'd in his 


| paſſage all the a of the Anthropophagi. 


TRHESE mines appear d to be ſurpriſingly 
rich ; and tho' the Phœnicians were great 
artiſts in the management of this ſort of - 


works, which were not new to them, the 


Egyptian prieſts, who were with Cheres, 
taught them the real ſecret of ſeparating the 
gold from the fragments of ſtone which is 
taken with it from the mines. This they did 
before, by grinding it to powder with pro- 
digious labour, and afterwards by reiterated 
meltings. The Egyptian prieſts taught them, 
that quickſilver poured upon the ſtone, when 
but . ſlightly pounded, would imbibe the 
precious metal]: That it was ealy afterwards 
to ſeparate chis amalgation or mixture from 
the ſand or gravel which yet clog'd it; and 
that laſtly, they had nothing to do but to 
make the quickſilver evaporate by fire; which 
would leave the pure gold at the bottom of 
the veſſel . They farther acquainted them, 
that this property of the quickſilver extended 
itſelf even to ſilver, but had no effect upon 


* Pero Fernandez de Valaſco gave this ſecret to the 
Spaniards in 1571; _ employ'd it in the mines of 
Potoſi. Mer. Ind. p . 4- and Rohault has Inns 
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baſer metals, with which it would not unite 


tho' they only wanted it for the former at 


the mines: of Sophir : And we know that, 
in the following ages, they furniſh'd the moſt 
renown'd nations not only with the gold, 
with which they cover'd the temples of their 
gods and the palaces of their kings, but with 
precious ſtones without number, with which 
their women adorn'd themſelves. Not to 
mention thoſe whoſe names are common, it 
was from thence they had the pantarba, which 
had, as it is ſaid, the virtue of repelling the 
operation of fire; and the fideropcecilus, a 
kind of load-ſtone, to which was aſcrib'd the 
yet more fabulous property of keeping up 


i enmity among thoſe who carry'd It about 


them *. . 


As T AR Ts having given an account of 
theſe advantages, obtain'd of the king of Phœ- 
nicia himſelf a more numerous colony for 
this ſettlement, which was already provided 
with ſlaves, than the Pheœnicians of Tapro- 
bane could have made up. This people, who 
were accuſtom'd at Tyre and Sidon to all 
the delights of life, found no want of them 

in this new er vin They built houſes of 
ſeveral forts. of vein'd timber of all colours, 
of great luſtre, and fitter for carving than 
marble. Beſides ſalutary as well as delicious 


* Helidd. cap. 4. & 8. But ſee M. Huet de Naviga- 
tione Salomonis, e. 6. p. 179. 0 9 
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food, which both land and ſea afforded 'in 
abundance, the plains were fill'd with pea- 
cocks, parrots, monkeys and other animals, 
which, for the beauty of their form or ſin- 
gularity of their qualities, were worth ſend- 
ing, as _y were long afterwards, to all thoſe 
nations who had money to ſpend in amuſe- 
ments. 'To conclude, tho' Cheres had no 
deſign that the iſlanders of Taprobane ſhould 
partake with the Phcenicians in the dominion 
of Sophir, or in the propriety of its mines, 
he aſſign' d them here, as well as during his 
whole courſe in every ſettlement, a quarter 
for them to dwell in, and gave them a proper 
Intereſt in the Phœnician commerce. The 
kings of Taprobane had themſelves inti- 
mated, that tho' they were overjoy'd that he 
would teach their ſubjects trade and naviga- 
tion, they were not defirous of acquiring very 
diſtant poſſeſſions, for which they would 
have enough to do to furniſh colonies. 


T x ſettlements Cheres had procur'd for 
the two nations, who had furniſh'd him 
with their ſoldiers, were no ſettlements for 
him. His mind being fill'd with more ex- 
tenſive projects for the advantage of the whole 
world, and even with the defire of returning 
into his own country with all the glory and 
authority which great actions could intitle 
him to, he found he was yet very ſhort of 
his aim. He had actually at heart the find- 


ing 
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ing out the utmoſt point of Africa; a deſign 
really new, that would give a facility to 
trade; the value of which was very well 
known, but the hopes of it look'd on as chi- 
merical. Being return'd from Sophir to the 
promontory, it was in that part he imbarkd 
for this new expedition. He had increas'd 
the number of his people by a great many of 
the ſtrangers whom he had deliver d. They 
had themſelves deſir d to follow him, after 
he had granted them full liberty of return- 
ing into their own country, loaded with the 
gold of Sophir. As there were among thoſe 
who devoted themſelves to his ſervice, mer- 
chants of every nation, and even Phcenicians 
already eftablith'd in the moſt northern parts 
of the Atlantick-ſea, and who had paſs'd the 
Mediterranean to come and imbark in the 
Red-fea; he was very glad to have in them 
proper interpreters for the coaſts he was to 
attempt. He thought it proper to take with 
him all the horſes, after the ſervice they had 
done him againſt the Anthropophagi. Bur 
before he departed from Sophir, he chang'd 
his flat-bottom'd boats, which had brought 
them from Ethiopia, into veſſels which drew 
more water, and were fitter to hold out 
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